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ABSTRACT 

This docunent reports on a project undertaken to 
determine the feasibility of a periodic national ^survey of a sample 
of U*S* school districts to obtain information on the performance of 
the existing dissemination and utilization netvork for educational 
innovations* The first section of volume 1 describes the eContent and 
consequences of innovation^ and the second section examines the 
Innovation process* Of the 353 responses received, 3^(6 (98 percent) 
reported at least one tiajor Innovation during the 1970^71 school 
year« The survey results Indicate that the amount of Innovative 
effort per pupil Is dramatically and inversely related to size of 
district* Indlvidualiz«id Instruction and team teaching were the 
Innovation types cites most frequently as the most significant in 
1970*^71* There is a strong tendency for showcase innovations to be 
directed to the elementary level, with considerably less emphasis on 
senior high schools and very little attention paid to middle or 
junior high school yeairs* Teachers are by far the highest 
participants in innovations^ and internal resources generally 
received more usage than did external resources * The appendixes 
contain the survey questionnaire, letters to respondents, and 
background information on the characteristics of the sample* 
(Author/DS) 
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CHAPTER ONE: INTRQDllCnO N. fOUOD. SUTfARY. AND Iff LICATIONS 

A. INTROOUCTtON 
1 . THE PROBLEM 

A physician needs to know the genera! state of health of the patient and 
his symptoms before he can prescribe a ^Jl£in of treatment. In very much the 
Stime way a sound national policy for applied research and development should 
be based on an accurate understanding of the existing state of affairs in the 
system being served. The "systeni*^ In this case is the existing network for 
the dissemination and utilization of new knowledge tn the field of education. 
We know that as of today this "network'* hardly deserves the name: it is 
incomplete and inadequate in a number of respects; It Is unable to identify 
or disseminate a great deal of what is known^ and it rarely insures the ade- 
quate utilization of what is disseminated. Although reasons for such defects 
are often put forward^ we have up to now had very little reliable information 
on the way the system is actually working at present so that we can pinpoint 
those areas where Improvements are most needed and would have maximum payoff. 

The 19^0^5 sow the emergence of 0 new aworcncos that research by itself 
does not provide direct answers to the problems faced in the practical worlds 
*end this awareness has been articulated in the formation of a new di sc i pi i ne 
focused on the problem of knov/ledge d 1 ssemi nat 1 on and ut i Uzat ion (DsU) . 
(Research studies of the D^U process were virtually non-existent prior to 
Wor 1 d War II and were res t r let ed largely to the area of agr i cu I tura I innova- 
tions until a decade ago. In recent years^ however* we have seeii a dramatic 
growth of interest in this topic In many fields of practice including educa' 
t ion. 

Together with this growing interest In D&U as a research concern have 
come increasing efforts to establish dissemination networks, new roles, and 
Institutions designed specifically to speed the flow of knowledge from re^. 
search to practice. U.S. education has been in the forefront of this innova- 
tive trend. Starting with major federal legislation on education in the 
early 1960's, there has been a very rapid growth of research and development 
centers, information clearinghouses, regional laboratories and locally and 
regionally based dissemination projects, conferences, and training programs. 
All thebe developments have had one primary objective: educational self- 
renewal and progress through the infusion of new ideas and innovations based 
on research knowledge. 

Clearly the time has come to begin a serious and empirically accurate 
accounting of these developments by monitoring their impact on educational 
practice at the level of operating school districts. From such a knowledge 
base it should eventually be possible to assign priority weights to new 
project and program proposals so that this knowledge delivery system can be 
improved and expanded in ways conducive to its optimal performance. 
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Tlits project was undertaken to determine the feastbMlty of a periodic 
national survey of a statistically representative sample of U<S. school 
districts to obtain from them de tai I ed t n format I on on t lie performance of 
the existing D&ll network. 



2. BACKGROUND AND RELATED RESEARCH AND DCVELOPMENT 

The study of diffusion and adoption of Innovations lias a long tradition 
in educational research beginning with the studies of Paul R. hort and liis 
colleagues at Columbia Teachers College. Hort (I96I4) ci l:es 200 studies be- 
ginning in the late I930*s and continuing through the late I950's, covering 
a very large range of Innovations and focusing on various aspects of school 
sys tem structure and finance v^h tch affect v^hat he ca I led '^adaptabl I i ty Wi th 
Mort's retirement that tradition of research at Columbia came to an end al- 
though some major studies of educational Innovation diffusion have been done 
since (e.g, J Carlson^ I965» Lin et al. 1966). Furthermore*, the work of Everett 
Rogers (1962^ l97l)r In sufrmari zing over 1000 empirical studies of Innovation 
diffusion, has demonstrated the compatibility of findings from education wltli 
findings from such diverse fields as agriculture, medicine^ and community and 
nat ional development . 

A seminal event In the history of educational Innovation research was 
publication of Mat thew Hi I es ' compendium Innovation in Educa t io n (I96M * This 
book brought together the empirical work of ffort, Carlson, and othars with 
case studies of Innovation at all levels of education* Miles also provided an 
integrative summary which suggested that there was considerable substance to 
the field. 

it is somewhat remarkable that all of this work was done before passage 
of the Elementary and Secondary Education Act of I965 in which "innovation** 
on a large scale was endorsed and funded in a major way by the national 
government. Unfortunately, however, the major implementation efforts of 
ESEA did not exploit the insights of Mort, Miles^ or Rogers to any great 
extent. Urider Title I and Title lii of the act thousands of "Innovations" 
were initiated at the local level all across the country without very much 
plonntng or comparative evaluation. Hence^ the opportunity to apply and to 
exttind our understanding of innovation processes was largely lost. 

Beginning In 1966, with the support of the Division of Research Training 
and Dissemination of the United States Office of Education, * the Center for 
Research on Utilization of Scientific Knowledge (CRUSK) at the University of 
Michigan began to study Innovation processes from the special focus of knowl- 
edge utilization. As ^ first project a review was conducted of all relevant 
sources in the literature on "d i ssemi jiat i on "planned change/* "communi cat ion 
"technology and information transfer'* and "innovation,'* Of over 1*000 potential 
sources Identified (Havelock^ 1968), about 1000 key items were summarized and 
Integrated In the final report to the U.S. Office of Education (Havelock, 1969)- 
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^^Subsequently re-organized as the National Center for Educational Communication 
before becoming part of HIE in 1972. 



In brief, the report suggested that thore were three major orientations 
toward Innovation In education which were Identified as; 1) Research^ 
Development and Diffusion (most closely Identified with the national '^system** 
planners of the 1960's); 2) Social Interaction (the diffusion researchers); 
and 3) Probleirt^Solvfng (the human relations and clients-centered consultation 
school). We argued In concluding the report that although the above three 
models of D^U are espoused by different authors and represent different schools 
of thought, they can be seen as elucidating different but equally Important 
aspects of ^ total process. In attempting to build a synthesis from these 
various schools, we have derived the concept of "linkage,** According to 
this principle, the internal problem-solving process of the user Is seen as 
the essential starting pointy but the process of searching for and retrieving 
new outside knowledge relevant to the problem-solving cycle Is also vital. 
To coordinate helping activities with Internal user problem^solvlng activities, 
the outside resource person (or system) must be able to recapitulate or simu' 
late that Internal process. The resource person needs to develop a good "model" 
of the user system In order to "link" to him effectively. Clinically speaking, 
we would say that he needs to have empathy and understanding* 

At the same time, the user must have an adet^uate appreciation of how the 
resource system operates. In other words, he must be able to understand and 
partially simulate such resource $ystem activities as research, development, 
and eval ua t ion, 

J' 

In order to build accurate models of each other, resource and user must 
provide reciprocal feedback and must provide signals to each other which are 
mutually reinforcing. It was proposed that this type of collaboration would 
not only make particular solutions more relevant and more effective, but would 
also serve to build a lasting relationship of mutual trust and d perception 
by the user that the resource person \% a truly concerned and competent helper. 
In the long run initial collaborative relations build effective channels through 
which Innovations can pass efficiently and effectively from researchers to 
developers, from developers to practitioners, and from practitioners to con- 
sumers. As the (tD^D school holds, there must be an extensive and rational 
division of labor to accomplish the complex tasks of Innovation building. How- 
ever^ each separate role^holder mjst have some idea of how other roles are 
performed and some Idea of what the linkage syst&ri as a whole Is trying to do. 

Two recent survey studfes have attempted to explore ihnovatlon and RfiD 
utilization from the perspective of nationally representative samples of 
school administrators using mailed questionnaires* Lindeman, et al, (l369) 
received ^kl returns from a probability sample represent I nt^ 9000 schooi districts 
of enrollment size 600 to 100,000, They found that few school district super- 
intendents could make reference to specific use of R^D and that the importance 
of K^D in local innovations was only dimly perceived. On the other hand, 
attitudes toward R^D and Interest in receiving such information was found to 
be very high. Rittenhouse (1970) explored the possibility of comparing school 
districts on a dimension of " i nnovat i veness" through the use of a checklist 
of educational innovation categories. Unfortunately, both studies leave in 
doubn the question of what constitutes an "innovation** and they draw rather 
different inferences on the amount of innovation going on in education; 
Lindeman, et al. seemed to Feel that there was very little on a per pupil 
basis when all grades and all classes were considered. On the other hand^ the 
Rittenhouse checklist suggested an enormous volume and variety of innovations 



on a dlstrlct-bydlstrlct calculation. It also appeared to us that neither 
of these studies shed much light on the process of Innovation^ Ke.» the 
persons Involved, the procedures used, the r/^nge of resources utilized^ and 
the barriers Encountered. 

These^ then, were the considerations wMch led us to propose a national 
survey of Innovation processes. Prlfnarlly, we wanted to extend and support 
the propositions emerging from th$ literature review and synthesis so that 
statements could be made about existing rational realities and trends In 
these termSt We also wanted to continue and enrich the empirical research 
tradition In tMs field and to provide policy makers with a sounder basis 
for decision making on such matters as support of extension agents, dissemin- 
ation networks, demonstration projects and K^D and D$U operations generally. 



6. METHOD 

K NARRATIVE OVERVIEW 

The survey project was Initiated In June of 1970 as one segment of a 
project commissioned by the National Center for Educational Communication, 
U.S. Office of Education. The NCEC at that time wa^ contemplating a program 
of research studies on dissemination and utilization phenomena to supplement 
and provide guidance to their existing D&U efforts (e^g.^ ERIC» targetted 
communications, state dissemination centers and agents^ etc.). 

To begin this program, NCEC called upon principal Investigator Havelock 
to set up an advisory committee of leading scholars In the field of D$U re- 
search to provide guidelines and judgments on priorities for such a program. 

Committee members Included the following: 

Dr. Richard 0. Carlson 
Center for Advanced Study of 

Educational Administration 
University of Oregon 

Dr. Robert Chin 
Department of Psychology 
Boston Uni vers I ty 

Dr. Neal Gross 

Graduate School of Education 
University of Pennsylvania 

Dr. Ronald 0. Llppitt 

Center for Research on Utilization 

of Scientific Knowledge 
Institute for Soda) Research 
Uni versi ty of Michigan 

Dr. Matthew 6. MMes 
Program in Humanistic Education 
State University of New York at Albany 
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Or. WMItam Paisley 

Institute for Convnun t cat ton Research 

Stanford University 

Dr. Everett Rogers ^ 
Department of Communication 
Michigan State University 



The work of the committee spanned approximately one and one half years 
from the fall of 1970 to the spring of I972 and the demise of the NCEC. 
During that tlme^ three cofumlttee meetings were held tn addition to consld^ 
erable reporting and feedback by mall and telephone, and two reports v^re 
issued outlining priority topics for research and development projects In the 
areas of dissemi nat ■ on , utilization, and Innovation. 

One major function of this committee was to provide Input and critique 
to the Innovatlon-monltortng survey. Therefore, prior to its first meeting 
a tentat tve quest ionnai re form was developed and design specifications laid 
out for their reaction. As a result of these Inputs the original design 
calling for a sample of 200 districts was expanded to 500 tn anticipation of 
response rate problems, and several areas of questloFitny were adudu. 

Initial pilot testing of the form with a few superintendents In Michigan 
supplemented with extended t ntervl ewv wl th these respondents indicated the 
feasibility and appropriateness of the questions, but a subsequent pilot test 
using the mail under approximately the same condl t loi^s ^ant let pated for the 
national study suggested the need for drastic revisits particularly In the 
direction of simplification. Host distressing was^tbe reluctance of respondents 
to cite innovations deemed to be '^unsuccessful.'* 

Concurrent with these problems with the form^ the project staff became 
embroiled in a very long and difficult negotiation with the U.S. Office of 
Education prior to submitting to the Office of Management and Budget for forms 
clearance, A special unit set up In OE to screen forms prior to formal 0M6 
submFsston called on the project staff to submit many revisions of their 
supporting statement over a six month period. This process, while It may 
have contributed In some measure to the soundness of the methodology ^the form. 
Itself, received very little comment), i;,aused an unanticipated delay of 'f to 
6 months in getting the survey Into the field and resulted in an unanticipated 
(and unrecoverable) cost to the project of at least $10^000 while staff hired 
for the purpose waited for the go-ahead signal. 

The delay also had the effect of precluding feedback on Innovation process 
either to the advisory committee or to NCEC and to Its new NIE counterpart 
during crucial transition and policy redirection periods. 

The final survey form was put In the field in the fall of 197' ^^d, 
after considerable and complex efforts, 71% had responded by May of 1972. Data 
processFng and tablfe construction took place over the following six months 
with final analysis and report writing taking place In the spring of 1972- 
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The )ong turn'^around was very disappointing and discouraging for prospects 
for an efficient national nonltoring and feedback. NevPr the) ess > tliere r^e 
some reasons to believe tliat a resurvey would not liave the same fate. To 
begin with, the forms clearance difficulties had a chain reaction effect 
on the cost and staffing of the project such that by the time returns were 
coming In there was little money and a skeleton residual staff who at this 
point had competing commitments* Presumably a regular monitoring project 
could (a) maintain a semi ^permanent staff, {b) develop forms and procedures 
which werei in the main, routine and redundant from year to year^ obviating 
the complicated dialogue on forms clearancei (c) but Id a respondent panel 
which would be Identical or largely overlapping from year to year, obviating 
the need for new sample construction and increasing the likelihood of responding 
through habi tuat ion. 

A more detailed summary of the method with particular emphasis on the 
effort to build a satisfactory response rate follows in the next few pages. 
For additional details on methodology the reader should consult the Appendices 
which include the form as it was finally approved^ detailed tables on te* 
sponse rates for different groups, and the siujportlng statement used to fac'i- 
1 i tate forfus clearance* 

The study population was comprised of superintendents in ail operating 
public school systems in 'the contiguous United States as of September 1970. 
These were stratified into 8 geographical regions and 7 categories of pupil 
enrollment sl2e. A sample of 500 systems was selected randomly within strata 
such that one system would be selected for every 80^000 puptts with the except 
tlon that al 1 systems with more than 80,000 pupils were Included^ with certainty, 
lather than sampled* A detailed explanation of the sampling procedures used . 
may be found in the Supporting Statement in Appendix C* 

3- PILOT TESTING 

Prior to cbnduct ing the nat lonal survey ^ an extens i ve series of pilot 
tests were conducted to refine the instrument and procedures. In January, 1S71 
the first questionnaire was pilot tested and reviewed by three selected super- 
intendents in the state of Michigan. Their comments were used to revise the 
form which was further tested in April. The results of this second pretest, 
comb ! ned with the commen ts of sever a 1 e ducat ional researchers I ncludi ng the 
research advisory committee described earlier,. were used to modify the 
questionnaire further* After another pilot test conducted in June yielded an 
unacceptably lovj response rate (under 20%), two new abbreviated versions of 
the questionnaire were developed. These wftre administered to small randomly 
selected samples of superintendents during the month of August. One form asked 
for detailed comment on two innovations, one successful and one ''problematic'^ 
In some significant respect* The other form asked only for an innovation 
(successful or unsuccessful) which stood out as noteworthy from the respondent's 
point of view, but added a page for listing an inventory of other innovations* 
Because respondents generally failed to identify the *'prob (emat 1 c" innovation* 
and because NCEC expressed a strong desire to receive the "inventory*' data, the 
second form wa^ selected for final administration* 
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^1. HOW THE FINAL FORM WAS ADMINISTERED 
a- Convnl tment Form 

In attempting tc Increase the response rate several strategies were ex" 
plored. The rnost promising was to write to each potential respondent explain- 
ing the objectives of the survey and Inviting him to participate Vn the study- 
Enclosed with the loiter was a reply form on which the superintendent was 
asked to check if he would be willing to complete a questionnaire, iind» if not^ 
to describe the reasons for his unwillingness. A subsample of UU superintendents 
was selected out of our larger sample of SOO to receive this letter; the response 
was over 90^, with all but one of the respondents Indicating a willingness to 
part (cipatc. 

This letter and reply form were mailed to the remolnlng school systems tn 
the sample during the late fall* Within three weeks, those super I ntcndent!^ 
who had not returned a form were sent another* After another three weeks an 
attempt was mat^p to reach non*replylng superintendents by telephone* 

As Indicated in Table l*U by December 10, I97I a total of lUf> supert/itendents 
(69%) had agreed to participate in the survey* Thirty^eight superintendents (Q%) 
wanted more information on the study before they would agree to participate. 
Several attempts were made to contact all of these persons by telephone to 
answer their questions and to provide additional information in a perso^nal way. 

TABLE M 

STATE OF COOPERATION FROM THE SUPERINTENDENTS 
FOR PARTICIPATION IN THi: PROJECT AS OF 
DECEMBER 10, 197) 



_ . _^ 


Number of 
Superintendents 


Percent 


Wl ) ting to participate 






Wanted more i n f^ormat ion before 
agreeing to participate 


38 




De?clined to participate 


6D 


m 


Did not respond 


56 




Total 


500 


)00% 



Sixty replies were received from superintendents who declined to partici- 
pate in the study. These accounted for \2% of the sample. Despite follow up 
efforts^ 56 superintendents {]]% of the sample) did not respond to the tetter- 
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Subsequently questionnaires were mailed to these 56 non^respondcrs as well 
as to the 3^6 who had agreed to participate and to the 36 who had requested 
additional Information* Therefore by December 18, 1971, a total of ^^D super- 
intendents (88% of the original Scimple)had been mailed the form. 

On January l8f 1972 a Second letter and quest lonnai re were ma Med, On 
February 22, 1972 and again on March 15, 1972, non-respondents were sent 
telegrams, These telegrams produced very positive results, Within 2 days 
we had received phone calls from 26 superintendents requesting additional forms 
or Indicating that they were returning a questionnaire; a total of 52 question* 
nalres were received after the first telegram was sent. 

As a final effort several person-to-person telephone calls were made In 
late March and early April to the remaining superintendents. In addition to 
yielding more responses, these phone calls v^ere useful In studying non-respondents. 
As a result of the follow-op efforts^ by May 19, 1972, we had received corrtpleted 
questionnaires from 353 school systems for a final response rate of 71^* 

The responses from these 353 school systems came In ftve waves spread 
over a period of five months^ as Illustrated in TabU K2< 



TABLE 1.2 
RESPONSE RATE GROVfTH 







Number Responding 


Percent of 5D0 




Questionnaire received after first mailtng 


\% 


39^ 




" second " 


52 


10^ 




" " first telegram 


52 


m 




" second " 


2l| 


s% 




" " phone cal \ 


29 


(>% 




Total recel ved 


353 


7\% 




Declined to participate 

Refused to complete questionnaire 


60 
72 


]2% 




Total refusals 


132 


2f>% 


ERIC 


No response 


15 


3% 


GRAND TOTAL 


5D0 


. lOD* 
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5. NON-RESPONSE STUDY 

In addition to the 60 superintendents who declined to participate In 
the study* a total of 72 school administrators chose^ not to fill out the 
quest ionnaj/e , Their reasons ere listed In Teble K3< By far the greatest 
reason mentioned was time pressuret Among those giving reasons * 60% of the 
superintendents who declined to participate In the study and ^3^ of those who 



TABLE It3 

REASONS FOR NOT COHPLETtNG THE QUESTIONNAIRE 





Declined to 
Parti cl pate 


Refused to 
Complete 
Ques 1 1 onna i re 


Total 
Refusal s 


Reason 


Freq. 


Percent 
of ii8 


Freq . 


Percent 
of li2 


Freq . 


Percent 
of 90 


r Can' t afford t tme 
Time I Overwhelmed with surveys 
I, Lack of staff 


29 
7 
1 


60* 
15* 
2% 


18 
3 
2 


n 


it7 
10 


52* 
11* 
3* 


Not interested 


5 


\0% 






5 


6* 


No Innovations to report 






12 


29* 


12 


13* 


Political problems take priority 


3 


it 


1 


2* 


k 


Si.* 


Superintendent is new at job 


2 


k% 


2 


5* 


k 


it* 


Questionnaire unworkable 






2 


5* 


2 


2% 


Other (e.g. , i 1 Iness) 


1 


2% 


2 


5* 


3 


3* 


Total 




100* 


1)2 


100* 


90 


100* 


Ko reason given 


12 




30 




k2 





ERIC 
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refused to complete the questionnaire said that they couldn't afford the time- 
Related reasons such as being overwhelmed with surveys and lacking enough staff 
accounted for an additional \y% of the former group ond \2% of thf* latter. 
AjDong those who refused to con^plete the questionnaire 12 superintendents (29^ 
of those giving reasons) satd they had no memory of any Innovations in their 
school systems and therefore chose not to participate In the study. A total of 
U2 superintendents (12 In the first group, 30 in the second) did not give any 
reason for not participating. 

There were 15 superintendents who neither refused^ nor returned the 
questionnaire, althouph when contacted by phone several said they would try. 
Eight of the 15 said that, although they would t ry > they couldn^t guarantee 
a return because of their lack of time. 

Appendix B includes tables which shed further light on characteristics 
of responding vs. non- res pond! ng districts. Table 8.2 shows no systematic 
differences tn response rate by district enrollment slze^ and Table B.3 shows 
no substantial difference by region, except of couri^e* for the very large 
districts where small numbers of cases produce large but non-s I gn 1 f I can t 
f luctuiit ions . 



C. SYNOPSIS OF FINDINGS 

The findings of this survey are divided Into two main sections, the 
first dealing with the innovations of the l970-7l school year and the second 
dealing with the proaees by which those innovations came about* the barriers 
encoun tered » the procedu res fol lowed , and the var ious charac teristics of the 
school districts which appeared to be relevant to innovative effort. 

1 . THE INNOVATIONS 

Respondents were asked to list and describe briefly in writing all the 
major 1 nnovat ions occurring in their school districts in the 1970^7 1 s choo) 
year. For one of these Innovations they were also asked to provide more 
detailed information 3s to participants, key factors tn success or failure, 
and consequences. From the 353 responses out of an original probability 
sample of 500 districts, we received ^n overwhelming res ponse^ sugges t i ng to 
us that typical U.S. school districts are embroiled in change at all levels 
and in all spheres of activity* and that from such changes they see themselves 
deriving great benefit at reasonable cost. These are, of course, sel f-appra 1 s I ng 
and perhaps self-serving responses and for these reasons they may be partly dis- 
counted. It would appear* however, that massive distortion is improbable con- 
cerning the bare facts, i.e., that innovations bearing such labels were indeed 
attempted. Sceptics and persistent critics of U.S. education will justifiably 
point out the absence of hard objective criteria, especially on outcomes, for 
which far more exhaustive and Intensive on-site investigations are needed. 



a. How Much Innovation Is Going On? 



Of 353 reporting districts* 3^^ (98%) reported at least one innovation 
which they considered ^^major*' during the 1970-71 school year. The definition 
of "major*^ which we asked respondents to ase was as follows: 

"/I mjov change introduced t« the last year for the puvi^ot^e 
of hnpvooiyuj the quality of iiduaation within ifonv distriijt. 
Thif^ ohange may have involved any of the followuu}: 

a. it substantial reoHentation nyi the pat't of tUaffj 

a reallocation of resout\}ea, 
c\ adoption of pvaatioeSj programs^j or tc<!hyiolOi]ij , 

In our judgment most of the responses received would indeed fit these 
criteria from the point of view of an objective observer. For example, the 
largest single category of innovation was ^'Individualized instruction and 
team teaching'* (the two generally being reported together as integral aspects 
of one innovation). Host educators will agree that changes of this sort are 
I ndeed fundamen ta I y mf nima I ly requf r i ng feorgan I zat Ion of rot e relat i onsh I ps , 
space utilization, grading practices^ and curriculum elements. While it is 
true that innovations of a more trivial nature were numerous (e.g., adding 
a course here and there^ and purchasing new equipment and materials) nearly 
every district could point to something significant they had done in the year, 
Minor innovations were also frequently cited 3S contributing to or components 
of a larger* more compreHens ive ^ or more fundamental effort. 



A grand total of 3>185 Innovations were spontaneously cited In all cate' 
gories, all purportedly meeting the criteria of ^'major*' cited above. This 
represents an average of over nine Innovations per district per year for 
schools representative of all regions and enrollment sizes throughout the 
United States. Even assuming zero I nnovat I veness In the |l+7 non-respondi ng 
districts out of the stratified probability sample of 500^ thi^s represents 
an absolute minimum rate of well over six innovations per district. 

number of innovations reported is directly related to district size in 
ascending order. Hence* we might conclude that larger districts are more 
innovative, However* as illustrated in Table there are lies, damn lies 

and statis;ticst because on a per pupil basis exactly the reverse is true; the 
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TABLE I. '4 

FRECLUENCV of U.S. SCHOOL DISTRICT INNOVATION IN 
THE 1970-71 SCHOOL YEAR 
(Est tmatod) 



Si ze of 
Enrol Iment 


Mean Frequency 
of Innovations 
Per District 


Mean Frequency' 
of Innovations 
Per 80,000 Pupils 


Under 300 


5.67 


302tt.O 


300 - 2, 1(99 


7.67 


'*38.3 


2,500 - tt,999 




182.2 


5,000 - 9,999 


9.53 


101.6 


10,000 - 2tt,999 


1 J .09 


50. tt 


25,000 - 79.999 


12.80 


19.5 


80 ,000 and over 


13.22 


7.3 



ainPunt of innovative effort per pupil is dramattcally and I nversely related to 
size. Of coursef both figures are misleading because a s i np I e d r s t r i ct-wlde 
innovation where there are lOOfOOO pupils can hardly be e4u^te<{ wi th one where 
there are only 100 pupils. Nor is it reasonable to suppose 'tha$ respondents in 
the very largest districts were as easily able to enumerate a I T innovations 
90in9 on throughout the distrlc^as those In small districts. 

Among regions of the U.S., New England rated as rnost i nnovat I ve wi th an 
average of 12 innovations per district while the Rocky Mountain States ranked 
lowest with an average of 7.5 innovations. . 



b . WhiU Types of Innovation Were host Popular? 

nd t vt dual I zed Instruction and team teaching" was the Innovation type 
cited most frequently as the ''most significant*' district innovation of 1970- 
7L A summary of at I Innovation types for all report tng districts ts pre* 
sen ted In Table 1*5. 



TABU I * 5^ 

TYPES OF U,S, SCHOOL DISTRICT INNOVATION IN THE I970'7I SCHOOL VEAR 



Innovation Category 


Percent Chosen 
as "Showcase" 
1 nnovatlon 
{% of 3W) 


Percent of Total 
i nnova t ion 
Effort 
i% of 3185) 


Mean 
Number 
Per District 


Individualized Instruction 
and Team Teaching 


23? 


16% 


1*5 


Admi ni s t rat 1 ve 1 nnova 1 1 ons 
(Includes RSD, Budget, 
School-Communt ty Relations, 
Staffing and Staff Training) 


2\% 




2.6 


Programmatic Approaches to 
Instruction (includes special 
programs for special groups, 
disadvantaged, tutoring, 
af des , paraprofess ional s) 


\n 


\2% 


1.1 


Curriculum Change 


](>% 


2\% 


2.0 


Organizational Innovations 
(includes grade levels, 
scheduling, attendance units, 
a1 ternat i ve schools) 






0.7 


Instructional Technology 
and Faci 1 i ties 


S% 




l.t> 


>-Throughout thic summary data wilt be reported in combined totals for all responding 
districts unless otherwise indicated, In subsequent chapters analysis wili be sub' 
divided into "representative districts" each representing 80,000 puptls in the proba- 
bi 1 1 ty sample and "very large dts tr 1 cts ,'^ i •e* , those over 80 ,000 and hence above 
the size of the sampling unit- 
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The first column of Table 1*5 represents responses only to the first 
question in the survey* t-e-» *'the most significant Innovation that liat; been 
tried out in your district In the last year/' We will general ly refer to thFs 
as the '^Showcase Innovation**' The second column represents ol 1 I nnovat t ons 
reported both on the first question and on the subsequent open-ended "inventory" 
question, It Is evident that these figures for total innovation effort foUow 
a somewhat different pattern. Instructional technology, curriculum change 
and administrative Innovation are considerably more common in the over-all 
tabulations than they are in the ^^howcase^* category wM 1e individualization 
and organizational Innovation are less cocnmon- nevertheless* It Is also clear 
from the last column that all these innovation types occur with high frequency 
throughout our s*dmple- On the' average at least one innovation in each category 
was cited for each school district in the country with the sole exception of 
"organ 1 zat ional i nnovat Ion ,** 

We feel that the focus on complex and multi-facetted changes such as in- 
dividualization Is a highly significant fact and suggests the need for a 
multitutde of outside expert and technical resources cocnmuntty support* financial 
investment* Internal communication and willingness to take risks to bring about 
des i red Improvements. 

In view of these findings It may be interesting to look at the frequencies 
of mention of a few very specific types of Innovation which represent some 
of these supports and resources, including all categories of new technology with 
more than 20 mentions, 



TABLE 

TECHNICAL AND SOCIAL SUPPORT INNOVATIOf^S 



Innovat ion 


Total Mentions 


% of Sample (N=353) 


Human relations programs 


153 


J*3% 


In-service training 






Planning, research, and evaluation 


\U] 




Media centers 


t07 


32% 


Aides and paraprofesslonals 


107 


32% 


Video tape, T.V. 


102 


23% 


Computer and data processing 


76 


22% 


Audio tape, tape recorders 


27 




Teaching machines • 


22 


6$ 
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Among curriculum content areaSt where mentioned* there was a heavy emphasis 
on basic reading and math, Indicating perhaps that the 3 r's are still alive 
and well in U.S. education. 

Types of innovation did not differ significantly from region to reglont 
nor did they differ by enrollment size of the district nor according to average 
per pupil e>cpendi ture . 

c. For Whom Are Innovations Intended? 

There Is a strong tendency for '^showcase" Innovations to be directed to 
the elementary level|w)th considerably less emphasis on senior high school 
and very Itttle attention paid to middle or Junior high school years. When 
all innovations included In the inventory are taken Into account this pattern 
is somewhat less pronounced but still evident. Individualized Instruction and 
team teaching are almost alway s directed at elementary grades, whereas curri* 
cu t um changes and I ns truct lonaf fad 1 1 ties were cl ted usual 1y In connect ion 
with senior high school. Very few innovations, usually administrative, covered 
al 1 grades. 

For only 2k% of the l^i> showcase innovations were specific target groups 
other than grades Identified. Almost all of thfse were dt sadvan taged » handl* 
capped or low performing students. Special programs for the gifted were^ctted 
in only two cases. 

d. What Were the Consequences of the Innovation? 

To an overwhelming degree* positive consequences were cited for the show^ 
case innovation although directions on the ques t ionn.ii re specifically invited 
mention of unsuccessful or rejected Innovations. Ov^r all, By% of consequences 
were reported as positive. 3% negative and \k% mixed.' Consequences were reported 
most often for students (76% of cases), less often for teachers (52%), and much 
less often for administrators community (I6^) and parents (13^). 

Consequences for s tuden ts, when ctted,were particularly positive (3*4^+) t some' 
what less so for teachers (82%+), and even less so for administrators (72%+), 
Consequences were also rated as somewhat less favorable by the very largest 
districts (68% + for those with 80^000 enrollment or greater contrasted to 85% > 
for aU other size categories combined). 

Among specific consequences for students, attitudes toward self and school 
were cited most (5^* times) followed by scholastic performance (5I times), 

"Individualized instruction and team teaching," while being the most popular 
ift70-71 innovation type, was also the type with more mUed consequences than 
others^ Superintendents were also most guarded in recommending Innovations of 
this type for adoption by other districts. 

Since our question on consequences was entirely open-ended> it does not 
yield either quantitative or adequately comparative data to show either which 
innovations or which districts derived the most benefits or suffered the severest 
costs . 
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1. THE PROCESS 

The principal objective of this survey was to obtain an empirical understand- 
ing of typical }n\>oe$$e$ of Innovation at the local level In U.S. public educa' 
tlon. To this end, both closed* and open'^ended questions were esked concerning 
par t Id pat Ion » resources utilized^ procedures followed* and barriers encountered. 
We also sought to determine the Influence of various contextual and situational 
variables on over*a11 1 nnovat t veness . All these findings are presented In detail 
In Section II of this volume, Including Chapters Six through Ten. 

a . Part Id pat Ion In the I nnovat ion 

Data on persons who participated or played key roles in the Innovation 
process ^iere derived from the open-ended questions on page 1 of the Instrument. 
They are thus spontaneous mentions and probably underestimate those actually 
participating or Involved In some way. Nevertheless a strong pattern emerges. 
Teachers are by far the highest participants, being mentioned In 66% of ail show- 
case Innovations. Assistant superintendents were reported as next most Involved, 
with mentions }n 56% of cases. Following in descending order were principals 
iU7%) t staff unspecified (^6%), superintendents (39%) > supervisors and specialists 
(29%), administrators unspecified (27%) » community (26%), school boards (23%)» 
students (22%), parents (19%), counselors and psychologists (12%)^ and teacher 
aides (11%)* Ail other categories were mentioned In less than 10% of cases. 

We felt that It was particularly noteworthy that outside resource persons repre 
senting various types of expertise were rarely mentioned spontaneously. Univer- 
sity personnel were mentioned in 8% of cases, state education agencies In 7%* 
Private companies and regional laboratories had 2% and \% mentions respectively. 

This overfall pattern of participation was consistent across enrollment size 
categories with a few exceptions. In the 31 largest districts^ the teachers* role 
was somewhat less salient (BSX) while the participation of, the assistant superin- 
tendent was most evident (9i%)* Community participation was also much more 
evident in the largest districts (^+8% vs. 2*+%) and was very often see>i as a key 
factor in Innovation success (39% vs. 16%). 

in response to the specific questTo^ "What seemed to be the key factor(s) 
in making the adoption and acceptance of this Innovation successful or un^ 
Successful?'^ most respondents named the participation of various persons and 
groups. While these ^'key factor** responses correspond to figures for over-all 
part lclpation» there are some interesting differences. Teachers are again top 
listed with 38% (l3l mentions over the 3**6 showcase Innovations) followed by 
staff unspecified (28%). Next in line* however^ are community and students with 
18% and 1^% mentions respectively. Principals and other administrators are far 
less likely to be mentioned as ^*key factors" than merely as participants. 

Once again, outs ide resource groups get very little ment Ion as key factors . 
University participation receives only six mentions as '*key factors'* (under 2%) 
while state agencies get only five (a little over 1%). Regional labs get only 
one mention as a key factor (less than 1/2 of 1%) and private companies get none. 
We feel that these findings are among the most significant to emerge from our 
survey, for^ while they probably underestimate actual utilization of outside re* 
sources* they suggest something about the very low visibility of the external 
resource universe as far as the overwhelming majority of U.S. school districts 
are concerned . 
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Resource Utilization In the Innovation 

The last page of the form contained a list of resources which might be 
u$ed in promoting* adopting* or implementing innovations; the list was divided 
Into two h<ilveS| one representing ''Internal resources** and one representing 
*^external/^ and were labelled as such, Respondents were asked first to 
Indicate over-all extent of use In the school district and then to Indicate 
whether or not the resource was used In the showcase innovation specifically, 
Responses generally confirm the pattern emerging from the participation data 
summarized above. Teacher discussions and teacher ln"servlce training were 
rated as used '^frequently** or "very frequently** by almost all respondents and 
were mentioned as used In the showcase innovation hB% and kk% of cases respective- 
ly^ 

"* 

Once again Internal resources generally received more usage than external 
resources^ al thouqh differences were less pronounced thar> In the spontaneously 
reported data^ confirming the "salience*^ hypothesis proposed above, 

Because of the nature of this project » several of the ^'external resource'* 
items referred to specific programs of the federal government, We found that lit 
of districts in the representative sample used at least one federal resource* 
usually, we Inferred* as a source of financial support (e.g., Title I and Title 111 
of ESEA cited for \Q% and 13t of showcase Innovations respectively). Federal 
information resources represented by ERIC and the Regional Laboratories were far 
less utilized. ERIC was used by 9^ of the 3l5 representative districts while 
the REL*s were used by Among the very large districts* however, reported use 

was higher (23? for ERIC* 19? for REL*s). 

c. Procedures Emphasized and Philosophy of Change 

Respondents were asked to rate the showcase innovotion process In terms of 
2t innovation "procedures*** In response to the question *^How much emphasis was 
given?** Each item was to be checked on a five point scale from ''extreme'* (=5) 
to *'none** The highest rated Items In order of mean ratings were *'pers I s tence 

by those who advocate the Innovation ** ('»,17)* *'systematlc planning" ('».12)* 
^'providing a climate conducive to sharing ideas (ti,ll), "selecting a competent 
staff to Inplement change'* (t».Ot»)* **creatlng awareness of the need for change^* 
(^.03)* *'adequate definition of objectives** (ti.OO)> and *'adequate diagnosis of 
Che real educational need^* (3,93)^ Among the 3) very largest districts the 
pattern was generally very similar but ^'ptannlng^* t^.30)* ^'competent staff" 
(t».30)* **deflnItIon of objectives*' (^+.27) and **dIagnosIs of needs** ('».23) were 
a1 I rated higher . 

At the low end of the ratings^ distinctly below the 19 other Items* were 
'*taking advantage of crisis situations** (2,S9)> and "participation by key 
community *eaders** (2.8t»). Very large d I s t r t cts again believed that community 
leader participation was more Important* however (3*13), 

Ach of these 21 items had been selected Intentionally by the principal 
Investigator to represent major tenets of differing change stralEegi^^s advocated 
In the literature (as summarized In Havelock* 1969* Chapter 11). It was pre* 
dieted that various superintendents would show patterns of response corresponding 
to three major "perspectives'* on change Identified by Havelock as *^problem 
solving**' "social Interaction*** and *^R*DeD.*' 
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Through a principle component factor analysis subjected to a varlma)t 
rotation^ empirical clusters of items emerged corresponding rejsonably closely 
to predictions* The strongest such factor^ labelled as ''participative problem 
Solving*' was clearly represented by four Items: 

Maximizing chances of participation by many groups* 
Finding shared values as a basEs for working* 
Providing a climate conducive to sharing ideas* 
Stressing self-help by the users of the innovation* 

A second factor was clearly related to the RDS^D philosophy* Key items 
In this cluster were: 

Systematic evaluation* 

Sol id research base. 

Systematic planning. 

Adequate definition of objectives* 

A third factor, somewhat related to the predicted 'Social interaction" 
perspective, we preferred to label "strategic manipulation*" it centered on the 
item "participation by key coirvnunity leaders" but also Included "taking advantage 
of crisis situations*' and "involvement of informal leaders of opinion Inside 
the schools*" This factor was also somewhat related to the suspicion that 
outside resource groups were unwilling to help revise or adapt Innovations* 

A fourth procedure factor, not predicted, appeared to represent a kind of 
new politics or '^greening of America'* view of change which we labelled "open 
advocacy and human revolution." Items In this cluster were as follows; 

Confrontation of differences* 
Reso lut f on of i nte rpersonat conf 1 i c ts * 
Creating awareness of the need for change* 
Creating an awareness of alternative solutions* 
Providing a climate conducive to risk-taking* 

On the whole the findings confirmed predictions and at the same time 
added something to our understanding of different change philosophies* 

We also analyzed spontaneous responses to the open-ended "key factor" 
question discussed earlier to see if different types of procedures than those 
Jn our list revealed themselves* The coded responses showed up heavily in 
four categories as indicated in Table 1.7. 

(insert Table 1 *7 here) 

Our analysis of other procedures mentioned indicated that the 21 item 
list was, indeed, reasonably comprehensive. The list was also rated as 
"porentlally useful" as a procedural checklist for managers of innovation by 
9'": all respondents. 
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TABLE K7 

KEY PROCEOORAL FACTORS IN SUCCESS OF THE SHOWCASE INNOVATION 



Procedure Codes 


Percent of 
Representative 
Districts (N-SlSy 


Percent of Very 
Large (5:80,000) 
Districts (N=3I) 


Participation. 


ts% 


31% 


Planning 


16% 


39% 


Staff Training 


13% 


16% 


Cooperat i on 


11% 


26% 



d. \ Perceived Barriers to Innovation 

Another list of 18 items illustrating typical "barriers*" to innovation 
was Included in the questionnaire; respondents were asked to rate the Importance 
of each for the showcase innovation (S'^'^extreme importance**; l=**none*0* Most 
of these I terns were selected to represent major empirical research findings 
from past studies of the diffusion of innovations. in the main, however* 
the Items farled to yield dramatic results; perhaps because the showcase innova- 
tion was almost always rated a success, respondents generally checked '*slight'' 
or **none*' for each of the barriers listed and the range of response was narrow, 
The highest rated barrier item was "confusion among staff about the purpose 
of the I nnova t ion*' with a mean rat i ng of 2 ,59 (i .e . ^ aboOl midway between 
'^slight" and "moderate"). Almost as strong were the items "unwillingness of 
teachers and other school personnel to change or listen to new ideas" (2.57)^ 
"shortage of funds allocated for the innovation" (2,5?)» and **staff*s lack of 
precise information about the innovation*^ (2.53). 

As with the proceduresi we attempted to understand the pattern of res^ponse 
through factor analysis^ but with the barrier items the results were less 
satisfying and more difficult to interpret! perhaps because of the lower item 
variances. One very strong general factor emerged which we labelled "general 
confusion" because the above mentioned **confusion** and *'lack of precise informa- 
tion" items were most strongly associated with it. In additioni however* most 
other ''barrier** items also had substantial association with this factor. 

One other easily 1 n terpreta'>l e "barrier** factor which did emerge independent 
of the "general confusion factor^' was labelled ^'capacity." The highest associated 
items to this cluster were **shortage of funds allocated for the innovation," 
*"starting out with adequate financial resources to do the Job,*^ and **shortage 
of qualified personnel." Funding aspects were rarely mentioned spontaneously 
as. key factors in innovation success {(>% of cases). 
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It was also of interest that the lowest rated barriers were **unwilllng* 
neas of resource groups to help us revise or adapt" (1.73) » and "Mack of 
contact with other school systems who had considered the same Jnnovat Ion"* 
(Kg'*)^ both related to external resource linkage. Thus^ it appears that 
while externa) resources ftnd little use and very low saliency among school 
district innovators^ there Is also no evidence of strong barriers to re' 
ceiving such help. 

Although respondents* ratings of all barriers were lower than expected^ 
We discovered that this set of items, like the procedure Item set> reasonably 
Well covered the barrier topics suggested In responses to open*ended questions. 
The list was likewise very strongly endorsed as a use f uj checkl 1 st . 

e< The Correlates of Innovatlveness 

From the responses to the open-ended Innovation '^inventory** question 
(Question #5 or\ the form) f we were able to construct an **I nnovat i veness" 
index to co:T>pare highly innovative and less highly Innovative districts on a 
number of dimensions. Using Pearson product moment correlations, re lat tonsh 1 ps 
were computed between innovatlveness score and 82 other variables Including 
resource utilization, use of media* school district policies of various sorts^ 
unrest» financing, and all the procedure and barrier items mentioned above. 
While findings are to be interpreted with extreme caution^ several are 
quite Interesting^ at least as hypothesis generators. 

Highest correlation was with district enrollment size (r - ^27), but, as 
we noted at the beginning of this summary^ such a statistic ts difficult to 
credit with much meaning slnce^in fact^ smaller districts may provide more 
' innovative effort on a per*puptl basis than larger ones. 

in addition to size we found that 37 other variables had low but 
statistically significant (p<.05) relationships to the innovatlveness score. 
Suspecting that many of these were prlmarl ly a function of district size, 
We also controlled on the size variable. The resulting set of partial cor^ 
relations did markedly reduce the number of significant relationships but 
many remained. 

Second In importance to district size and quite independent of tt Is 
estimated per pupil exp^snditure of the district. Other correlations which 
retain significance after size is controlled are use of media speaialtBtB 
and aenter3j use of in-service training^ use of lay advisory group$t and the 
frequency of teachers^ strikes* 

Student and aomrunity protests are also related to high innovatlveness 
but only when size is not controlled. Other correlations apparently dependent 
on size are use of television and neuepixpera to explain innovations. 

No relationship was founds In spite of expectai i ons, be tween Innovatlveness 
and percent of graduates going on to four year colleges^ pupil-teacher ratio 
and rated difficulty in obtaining financing for new or existing programs. 
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Scve ral i terns from our "p rocedures** list we re also s I gni f 1 cant ly cor re 1 a ted 
with 1 nnovat I venoss . Strongest among these were "resolution of interpersonal 
conflicts" (r .2I» p<.00l)» "creatln<3 awareness of the need for change*' (r « , 
l> <.001) cind *'maxrmi zing chances of participation by many groups" (r - J/, 
P <.005)* None of these items was greatly affected by controlling on ^ize. 
Generally the items which were positively correlated with 1 nnovat i vencss be* 
longed to the two factor clusters 'V^ r 1 1 c i pat ivo problem solving^' and "open 
advocacy" human revolution*" 

There was essentially a zero relationship between the RD^D Iters and 
Innovativeness . In fac emphas 1 s on evaluation seemed to have a slight negative 
relationship, suggesting, perhaps, that too much emphasis on evaluation dampens 
the innovative spirit. It may, of course, also Dortend a greater concern for 
innovation quality than quantity. 

We are very concerned not to exaggerate the Importance of these correla- 
tions. The measure of "innovat tveness*^ In particular Is flawed as a criterion 
measure because It rewards sheer numbers and verbosity without regard to either 
quality or genuine numerical equivalence of measurement units. Nevertheless, 
It does seem desirable to continue searching for and trying out various sorts 
of outcome or criterion measures to help us evaluate the relative importance 
of procedures , bar r 1 e rs , resources , and all other pu rpor tedly "Important" 
variables lo the innovation process. 

« 

0. IMPLICATIONS 

It Is not easy and perhaps not even appropriate for a researcher by 
himseff *^o derive Implications from hts work for either policy makers or 
practitioners. Probably the easiest and most obvious comment might be 
"more research is needed^* and Indited tt Is. However, such a statement ts 
likely to be viewed In toddy's educational environment as both evasive and 
sel f-'Serving. The researcher and the sponsor have an obligation to seek 
out implications for policy and practice as well as for further research. 
Such implications are preferably to be derived as a joint endeavor and not 
as a solo exercise by the researcher, but perhaps what follows m^y provide some 
dialogue aboot what these many survey results *Veally" mean. 

1. iNMOVATIVENESS, PER SE, IS NOT THE PROBLEM 

Our findings suggest a continuous ferment of change in almost al! 
U.S. school districts. On the face of it, many of these changes are profound, 
not trivial. They are complicated, involve many participants, require many 
types of skills, and presumably all sorts of expert resources. The ubiqui- 
tousness of innovation was a finding we did not expect but one which seems 
compel) Ing from our data. It seems to run counter to the idea that many 
have of the U.S. educational "establishment" as frozen in Its ways, indifferent 
to change and unresponsive to the needs of students. If such Imagery is as 
pervasive as I feel it is, then somebody should be doing something to con- 
tradict it because {a) it Isn't so, and (b) it does injury to profession^] 
educators by demoralizing and lowering public esteem ^nd confidence. 



2. WE NEED TO FOCUS ON QUALITY WITHOUT ftEOUCING QUANTITY. 

There appear to t^e enougfi forces at work on UtS. education to act as 
a stimulus for changCt but a will to act is not enough If One knows not how 
to set wisely. The lack of attention to external expert resources and to 
the experience of other school districts suggests that each district is out 
to reinvent many wheels. The consequences of a go-it-alone strategy of 
i nnova t i on are somet i mes good in t e rms of enthusiasm and* i n tens i ty of 1 oca ) ^ 
I n vol vemcnt, but the costs are ove n^ihe Im f ng . Mistakes are made over and Over 
again; large sums are spent in creating essentially parallel and duplicate 
material s, and certain cost-saving and benefit-increasing options are not 
considered because no oiie is aware that they exist. 

Careful eva I uat Ion , by i tse H » will not do much to Improve ^lual 1 ty and 
may discourage i nnovat i veness , It Is more Ifr^portant that districts bring 
In and adapt innovations which have been carefully evaluated In other settings 
than that they expend limited Internal resources on exhaustive evaluations- 



3. THERE A TREMENDOUS FUND Of EXPERIENCE WITH INNOVATION GOING TO VJASTE.^ 

Every year there are at least 20,000 and probably more like 100,000 
innovation efforts begun in U,S, school districts. Many will be successful; 
many will also fail and be terminated; but the experience gained In one place 
in 1972 should be made available to someone contemplating a similar activity 
in another place in 197^. True, every district Is unique in some respects 
but In most respects most districts are not unique; they have direct 
counterparts In other states and regions and even !n their Irnmediate 
vicinity, and these counterparts will be t ry ing out similar or i dent i cal 
innovations. Up to now we have had no satisfactory way of codifying dnd 
banking such experiences so that they can be drawn upon by others^ and 
no retrieval system exists to make such banks hiyhly utilized. 

Yet the experience of local innovation effort in the U.S. is so vast 
that it dwarfs even the largest federal programs (e.g., ESEA, Title IM). 

THERE IS A CRYING NEED FOR IMPROVED EXTENSION SERVICES TO INFORM AND 
ASSIST LOCAL INNOVATORS. 

The existing information networks externa! to schools seem to have 
very low salrency for Innovation managers within school systems, yet there 
is no apparent reluctance to bend an ear to outsiders or to receive their 
help. The pri/ne barriers perceived by innovators center around informational 
issues, e,g. '^confusion about the puj;pose of the innovation" and "lack of 
preci se in format ion about the i nnovat ion," The impl i cat ion is that school s 
are ready and waiting for effective extension services (perhaps analagous 
to the Cooperative Extension Service in Agrfculture but probably with a good 
deal less resistance to cope with). 
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5. LOCAL INNOVATORS CAN MAKE VERY GOOD USE OF SKILLS IN PROBLEM-SOLVING 
ANO COHHUNKATING 

*'Part I cl pat Ion" is the niost important key to success in Innovation, 
accord! ng to our responden t s ; this means part i ci p*-it ion by teache rs , communi ty , 
and students. Yet providing effectively for such pd rt 1 ci pat 1 on In a genuine 
collaborative sense requires great skill in human relations and group manage- 
ment. We found human relations training programs of one sort or another 
mentioned In a little less than half the districts, but the need for qual 1 ty 
programs in tliis area Is apparent. Respondents also Indicated that they 
would find guidance on innovation process helpful In their own future planning 
and act ion , 

6. EXPERT ADVICE ON INOI V lOUAL I ZEO INSTRUCTION ANO TEAM TEACHING WAS SORELY 
NEEOED tN 1970-71 ANO PROBABLY STtLL IS. 

Individualizing instruction is probably ore of the most complex and 
difficult innovation assignments educators have ever put to themselves. 
Nevertheless, this was the most pnputar innovation area In 1970*71* Because 
it is a difficult and complex innovation area and because various federally 
supported R&D projects have been undertaken In this area, It would appear 
to be an especially promising target topic for mass dissemination efforts 
(and an appropriate vehicle for introducing outside InfornatiOT resources 
to loca Is) . 

7. NATIONAL INNOVATION MONITORING IS FCASIBLt ANO 0ES1RABLE. 

The federal government must be able to louk at the forest as well as 
the trees, and indeed there is a forest here where some have thought there 
mi ght be a desert . Wi th a fair degree of pe rs i stence we we re eventual ly 
able to get 7\% of very busy population of educators to respond at length 
to a mailed questionnaire survey. The cost of a first year effort was uell 
under $100^000 and could be ej<pected to decrease over time as sampling 
procedures , forms , da ta process Ing , and report I ng became rout ini zed. 

However, some major deficiencies of the first year study can and 
should be remedied. Most important of the problems still facing us is the 
lack of a solid dependent variable which makes sense to researchers, prac* 
titionersj and policy makers as a manifest "benefit". An improved measure 
of innovat i veness" is one aspect of this. 

Future monitoring efforts should also make more satisfactory probes 
for negative cases. There was an apparent reluctance on the part of our 
respondents to own up to negative consequences and innovations that ran 
awry. We tried to get reports specifically on "unfuccessf uP'or "p'^*^blemst tc" 
innovations in our pilot work but drew a blank. A creative way should be 
found to surmount this problem. 



Future studies should also begin to probe the infrastructure of the educa* 
tional change network between the local district and the national governnient, 
including activities by universities, state agencies^ and sundry private 
Sector groups. Their near- 1 nvl s (bl 1 i ty In this study remains a mystery 
to us. 

Finally, studies should begin to probe tn more depth organizationally 
and temporally within the district* Principals, teachers and other key 
figures within the district should be sampled using eCfuWalent or Identical 
items fo'^ comparison. A start In this direction has been made via the 
exploratory case studies which constitute the second volume of this report. 



SECTION I : 
INNOVATION CONTENT ANO CONSEQUENCES 
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QOTE R IXOi m. 1971 SWASE INNOV ATiai 



In a survey which attempts to compare the relative I nnova t I venes s of 
school districts around the country and to analyze the types of changes 
introduced, innovations of any form and content must be considered. However, 
since innovations may vary greatly in their comprehensiveness, it was 
necessary to limit our comparison and analysis to those which could be 
considered significant In terms of some pre-defined standard. We thus asked 
our sample of superintendents to Include In thefr responses only those 
Innovations which met at least one of the following tliree criteria; 

a, a substantial reorientation on the part of staff, 

b, a reallocation of resources, 

c* adoption of new practices, programs or technology. 

In order to further assure a valid comparison among school districts 

it was necessary to limit our survey to a particular span of time. Since 

the survey began in the fall of 1971, the 1970-71 school year seemed the 

most appropriate time period to sample. We reasoned that Innovations 
int roduced wi thin this time frame would still be fresh in the minds of 

respondents and, in addition, that 3t least some preliminary assessments 

of the impact of the change efforts would already have been made. 



A, SHOWCASE INNO\/ATION CATEGORIES 

While we were interested in determining the total innovative effort 
of each school district wtthin the time fr^me, we were also interested in 
making a detailed analysis of one partfcutaii innovation which the superin- 
tendent saw as most significant, -We-h4)f^ Mermed this the ^"showcase innovation." 
Respondents were asked to describe the^inolvvation briefly in two or three 
sentences, 1 ndl cat i ng what it was, what involved in staff and resources, 
and who It was to benefit,^ It was not necessary for the reported Innovation 
to have been euacessfut provided that the specified 'Mmportance'^ criteria 
were met * 

Since the question was open-ended, the coding schema for responses was 
developed after the fact in such a manner as to be both inclusive and 
descrrptive. The innovations reported felt into five broad categories which 
we have termed (l) 'individualized instruction and team teaching"^ (2) 
"administrative innovations*", (3) "curriculum revision and instructional 
facilities", {U) "prograrmat i c approaches to instruction", and (5) 
'^organizational innovations". The innovations in each of these categories 
are described in detail below. 




'^See Question 1 a of questionnaire, "'Innovation from the Superintendent's 
Viewpoint"', in Appendix A. 



Of our sample of 322 school districts with less than 80 , 000 students, 
315 superintendents described a showcase Innovation, while seven specified 
that no Innovation meeting our criteria had been introduced in the 1970-71 
school year. All of the 31 superintendents of school districts wlt^^ 80,000 
or more students reported a showcase innovation. 

Districts serving 60 , 000 students or less will subsequently be identified 
as ^'representative*' districts because they comprise a national sample carefully 
constructed to represent all regions and size categories. Each data case In 
the sample represents 80,000 pupils, regardless of the actual size of the 
district. Hence, there is approximately one case for every eight districts 
of 10»000 pupil enrollment* one case for every two districts of l+OjOOO enroll- 
ment, and so forth, tf we had achieved a 100^ response rate, we couH have 
said with some assurance that these 322 districts are'truly "representative" 
of all United States school districts up to 80,000; we can say, however* that 
they are truly representative of the 70% of school districts who respond to 
surveys! Districts serving 80,000 or more students will be referred to as 
the "very large" districts. They are treated separately because al 1 such 
districts were sent questionnaires and each Is therefore se 1 f- represent ing . 

Table 2,1 summarizes the numbers of showcase Innovations which have been 
classified into the five broad categories, with totals reported separately 
for representative and for very large school districts. Percentages given 
are based on the numbers of showcase innovations actually reported In each 
of the two size categories, 

( Inse rt Table 2 J he re) 

The largest number of innovations (29^) reported by school districts 
of less than 80,000 students Involved Individualized Instruction and/or 
team teaching, Thes<; two types of innovations were frequently coupled and 
were often part of a broader Innovative effort involving, an open-space 
classroom or school and the introduction of a multi-age> ungraded or continuous 
progress concept as well, A relatively smal le r number of innovations of this 
type (l6%) were adopted by school districts of 80^000 or more students. 

In very large school districts the major innovative effort was in the 
administrative area (35^)^ Included in this category were those innovations 
which concerned administrative structure and policy^ system-wide planning 
and budgeting procedures, staff and pi ant ^'re lated issues* and student issues 
wh I ch were not d( rect ly re la ted to inst ruct ion , In representat t ve schoo 1 
districts, 21^ of showcase innovations were of this general type. 

Representative school districts reported nuch more innovative activity 
than very large districts in the area of curriculum revision and the intro- 
duction of new technology and facilities related i:o instruction izot for 
representative districts as opposed to only 3^ for very large districts). 
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TABLE 2.1 

SHOWCASE INNOVATION DESCRIPTION CATEGORIES 



Innovation Category 


Dtstri cts 
< 80,000 * 
Freq. % 


Districts 
Z 80,000* 
Freq. % 


1 . 


Individualized Instruction and 
Team Teach 1 ng 




(90) 


29 




( 5) 




2. 


Administrative Innovations 




(67) 


21 




(11) 


35 


3. 


Prograrvnatlc Approaches to 
Instruction 




(59) 


19 




( 6) 


19 




Curriculum Change and 
tns t ruct lonal Fact 11 1 les 




(62) 


20 




( )) 


3 


5. 


Organ izat ional 1 nnovat ions 




(37) 


12 




i 8) 


26 


Total 


(315) 100** 




(31) 


100 ** 


No 


Innovation or No Information 




( 7) 




Grand Total 


(322) 


(31) 




Throughout most of this report data are presented for two different system 
size groups because of the separate sampling procedures used. Data for 
districts of less than 80»000 pupils are derived from d statistically 
representative sample, whereas findings for the 80,000 and over category 
represent unweighted averages of all large districts In the population. 


^A 


Throughout this report the percentages 
total for that column due to roijnding. 


in each column 


may not equal 


the 



Representative and very large school dibtrlcts placed an equal emphasis 
on new programmatic approaches to instruction, with 19^ for both groups. 
Innovations In this category Included new programs for special groups of 
students, work"Study programs, the introduction of teacher aldes^ tutors 
and paraprofess iona Is as assistants to classroom teachers, and a few 
specialized programs tnrroduced by students or teachers, 

finally, 12^ of Innovations In representative districts and 26^ of 
innovations in very large districts were what we have termed ''organizational/^ 
Innovations In this category are concerned with such Issues as how the 
school is structured In terms of grade and attendance unlts^ how the school 
year and school day are organized, and the operation of alternative schools 
or model schools or grades In the district. 

We will look at each of the five categories of Innovation types tn 
more detai 1 below. 



\. INDIVIDUALIZED INSTRUCTION AND TEAM TEACHIfjG 



The scope of Innovations In the category of Individualized Instruction 
and team teaching varied considerably from one district to another. Sometimes 
the Innovation was described simply as Individualized Instruction In the 
content of one course In one grade» but more often a morfe comprehensive 
innovation was reported which applied to all course material fn several or 
all grades; this pattern tended to coincide with the introduction of a 
multl'agei ungraded or continuous progress concept, and) In turn, often 
Implied the introduction of the open^space school. This comprehensive approach 
to Individualized t nst ruct ton was frequen tl y coupled wl th the initiation of 
team teaching or differentiated staffing. Since this broad array of innovations 
were so often Interrelated, we were unable to separate them into discrete 
cetegortes, even though any one of them might be considered a significant change 
in Itself, 

Although there were proportionally fewer innovations in this category for 
very large districts than for representative school systems, the Innovations 
were described In similar terms* Howcverj when we consider the implications 
of introducing open education into the elementary or middle schools of a district 
of over 80,000 students, we must recognize the masslveness of this effort. 

Table 2.2 shows that, of the 90 Innovations which representat »ve school 
Systems adopted in this category, 69 were general In nature, while 21 were 
limited to specific curriculum areas. Of the five cases of individualized 
instruction and team teaching reported by superintendents of very large school 
districts three were broad innovations which involved the total school curriculum 
while the other two were curriculum-specific. 



TABLE 2.2 ^ 
SHOWCASE INNOVATION DESCRIPTIONS 
INDIVIDUALIZED INSTRUCTION AND TEAM TEACHING 



Innovat ton 


Di St rict s 
< 80,000 
Freq. 4* 


Di stri cts 
> 80,000 
Freq. 


Appi ies to all Curriculum Areas 


(69) 22 


( 3) to 


Applies to Specific Curriculum Areas 


(21) 7 


( 2) 6 


Total 


(90) 29 


( 5) 16 


^^Percentages are based on the 3l5 showcase 
in this size category. 


innovations reported by districts 


^^Percentages are based on the 3I showcase 
I 1 n th t s si ze category. 


innovations reported by districts 
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In the 2t cases reported by representative schools In which the 
Inr^Qvatlon applied to specific curriculum areas^ reading and math were 
most conv)^only mentioned; In eight cases reading was the Innovative area, 
in four cases it was math^ and In an additional three cases Individualized 
Instruction and team teaching were Initiated in both reading and math. The 
remaining sW cases appHed to language arts» spelHng» science* governmenti 
homemdktng and chemistry- The curriculum areas mentioned^ by superintendents 
of the two very large school systems In which cur r t culum-spect f i c Innovations 
were Introduced were reading and math In the elementary schools of one district 
and social studies and English In the senior high schools of the other district* 

It was frequently mentioned that the demands on the classroom teacher 
were increased both In terms of the time required for lesson preparation and 
in terms of the utilization of classroom time. In-service training programs 
were soinetlmes provided to Introduce teachers to these new approaches* and 
frequently teacher aides were hired to reduce the workloads of the classroom 
teachers* 

In a number of cases It was necessary to redesign existing plant facilities 
or to plan new school buildings to accomodate the cpen school program. Thus 
for many districts a considerable financial commitment was required for addi- 
tional facilities as welt as for staff and materials* 

The benefits sought by the school districts adopting Innovations In this 
category were summed up In a description provfded by one superintendent: 
"Children will benefit from a better learn i ng env I ronmen t wh i ch revolves around 
the pooling of professional skllls» more instructional alternatives and greater 
! ndl vi dual at ten 1 1 on**. 



2. ADMINISTRATIVE IMNOVATIONS 

Innovations which school systems adopted In the administrative area have 
been grouped for descriptive purposes Into seven subgroups: a) research^ 
development and budget* b) relations with community, parents and students* 
c) staff-related issues^ d) administrative structure^ e) student-related 
issues* f) plant Issues, and g) administrative philosophy change. 

Table 2.3 lists the specific types of Innovations placed In each of these 
subgroups, giving the percentages they represent of the total number of show- 
case innovations reported by school systems fn each of the two size categories- 

(Insert Table 2.i here) 



a. Research, Development and Budget 

The most frequently cfted types of innovations in the administrative 
3rea, both for representative school districts and for very large systems, 
were those which have been grouped together under '^research^ development and 
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TABLE 2.3 
SHOWCASE INNOVATION DESCRrPTIONS 
ADMINISTRATIVE INNOVATIONS 





InnoVat Ion 


Oi St ricts 
< 80,000 
Freqt % 


Dl S tr I Ct S 
^ 80,000 
r req , ^ 


a. 


t 

Research, Development and Budget 
Planning, Research and Evaluation 


(IM 


t> 


( M 13 




Cur r 1 ciil urn Deve i opment 


( 7) 


2 


( 1) 3 




Finance Al )ocat 1 on 


( 3) 


1 


to _ 




Performance Contracting 


( 1) 




« to 


b. 


Relations with Community^ Parents and 
Students 










Guidance, Counseling and Oiagnosfs 


(ti) 


3 


'~ ■ 




Desegregat ion 


( 3) 


] 


( 2) 6 




Human Relations Programs 


( 3) 


I 






Public Relations Programs 


( 3) 


I 






Parent-Teacher Conferences 


( 2) 


1 




c. 


Staff-Related Issues 










In-SerVlce Training and Workshops 


(11) 


3 


( I) 3 




Toacher Corps 


( 1) 






d. 


Administrative Structure 










Staff Structiire Changes 


( 3) 


\ 


( I) 3 




[^centralization 


( 2) 


\ 


( 2) 6 


e. 


Student-Related Issues 


( 1) 


A 




f. 


Plant-Related Issues 


( I) 


A 






Administrative Philosophy Change 


( 1) 


A 






Total 


(67) 


21 


(11) 35 



*Less than 0.5^ 
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budgct'* (8^ of innovations In representative districts and 16^ for* very 
large systems)* The largest number of Innovations In this subgroup were 
::hose which had to do specifically with planning^ research and evaluation 

c^ses^ or 1+^ for representative districts; four cases, or 13^ for 
very large districts)* In these Innovations a broad look was taken at 
the operation of the school system to establish objectives and to develop 
new methods of achieving these objectives. In some cases the emphasis was 
on Improving the learning opportunities for children^ while !n other casos 
the Innovation represented an attempt to Institute a more business-like 
method of running the school* Needs and performance assessment studies 
were undertaken^ divisions were set up to plan and evaluate federal and 
other Instructional programs^ and research Into Improving the instructional 
and learning envi ronrnents were established* Three superintendents of 
representative schools specified their primary innovation to be the adoption 
of a planning^ programming and budgeting system (PPBS) * This was described 
by one superintendent as a system which would **beneflt pupils by providing 
the schools and public with better evaluation information^ Improved decision* 
making, long range planning and a better sense of direction*'* In very large 
schools two of the four Innovations In this area were directed towards 
Improvement of the educational program for students, whMe the other two 
were concerned with Increasing the effectiveness of staff, either through 
leadership training or through training in new instructional approaches. 

Also Included r\ the ''research, development and budget'* subgroup were 
those Innovations which were concerned with curriculum development as an 
on-going process rather than as a reorganization of material within a specific 
course or curriculum area \2% for representative districts and 3^ for very 
large districts). In the seven cases reported by superintendents of represen* 
tatlve schools we found that sometimes one or more individuals acted as 
curriculum coordinators to Improve instruction through dally contacts with 
teachers , whl le in other cases a system^wl de st udy of cur r i cul um was undertaken 
* involving the total school staff. The one curriculum development program 
reported by a very large district Involved students as well as all members 
of the staff, 

Three Innovations in representative districts were directed at new 
approaches to funds dispersement . Two of these increased the flexibility 
with which financial resources might be allocated, by allowing teachers or 
principals increased discretion In the spending of specified funds. The third 
was a case in which a new superintendent allocated a larger percentage of 
resources for new staff salaries in order to increase the teacher/student 
ratios in all classes. No innovations reported by very large school systems 
were concerned specifically with finance allocation. 

Finally^ performance contracting, which some educators and laymen have 
ha i led as the ul t imate sol ut Fon to the problem of assuring a dollar val ue for 
a dollar spent, has not yet materialized as a significant approach. Only one 
superintendent of a representative district reported this to be his system's 
showcase innovation, while no cases were reported by very large systems'. 
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b . Re I at I or\s w i th^ ?P?i!lHpj ty, Parents and Studer^ts 

Table 2-3 shows that 7^ of all showcase rnnovations adopted by 
representative districts affected relations with community^ parents and 
students. The students received more attention than did the parents ot 
community in these districts: 3^ of innovations were concerned with guidance^ 
counseling and diagnosis of students' needs and problems. The traditional 
functions of career counseling and guidance in selection of courses represent 
only one aspect of these new programs. Some school systems employed^ In . 
addition^ educational psychologists who were available to consVilt with students 
on any problem^ and some districts were concerned with early diagnosis of 
learning disabillttes in order to provide treatment before any educational 
impafrment might result. No very large districts reported showcase innovations 
in the area of guidance^ counseling and diagnosis. 

Three superintendents (1^) of representative districts and two superin- 
tendents of very large idstricts (6^) reported that desegregation was the 
most significant Innovation in ttieir systems. We recbgnizv^ that d<^segre- 
gation often involves administrative res t ructurlng » a subgroup. whi ch wi 1 1 
be discussed below* but it was evident that^ in terms of ^he issues to be 
solved In Instituting such a change^ those concerned with student^ parent and 
community relations tended to be by far the most salient. Two of the three 
representative districts which implemented a desegregation plan instituted 
human relations programs^ Involving staffs connmunity and students^ to study 
the implications of desegregation and to assist in its implementation^, doth 
cases reported by very large districts called for desegregation of several 
scliools at the same time^ and cne of the superintendents stressed the impor- 
tance of a bl-racial human relations team which was created to assist in 
the process . 

Other human relations programs which aimed at achieving better under* 
standing and communication among all groups^ both Inside and outside the 
school I accounted for another 1% of showcase innovations In representative 
schools. In addition^ the community was the direct target of three public 
relations programs (It) which attempted to describe educational programs to 
the taxpayer. An effort was made to Involve parents in their children's 
progress In another \% of cases^ by means of parent-teacher conferences. 
Very large districts reported no showcase Innovations directed at parents 
or t he commun [ ty . 



c. Stiff-Related Issues 

Table 2.3 shows that new in-service training programs and workshops for 
teachers and other staff acco-.ited for 3? of showcase innovations both In 
representative and In very large school districts. The one case reported 
by a very large system was an ambitious program which called for intensive 
training of teachers from inner city schools. Groups of teachers were trailed 
at a ^*p rof es s i ona 1 development center**^ located in an Inner city school* for a 
period of eight weeks during the school term. Previously trained substitute 
y eachers took over the classes during the t ra i nl ng pe rl od- 



Sonie of the staff training programs reported in representative districts 
were Instituted as a first step In the initiation of a broader change program; 
one superintendent specified thdt the staff In his district were being trained 
in preparation for '*a venture In continuous progress education'' which was to 
begin tn the faU of 1372. Some training programs were for the purpose of 
acquainting teachers with new media and methods^ while others had the objective 
of helping teachers to develop new understanding and skills In their handling 
of students. 

One superintendent of a representative district described the formation 
of a ''teacher corps"'whlch involved the training of 35 Interns In three schools 
under the supervision of eight team leaders. 



d. Administrative Structure 

Th ree i nnovat i ons {\%) we re reported by represent at i ve dt St r I cts in the 
subgroup of changes In administrative structure; these involved alterations 
of staff positions in terms of function, salary and reporting relationships. 
One innovation {}%) which was concerned with changes in staff structure was 
reported by a very large system; this was a renovation of the function and 
structure of supervisory servicers In order to increase teacher-supervisor 
contact^ and U involved the hiring of additional supervisory staff. 

Two cases of decentralization were reported as showcase Innovations In 
each nf the size categories of school systems {\% for representative districts 
and 6^ for very large systems). The purpose of this Innovation, which Involved 
a shift from a central administration to locally based administrative districts, 
was to Increase local autonomy and to enable the schools to be more responsive 
to local needs. In both of the representative districts and In one very large 
district community advisory committees representing the affected communities 
were Involved In the planning and implementation of the innovation. 



e. StudenfRelated Issues 

Only one innovation was classified as beirtg related to student issues 
outside the area of instructional concerns. This innovation in a represen- 
tative district was described as a "get-tough policy'' in enforcing student 
rules and in applying disciplinary action. 



f . Plant Issues 

Agaln> only one innovation fell in the subgroup of pi an t- re lated issues. 
This innovation, also In a representative district^ was described as an attempt 
to provide immediate' school service to all buildings. 
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Administrative Philosophy Change 

The final Innovation In the administrative category was a tolal system 
effort In a representative district to develop a more humanistic approach 
to cducatfon- Thfs innovation called for a '*massJvc turnabout'^ both in 
philosophy and In practices- 



3- PROGRAMMATIC APPROACHES TO INSTRUCTION 

As illustrated in Table 2.*+^ new programmatic approaches to instruction 
constituted 19^ of reported showcase Innovations both in representative 
districts and In very large districts. A few of these programs were intended 
to benefit all chUdrenf but a large majority were directed at special groups 
of students * 



TABLE 2,*+ 
SHOWCASE INNOVATION DESCRIPTIONS 
PROGRAMMATIC APPROACHES TO INSTRUCTIOH 





Innovation 


Oi St ri cts 
< 80,000 
F req . % 


DI s trl cts 
> 80»O0O 
Freq. % 


a , 


Special Instructional Programs 












Reined i al 




U 


( 2) 6' 




Learn ing 01 sabi 1 i t les 


( 


7) 


2 






Pre-School 


( 


6) 


2 


( 2) 6 




Coftipensatory 


( 


6) 


2 






Gifted 


( 


2) 


1 




b. 


Teacher Aides, Tutors 6 Paraprofess 'onal s 












Cross -Age He 1 pi ng 


( 


6) 


2 






Paraprofessionals 
Trai ned A 1 des 


( 
( 


2) 
2) 


I 
I 


j ( 1) 3 


c . 


Work-Study & Occupat ional Preparation 


( 


8). 


3 


( 1) 3 


d. 


Other (e.g. Student and Teacher 
Initiated Approaches) 


( 


6) 


2 




0 


Tot a 1 


(59) 


19 


( 6) 19 
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a ♦ Spec! a > < nst ruct i ona) Programs 

Students in 35 special instructional programs (M^) In representative 
districts ranged from the gtfted to the emotionally disturbed^ but the 
largest number of programs cases) were concerned with remedial education, 
principally in reading, In the primary grades. The second largest 9roup of 
programs ( ? cases) were provided for children with a variety of learning 
disabilities which could not be solved through regular classroom instruction* 
Six more programs were compensatory in nature and were intended to provide 
additional learning experfences for underdch I eve rs f potential dropouts and 
^'educationally disadvantaged** children. There were also six new programs 
Initiated for pre-school children- These programs^ sometimes directed at 
the disadvantaged chlldf were generally Intended to prepare the child for 
prrmary education and to help him or her to overcome any existing social or 
mental handicap. Parents were sometimes urged to participate In these early 
childhood educational experiences. A number of the programs in this groupf 
particularly those aimed at benefitting the disadvantaged child, were federally 
funded. Final lyf two representative school districts Initiated programs for 
gifted students, both providing an opportunity for independent study In a 
field of the student's choosing- 

Two of the four special Instructional programs adopted by very large 
school systems v^ere remedial reading programSj while the other two were 
directed at pre-school children- One pre-school program was established to 
benefit emotionally disturbed children and children with potential learning 
disabilities^ while the other program was des i gned to '^provl de sy st emat i c 
cogn i t r ve deve 1 opmen t for the pre*- school chi 1 d. " 



b, Teacher Aldes^ T ut ors and Parap rofess lona 1 s 

Table 2.U also shows some utilization of teacher aideSf tutors and 
pdraprofessionals (3% for both representative and very large districts) to 
aHevIate the workload of the classroom teacher and to provide some Individual 
attention to those students who required additional instruction- Out of the 
ten Innovations in this area reported by representative districts, six were 
cases of cross-age helping In which older children acted as aides in lower 
grcides or tutored children with special needs under the supervision of the 
classroom teacher. Two school systems added non-p rofess lona 1 personnel to 
their staff to enrich the learning envlronmentf and in the final two repre- 
sentative school districts in this group aides with specialized training 
were employed to assist the teacher by handling students with special learning 
p rob 1 ems - 

None of the very large school districts In our sample reported the use of 
cross-age helperSf but one school system developed a '^Careers Opportunities 
Program^* in which paraprofessi onal s worked as teacher aides while at the same 
tlnfie earning college credit. 
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c . Work"Study and O c cupational Preparation 

Programs providing occupational preparation for students In grades 
8"12 represented 3^ of showcase Innovations for both representative and 
very large school systems. Innovations in this group included more than 
a simple orientation to possible career choices. Some of these involved 
in-school instruction by practitioners of trades and professions in the 
community; others took the students out into the community during scliool 
hours for on-the-job training in business or trades* Still other programs 
combined these two approaches. The students who participated in these 
programs included potential dropouts, students who were unable to benefit 
from a more formal high school program^ and educable mentally retarded 
students. The importance of a high degree of cooperation from employers 
In the community was frequently stressed. In the work-study program adopted 
t>y the very large school in this area the resources of a large corporation 
were used to assist the district in developing a comprehensive career education 
program for students in grades 10*12. 



d , Other Programmatic Approaches 

Six additional diverse programmatic approaches comprised 2% of showcase 
i nnovat I on s for represenlat I ve school districts. In one prog ram the total 
community was used as a ^'learning resource" for high school students, while 
in another^ high school students volunteered their time^ during or after 
school J to the school or to non-profit institutions in the community. One 
superintendent reported o new program In which courses selected, planned and 
run by students were offered as electives i?^ the high school curriculum. One 
high school initiated a program in which candidates for public office appeared 
at school assemblies for presentations and student questions^ and in another 
high school a teacher- i n i t i ated change was reported in which students were 
dismissed from class when the teacher was absent^ rather than having a 
substitute teacher brought In* Finally, one school system reported a change 
in Its kindergarten classrooms, moving from unstructured classroom procedures 
to semi -s t ruct ured methods* 



CURRICULUM CHANGES AiiD INSTRUCTIONAL FACILITIES 

In the fourth category of innovations, changes In curriculum and an 
Increase In instructional facilities and technology, representative school 
systems adopted 62 innovations (20^), while only one innovation (3?) was 
reported by very large districts. There Is thus a sharp contrast between 
very large and representative school systems in the emphasis which they 
Placed on innovations in this category. Table 2.5 presents the specific 
types of innovations adopted In this area. 
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TABLE 2.5 
SHOWCASE INNOVATION DESCRIPTIONS 
CURRICULUM CHAUGE AND INSTRUCTIONAL FACILITIES 



tnnovat ion 


Districts 
< 80,000 
Freq- % 


Di St r i cts 
> 80,000 
Freq. % 


3- Curriculum Changes 






Specific Curriculum Areas 


(25) 8 ■ 


( u 3 


Unit Courses, Htni-Courses and 
Electives 


(16) 5 




Packaged Courses and Materla)s 


( 8) 3 




b. Instructional Technology and Facilities 






Learning Centers 


( 6) Z 




Medi a Centers 


{ 1) 1 




Computer 


( 2) 1 




Other (Driver Ed. Eqpt<, lnfo< System) 


( 3) 1 




Total 


(62) 20 


{ 1) 3 



a , Curriculum Changes 

There we^e ^3 cases (16!^) of changes reported in tho curricula of 
representative school systems. Twenty-ftve superintenJents (8^) reported 
as their showcase innovation a change in specific curriculum areas, and in 
different districts these changes covered a broad range of subjects and all 
grades. Six school districts either introduced occupational orientation 
meterials within the regular course structure (in one case as early as grade 
two), or expanded or added to their industrial arts programs in high schools. 
Five systems introduced bt-llngual or multt-ethnic programs, and there were 
three cases each of curriculum revision or expansion tn English, social 
studies and humanities courses. Reading, health education and human relations 
were mentioned as areas of curriculum revision in other districts. 

The one innovation tn the area of curriculum revision reported by a very 
large school system was described as the introduction of an occupational 
orientation program in grades 7*3. It was designed "to help pupils make 
realistic program choices In senior'high school." 
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A second type of change reported by representative districts in the 
curriculum area was elective "ml n i -courses^* in high schools* Of the 16 
cases (5^^) In which this innovation was reported^ ten applleci strictly to 
English courses, while three more covered both English and social studies. 
One di s t r I ct adopted mtn i - courses In 1 anguage a rts > and one I nt roduced 
electives in a variety of non-basic curriculum areas. Only two school 
districts Instituted a unit course or mini-course program for all subjects, 
in this type of program, rather than offering a full year course required 
of all students, a large number of diverse units were deve 1 oped wh I ch generally 
covered a quarter term of about nine weeks In length- The students were 
allowed to choose any four of these each year, and thus a number of these 
mini-courses became ungraded since students from all high school grades could 
elect to register for the same cou rse . 

Only eight superintendents {}%) of representative school systems cited 
packaged materials as the most significant Innovation in their districts. Of 
these^ three were completely packaged science programs for elementary students, 
two were supplementary reading materials for the primary grades^ and two more 
were packaged materials for Instruction In computer programming. One school 
system introduced packaged materials In a variety of courses. We did find 
that packagecl materials were further i/tilized In some broader innovations, 
particularly In individualized instruction (see earlier discussion). 



Instructional Technology and Facilities 

It is somewhat surprising in this day of advanced technology that no 
very large districts reported showcase innovations in the area of instructional 
innovations dependent upon new technology and facilities; in addition, this 
area represents only U% of the total of showcase innovations in representative 
schoo 'i sys tems * The mos t frequent ly cited innovation fn this subgroup wa^ the 
Installation of new learning centers, reported by six school districts (2%). 
The emphasis of these was on individualized diagnosis, guidance and instruction 
for students in elementary grades through adult education classes. Instruc- 
tional materials in a variety of media were often acquired to aid In these 
programs ^ 

Reloted to the learning centers, but more limited in puroose, were media 
centers which were reported in two representative school systems. These 
districts expanded their library facilities to incJudi^ materials in a variety 
of new media. Including slides, cassettes and audio-visual equipment. 

Only two superintendents (l^ of representative districts) reported as 
their showcase Innovations the addition of computers for use by teachers and 
students, including adult education classes. The computer was, however, a^ 
factor in some additional innovations, even though the addition of a computer 
was not in Itself considered to be the showcase Innovation. In particular, 
some i ndi vl du^i 1 1 zed instruction was implemented through the use of computers 
(computer assisted Instruction, or CAt). 
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Three representative school systems expanded their technology and 
fad U t les in other areas* One system added 3 driving range fo r rnul t i pi e . < 7 
car use in its driver education program, and another district adopted an / 
In format Ion dissemination program wht ch ut 1 1 Ized a wl de variety of resources 
and was available to both students and staff. The final Innovation tn this 
category was the development of a **Math Instructional Objectives Catalog^* \ 
for use in grades K^I 2, 



ORGANIZATIONAL INNOVATIONS 



Proportionally, very (arge school systems adopted niore than twice as 
many innovations In the organizational category as did representative 
districts (26^ as opposed to 12^). Table 2,6 lists the types of innovations 
reported In this category. 



TABLE 2,6 
SHOWCASE INNOVATION DESCRIPTIONS 
ORGANIZATIONAL INNOVATIONS 



Innova tlon 


Oi St ri cts 
< 80,000 
Freq. % 


Oistrl 
> 80 
Treq. 


cts 
,000 
% 




a. 


Operdtlonal Aspects 

Grade and Attendance Unit 


(18) 


6 


( 


\) 


3 






Semester Structure; Extended 
Day or Vear 


( ^) 


1 


( 


2) 


6 






Open Campus 


< 3} 


1 










b. 


F_Lexib]e Modular Schedutinq 


{ 7) 


2 


t 


1) 


3 




c. 


Mode) Schools or Grades 


( 3) 


1 


( 


2) 


6 




d. 


Alternative Schools 


( 2) 


1 


( 


2) 


6 




Tola) 


(37) 


)2 


{ 


8) 


26 
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Ope ra t i ona 1 Aspe ct s 

From Table 2.6 we can see that the largest number of or9ani2atIona) 
Innovations reported by representative school systems were changes In the 
grade and attendance units In the districts' schools. Eighteen such changes 
were reported, representing i% of all showcase Innovations for representative 
school districts. The most common change (II cases) was described as a 
regrouping of the grades to form a middle Bchool; generally the schools moved 
from a 7-9, 10-12 system to a K'5» 6"S, 9-12 arrangementt The rationale 

for this shift was based on a supposition that 'Students in the middle age 
range havfi special needs which In the past have not been recognized. Six 
representative schools with innovations In the **grade and attendance unit'* 
area added a transitional grade between Kindergarten and grade onet Generally 
between 12 and 15 children^ judged '^not quite ready'* for first grade work 
after the completion of Kindergarten^ were placed in this transitional grade 
which provided a high teacher/student ratio and specialized instructional 
materials. The hope was that the majority of these children would be ready 
for second grade at the end of the school year. 

One very large school district reported having made a corm)itment to 
large comprehensive high schools which would enroll all students in grades 
9-12, The opening of the first of these schools was the showcase innovation. 

There were four Innovations (\%) in representative districts which 
involved a change in the structure of the school calendar or alterations In 
the length of the school day or year. One school district changed Its 
semester structure for grades 10-12 by setting aside three weeks at each 
end of t^e school year for s tuden t^des 1 gned mlni-courses in which no grades 
were given. Another school system extended its elementary school year by 

days by offering an Individualized curriculum to a selected group of 
students during July and August* Two changes were reported by representative 
school systems in the length of the school day; these were both due to 
building space constraints. One district put its high schools on dual sessions 
because of ove rcrowdi ng ^ and the other added an extra hour to each end of the 
school day "to allow students to take courses In proper arOias by increasing 
effective building space by 25^," 

The school calendar was altered In two very large school districts . 
In one of these systems the regular l80 day school year was divided into three 
terms, or trimesters; tn the other the entire year was divided Into five 
periods of days each^ with students required to attend any four "qui nmes te rs ," 

Three representative school systems {]%) instituted an "open campus" 
policy which allowed students In senior high school to be released from school 
when tKey were not in class. 
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b. Flexlble^Modular Scheduling 

Innovations which were reported in f lexl b te^modu lar scheduling {2% for 
representative districts and 3t for very targe systems) were ] ns truct iona lly 
I Inked p but the) r primary Intent was descrlbecf as a schecful Ing of classes ]n 
Such a way as to make the rnost advantageous use of time on a day-to-day basis. 
Generally the school day was broken Into 20-mInute modules, using independent 
study or smalt group and targe group instruction where appropriate. One dim 
of this new system was to allow for Individual differences of both students 
and teachers and to allow students to pursue their Individual needs and 
interests. The one very large district which reported the Introduction of 
flexible-modular scheduling In Its high schools designed its program to include 
both On'campus and off-^campus options. Maximum use was made of community 
resources tn both phases of the programt Included in the off*campus program 
were opportunities for Senior students to audit university courses or gain 
expe r ] ence In bus iness » gove rnment » soc I a 1 se rv I ces or cu 1 tural areas . 



c. Model Schools or Grades 

The operation of model schools was reported in two districts In the 
representative sample. These were designed as demonstration centers for 
instructional, curricular and staff development innovations. A third repre- 
sentative district operated six model first grades which were a modified 
version of the British Infant Schools. 

Among very large districts there was one reported case of a model grade 
and one of a model school. The model grade was a pilot Kindergarten program^ 
designed to ''provide Information and recommendations for implementation of a 
county-wide program," The model school was intended to be a magnet school 
which was described as '*a unique approach to achieving improved racial Inte- 
gration through development of Superior and, therefore, attractive ('magnetO 
programs for students." 



d, Alternative Schools 

Alternative schools were reported to be the njost significant innovation 
in two representative school districts {]%) and In two Very large districts 
(6^). These schools were set up to accomodate those students who were alienated 
f rorp^ or who di d not f unct Ion welt in, the t radi t Fonal h igh school envi ronment . 
They might attract both the potential dropout and the student highly motivated 
to learn in a more challenging and individualized setting. 



8. ANALYSIS CATEGORIES 

In much of the remainder of this report we will analyze the showcase 
Innovations described In Question la of our questionnaire as they relate to 
other variables. Three levels of analysis will be provided. First we will 
discuss how showcase Innovations as a whole, for representative and for very 
targe school districts, re late to other variables. Secondly we will maV;e an 
analysis of each of the five categories Into which we have placed the shavcase 
innovations^ again descrl bl ng separa te ly those innovations reported by the 
representative sample and by very large districts. Finally^ we will select 
for analysis those innovations of which there were ten or more cases reported 
by all school districts combined. 



1 . THE TOP TEN tNNOVATIOWS 

Out of the 35 specific types of innovations'^ which w:;re listed in response 
to Question la, on the showcase innovation^ ten were mentioned ten or more 
times; we have chosen these ten Innovations for a detailed analysis. Table 
2.7 lists the^e ten innovations^ with an Indication of the major category from 
which each was drawn. 



( I nsert Table 2, 7 here) 

This table indicates the numbers of times each innovation was cited both 
by representative districts and by very large districts^ and totals are also 
gi ven for all school dl st r » cts comb i ned. 

These ten innovations represent 71^ of all showcase innovations reported 
in the survey, account i ng for 73^ of i nnovat i ons in the represent at 1 ve sampl e 
and 55^ of showcase innovations of the very large school districts reporting. 

Two of these most frequently mentioned innovations (''guidance^ counseling 
and diagnosis"; "unit courses^ mini-courses and electlves") were not ctted 
at all by superintendents of very large districts. However^ we should point 
out that we are dealing with a very small set of large districts and thus it 
is hard to say with precision which innovations were truly "representative** 
among them. The highest frequency for any innovation in very large schools 
was four; this occurred two times (once for "planning, research and evaluation" 
and once for "special instructional programs^O and both of these innovation 
types were included in the top ten. Only one innovation ("individualized 
instruction and team^ teach I ng in general areas*') was mentioned three tines by 
superintendents of very large districts^ and this innovation Is also included 
in the top ten* 

"The 35 specific types of innovations are distributed in the five categories 
as follows: 2 in individualized instruction and team teaching; 16 In adminis- 
trative; 7 in curriculum change and Instructional facilities; U in programmatic 
approaches to instruction; and 6 In organizational (see Tables 2.2 through 2.6). 



TABLE 2.7 
THE TOP TEN SHOWCASE INNOVATIONS 



1 nnovat ton 


1 nnovat Ion 
Category 


Olst rtcts 
< 80,000 
Freq. % 


^ 1 

Districts 
> 80,000 
Freq, % 


CombI ned 
F req . % 


I. 


Individual Instruction and 
Team Teaching AI I 
CurrI culum Areas 


Ind, Instr, S 
Team Teaching 


(69) 


22 


( 3) 


10 


(72) 


21 


2. 


Special Instructional 
Programs 


Prog rammat tc 
Approaches 


(35) 


11 


( M 


13 


(39) 


11 


3. 


Curriculum Revision In 
Sped f 1 c Areas 


Curr. Change 
S Inst . Tech, 


(25) 


8 


( I) 


3 


(26) 


8 


1|. 


Individual Instruction and 
Team Teaching Specific 
CurrI culum Areas 


Ind, Ins tr, t 
Team Teaching 


(21) 


7 


( 2) 


S 


(23) 


7 


5. 


Grade and Attendance Unit 


Organtzattonal 


(18) 


S 


( I) 


3 


(19) 


5 




Planning, Research and 
Evaluat Ion 


Administrative 




H 


\ h) 


13 


(to) 


5 




Unit Courses, Mini -Courses 
and E]ecti ves 


Curr, Change 
£ Instr* Tech, 


06) 


5 






(16) 


5 


8. 


In-Service Training and 
Workshops 


Admi nist rat 1 ve 


(11) 


3 


( I) 


3 


(12) 


3 


9. 


Guidance, Counseling and 
DIagnos Is 


Administrative 


(11) 


3 






(11) 


3 


10, 


Teacher Aides > Tutors and 
Paraprofessionals 


Prog rammatic 
Approaches 


(10) 


3 


( I) 


3 


(11) 


3 


Total 




(230) 


73 


(17) 


55 


(aW) 


71 



The top ten innovations Include at least one Innovation in each of the 
five major categories which was mentioned both by very large and by represen- 
tative districts. Thus» on the whole, this analysis will be quite represen* 
tative for all districts, 

O 
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C. RELATIONSHIP OF INNOVATION TYPE TO DISTRICT SIZE, REGION Mib PER PUPI L 
EXPENDITURE 



I . DISTRICT SIZE AND REGION 

Earlier in this chapter we discussed the fact that our sample was 
carefully drawn to represent school systems of all pupti sizes and all 
regions of the country. One area we were interested tn investigating was 
whether systems of different sizes or from different regions of the country 
tended to adopt different types of innovations. Our data showed that there 
was no significant relationship In either case. Within each size category 
ayid within each region of the country school systems adopted roughly equivalent 
nwnbcv& of innovations in each of our innovation description categoriee, and, 
similarly^ no differences emerged In district size or region and adoption of 
innovations an>ong the top ten. 



2. PER PUPIL EXPENDITURE 

We found considerable variation arwng our sample districts In the amount 
of money expended per pupil. This information was provided by superintendents 
of 278 representative districts and 2U very large districts; Table 2.8 presents 
this data. 



TABLE 2^8 
PER PUPIL EXPENDITURE 



. Per Pup! 1 Expendtt lire 


Distri cts 
< 80,000 ft 
Freq. % 


Districts 
i 80,000 Ait 
Freq. % 


Less than $500 


(22) 


8 






$500 - 599 


(3M 


12 


( 3) 


t3 


$600 - 699 


(1*8) 


17 


( 2) 


8 


$700 - 799 


(60) 


22 


( 7) 


29 


$800 - 899 


(53) 


19 


( 6) 


23 


$900 - 99 9 


(30) 


1 1 


( 5) 


21 


$1 ,000 and over 


(30 


1 1 


( 1) 


U 


Total 


(2 78) 


100 


i2U) 


100 


Mean 


$785 


• 39 


$789.50 


Median 


$750 


.39 


$796.50 



>^ 278 districts reporting out of 315 with showcase innovations 



2U districts reporting out of 31* 



In representative districts the mean per pupil expef^diture w^is $7B5*59* 
with a median of $750*39- For very largo districts the mean was very similar^ 
with $789, 50t and the median^ at $796.50 was sli<^htly higher. 

We were interested In finding out whether the amojiit of money available 
in a district influenced the type of innovation adopted. Our data showed that 
there was no significant relationship In either size sample between per pupil 
expenditure and innovation category* However, we did find some small differ- 
ences in adoption of innovations among the top ten. Table 2.9 gives the 
precent distribution of top ten showcase innovation across seven categories 
of per pup[) expenditure. 



TABLE 2.9 

PER PUPIL EXPENDITURE AND THE TOP TEN (NKOVATIONS 
PERCENT DISTRIBUTION 
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-0 

C 

£ 

s 


Expendi ture 


M-60 


N"3^ 





N"22 




N-15 




N-12 


N'-IO 


N"6 




Less than $500 


7 


12 




111 


6 






17 


30 




8 


$500 - 599 


5 


15 


39 


9 




7 




8 


20 


33 


13 


$600 - 699 


18 


21 




27 


6 


20 


29 


17 




17 


16 


$700 - "799 


25 


2U 


22 


18 


Ik 


13 


7 


25 


^lO 


17 


22 


$800 - 899 


20 


12 


17 




U\ 


IfO 


111 


8 




17 


19 


$900 - 999 


5 


6 


13 


9 


12 


20 


29 


17 


10 




10 


$ 1 ,000 and over 


20 


9 


9 


9 


12 




7 


8 




17 


1 1 


Total 


100 


100 


lOO 


100 


100 


100 


100 


too 


100 


100 


100 


No Informat ion 


N=12 


N«6 


N=3 




N=2 


N=3 


N=2 


N-0 


N=l 


N=5 


N=*35 
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This table shows a slight tendency for systems with lower expenditures 
to adopt special instructional programs. More outstanding is the trend In 
districts with moderately high expenditures to adopt changes In the grade 
and attendance unit structure; U\% of innovations of this type were adopted 
by districts spending between $800 and $899 per pupiK Districts In this 
category also adopted kO% of the innovations in the area of planning, research 
and evaluation^ but the data do not show any clear trend for this type of 
Innovation, finally^ the adoption of 391 of innovations concerning curriculum 
revision in specific areas by districts expending between $500 and $599 per 
pupil stands out as significant ^ but again this does not reflect any general 
tendency of districts with lower e^enditures to adopt innovations In this 
area. 



0. GUm LEVEL OF THE Sj-IOWCASE INNOVATION 

In 212 out of the 315 showcase Innovations reported in rep resent^at 1 ve 
districts it was possible to determine the grade level to which the innovation 
applied. While the grade level could be established for onJy 371 of adminis- 
trative Innovations, this information was available for over 70% of innovations 
in each of the other four innovation description categories. 

In very large school systems grade level Information was provided for 
i? out of the 3' showcase innovations. Again administrative Innovations most 
frequently ]ac!<ed this data; It was reported In only 18^ of cases. This does 
not Imply that grade level Information was not relevant in these cases^ however^ 
and we regret that we do not have this data. 

Table 2.10 shows> for districts of both size samples^ the grade level of 
the showcase Innovations, Immediately apparent is the fact that in represent 



TABLE 2.10 
GRADE LEVEL OF THE SHOWCASE INNOVATION 



Crade Level 


Dist ri cts 
< 80,000 
, Freq. % 


Di St rl cts 
^ 80,000 
Freq. % 


E lemen tary 


(102) I48 


( 3) 18 


Junior/Hi ddl e 


f 8) tt 


( 1) 6 


Senior High 


( 52) 25 


. ( M 21* 


E lemen t a ry-Sen lor 


( IfO) 19 


( 6) 35 


Other 


( 10) 5 


(3) 18 


Tola 1 


(212) 100 


(17) 100 



• 



tative districts the largest number of showcase innovations {UQ%) were 
designed for elementary students. Another 25^ were intended for stucfents 
In senior high school, while only ^t^twere Introduced for the student at the 
Junior high or middle school level. Nineteen percent of showcase innovations 
tn representative school systems had relevance to all students from Kinder** 
garten through senior high school^ while the remaining S% applied toother 
groups of students, Including pre-schoolers and adults. For very large 
districts a larger proportion of showcase Innovations applied to all grade 
levels (35^) » while again the fewest number of Innovations were designed 

for the Junior or middle school student. 

For very large systems, with grade levels reported for only I7 Innovations^ 
It is not meaningful to compare grade levels across the five Innovation cate- 
gories; for representative school systems, however^ this comparison is quite 
interesting. The data for representative systems, presented In Table 2 J I, 
Is highly significant statistically (P<.00) and It can be seen that within 
Innovation categories the distribution across grades differs sharply from the 
distribution for all innovations combined. 



TABLE 2.U 

GRACE LEVEL OF THE SHOWCASE IKNOVATION CATEGORIES 
PERCENT DISTR(8UT(0(J 
DISTRICTS <80,000 



Grade Level ^ 


Ind. instr. 


Admin! s- 


Program- 


Curr. Ch. 


Organ! za' 








Team Teach . 


trstion 


mat Ic 


Instr. Fac. 


tlonal 


Combined 






N-69 


N«25 


N»t42 




N«32 


N=212 




Elementary 1 


80 


32 1 


36 


32 


31 


1)8 




Junior/Middle 


3 


U 


7 


5 




1) 1 


Senior High 


9 


12 


29 


1)8 


31 




E leirti -Sen lOr 


9 


52 


10 


U 




19 1 


Other 






19 


2 


3 


5 1 


Total 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 1 


No Information 


N-21 


H=ii2 








N=103 1 














1 
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The 1 a rges t pc rcent.ige of i nnov.it i ons at Uic c 1 omenta ry Icve 1 w<3 re 
con CO rne d wi th i ndl v i dua I i zed i nst ruct i on and team C<!ach Ing (BOi) , wh He 
about 0 third of i nnovat i ons in the othe r four categori es we re des t gned 
for this grade level* The largest percentage of innovations at the senior 
h I gti I eve 1 we re in the category of cu r r i cu I urn change and I ns t ruct 1 ona) 
facilities and techno logy (hSZ) , Admi n i st rat i ve ! nnovat I ons stan d out as 
being most relevant to students within all academic ()rades, while the largest 
percentage of innovations adopted for students outside the regular grade 
structure were in the area of programmatic approaches; 19^ of programmatic 
approaches were designed for students in this groupi rinalty, no one inno- 
vation type was prevalent at the junior or mtddle level* 

n% we examine tSe &rade distribution for the top ten showcase innovations 
we can see some specific innovations which are contributors to the figures 
5n Table 2,11- Table 2*)2 shows that i nd'i vi dual t zed Instruction and team 



TABLE 2,12 

GRADE LEVEL OF THE TOP TEN SHOWCASE INNOVATIONS 
PERCENT OlSTRIBUTION 
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N-19 


N=19 


N=I9 


N=2 


N-12 


N=6 
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E ] emei^tary 


80 
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37 


79 


37 






67 


33 


50 


55 


Jun 1 or/Mi ddl e 
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10 
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17 
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33 


33 


18 
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26 
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Other 
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100 
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N = I3 
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c^dching, both as it applies to specific curriculum areas and the general 
currtcuJa, ts the outstanding innovation type at the elementary level. Special 
I ns t ruct iona 1 programs iire the mos t common f nnovat i on { 35^) for s t uden ts 
outside the regular grade structure, while at the senior high level the 
percentage of Innovations In unit courses^ mini-courses and clectlves is 
outs tand; n^j . In f act ^ aM innovations of this type were designed for the 
sen ior hi gh s tudent . 



E , CURRICULUM AREAS OF THE SHOWCA S E INNOVATION 

The questionnaire did not Inquire directly as to which curriculum areas, 
if any, the showcase i nnovat ion app ) I ed , but this in format ion was s uppl i e d 
spontaneously by 109 superintendents of representative districts and 6 
superintendents of very large districts. Table 2.13 lists the frequencies 
of mentiO[i of specific curriculum areas for the two sizes of districts separ- 
ately and for all districts combined. The fourth column shows the percentages 
which these combined frequencies represent of all curriculum areas mentioned. 
The final column on the right lists the percentages they represent of all 
showcase i nnovat Ions for all districts combine d. 



(Insert Table 2 J3 here) 



Curriculum areas are reported for one third of all showcase Innovations; 
there are undoubtedly a few additional curriculum-specific Innovations for 
which this information was not supplied. However^ when we later examine the 
curriculum areas of the top ten innovations we wi H see that curriculum areas 
are generally supplied for those innovations which are directly related to 
curriculum. Thus the Mgurc of 33% is probably not far off the true mark. 

The areas of reading and English were by far the most frequently fnentroned 
cur r i cu 1 um Areas . If we comb I ne all areas In wh I ch read i ng and Eng 1 1 sh are 
mentionedf either alone or with other curriculum areas^ we find that they 
comprise a total of ^3% of all curriculum areas mentioned for the two size 
samples combined. Math ranks as a distant second; when the areas of 'Vath" 
and '-reading and math^" are combined^ they represent 17% of curriculum areas 
mentioned- Ca ree r "oriented curriculum areas are also wel 1 represented; combining 
the areas of '^occupations and career preparation" with "vpcatlona. Industrial 
arts ond business education'^ we find 16^ of curriculum-specific showcase Innova- 
tions fall in this general area. 
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TABLE 2.13 

CURRtCULUK ARtAS OF THE SHOWCASE tKMOVATlON 



D 


i strict S 
< go 000 


Districts 
^ 80,000 
Freq . 


1 

1 

rnrtib J n H 
Freq. 


Combi ned 
% of 
Curr. Innov. 


Comb! ned 
% ^^^^ of 
Al) Innov. 


fteacf 1 ng 


23 


1 


25 


22 


7 


Readi ng Math 


12 


) 


13 


11 




Engl '\ $h 


12 




12 


10 


3 


Occupat ional , 
Career Prep» 


10 


2 


12 


10 


3 


Hath 


7 




7 




2 


Voc. , Ind, Arts t 
du5 i ncs 5 Ed. 


7 




7 


* 


2 


Engl r sh e Other 


6 


1 


7 


b 


2 


Sc i ence 


5 




5 


U 




Social Studies 
H i story 






i< 


3 




L<J'l^Uo^c Mil 3 


■1 




1^ 






Human 1 ties e Art ^ 






i< 


3 




Co^T^pLite r 
r rug r ramni 1 












Other 


12 




12 


10 


3 


Total 


109 


b 


1 15 


too?; 


33^ 


No t n fornia t i On 


206 


25 


231 






Grand Total 


315 

— ' 


31 


3^6 


m 

1 ^ 



^^'^ Percentages in this column are based on the 115 reported curr i cu lum-speci f J c 
showcase \ nnovat Ions , 
Percentages in thJs co / umn are based on the tola] number of shov-vcase innova- 
tions in a1 ) districts combined (3^6^)- 
Curriculum Areas with a frequency of I are combined; included are such areas 
as spelling, bi-lfngual, mirU j -ethn i c and human relations currJcular 
conten t . 
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K CURRICULUM AREAS OF THE FIVE INNOVATION OESCRiPTtON CATEGORIES 

As would be expected^ curr I cu ]um-specl f i c innovations were not distributed 
evenly through the five categories of showcase innovations. Only 3% of admin- 
istrative innovations and 2% of organizational innovations were identified as 
being specific to curriculum areas. Of the 115 innovations which were 
curri cul uin-speci f i C| 107 or 53^ feit into the three Innovation categories 
which are concerned with Instruction. Three fourths of all innovations In 
the category of curriculum changes and instructional facilities were curriculum- 
specific, while nearly half of the innovations in the category of programmatic 
approaches and nearly one third of Innovations In the area of individualized 
instruction and team teaching were specific to curriculum areas, 

Table 2.1^1 lists the frequency and percent distribution of curriculum 
areas in the three instructional categories of Innovations. In the category 
of individualized instruction ^nd team teaching" the emphasis Is on reading 



( Inse rt Table 2.\k here) 



and math, with 65^ of all curriculum-specific innovations being in these two 
areas . No i nnovat i ons in this category we re speci f 1 ed as be I ng conce rned with 
occupat iona ] or vocat i ona 1 curr i cula. ^ 

Innovations In the category of programmatic approaches; were devoted 
primarily to reading (59^ when the area of 'Veading and math" is combined with 
''reading'*) and vocational and occupational preparation (33^ for these two 
areas comb i ned) , 

f The emphasis In the category of curriculum changes was on English, with 
3^^ of curriculum-specific innovations being in this area {when ''English and 
other*' is combined with English). The remainder of curriculum-specific 
innovations in this category are spread through other curriculum areas to a 
greater extent than Is the case with the other two Instructional categories. 



2. CURRICULUM AREAS OF THE TOP TEN SHOWCASE INNOVATION^ 

Again, curri cul um-spec; f i c innovations were not distributed evenly 
throughout the top ten innovations but were concentrated in those innovation 
areas which were related to curri culum and instruction. Five innovation types 
stand out as having a considerable portion of curriculum-specific innovations; 
the d i s tr i but Ion of cu r r i cu 1 um areas for these f i vc types are gi ven in 
Table 2.15- 



(insert Table 2. !5 here) 



TABLE ]^ 
CURRICULUM AR5AS OF THE 
INSTRUCTIONAL INNOVATION CATEGORIES 
ALL DISTRICTS COMBINED 



Curri culun Area 



4^ U> 

H O \fi 

^ ^ 

, u ^ II 

irt y 

D C <U 

O ^ U. 



Fre:;. ^ 



o 11 
cn 2. 



Freq. ^ 



C 

1ft 

_ Kl fvl 

II 

• e z 



Freq. 



Read! ng 
Eng] i sh 

Reading e Math 

Occupational Preparation, Careers 
Hath 

Engl 1 sh & Other 

Vocational, Ind. Arts, Business Ed, 
Scl ence 

Social Studies, History 
LanQuag." Arts 
Computer Programming 
Human i t les 6 Arts 
Other 

Total 



( 9 

(11) 23 



( M 
( 1) 



9 

2 



( 5) 11 

( 3) 6 



( 3) 

{ 3) 

( 1) 

( 3) 

( 3) 



6 
6 
2 
6 
6 



( 6) 13 



{t*7) 100 



(12) 39 

( 6) 20 

( 7) 23 

( 1) 3 



( 3) 
( 1) 



10 



( 1) 3 



(31) 100 



( 9) 31 

( 1) 3 

(5) 17 

( 5) 17 

( 2) 7 

( 1) 3 

( 1) 3 

( 2) 7 



{ 3) 10 



(29) 100 
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TABLE 2.15 
CURRICULUM AREAS OF THE 
TOP TEN INNOVATIONS 



_ 1 ■ * 

Cur r i cu] um 
Area 


1 

m U 
C flj 
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^— fy^ 
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2 
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1 


2 


3 
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3 
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Occupational ^ Careers 


- 


I* 
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Socia) Studies 


1 


3 
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Human 1 1 ie*^ £ Arts 




3 










1 At\ni\A Arte 


1 

1 




1 
1 








Sc i ence 


1 






1 






Other 


2 


I* 


1 




1 




Total 


23 


23 




5 





fn three cases (indFvidua) Ized instruction, teacher aides and special 
progranis) reading and math are the most heavily represented curriculum areas. 
In r.ontrast, there are no Innovations !n these areas in *'unil courses, mint- 
courses and elect! ves here the emphasi s i s heavl ly on Engl ! sh, Innovat Ions 
in ^'curriculum revision'* were more evenly spread through the currfculom areas, 
with the highest concentration being In the occupatFonal and vocational area*i* 



TARGET GROUPS OF THE SHOWCASE I N NOVATION 

Specific groups of students were mentioned as the primary target of 
the showcase Innovation in 73 representative districts and 9 very large 
districts, The frequency of mention of each target group Is listed tn 
Table 2: 16. The fourth column shows the percentages which the combined 
frequencies for all districts represent of Innovations directed at special 
groups^ and the final column lists the percentages they represent of all 
showcase innovat ions 4 



(Insert Table 2.l6 here) 



Since the innovations which were directed at special groups of student*/ 
comprise 2h% of the totals presumably the remaining 7S% of Innovations were 
intended to benefit students In general^ either directly or indirectly. 
Understandably ► those innovations which were directed at selected sub-groups 
of students were intended^ for the most part, to tackle particular problem 
areas. Regrouping the target groups in Table 2.16 we can see the pattern 
more clearly, Unde rachieve rs > dropouts and potential dropouts together are 
the target of 33^ of these innovations, Those students who are dl sadvantaged f 
from a low socio-economic group or who belong to an ethnic minority are 
singled out in 27% of cases. Students with disabilities or handicapSf either 
physical^ mental or emotional, are the target groups in 15^ of cases. These 
"'problem groups*' together represent 7k% of the total of targetted innovations 
and 18^ of all Innovations. 

Taken together^ the programs for pre^first gradef first grade and other 
elementary students comprise another ]^% of the total of targetted innovations 
and ^% of all showcase Innovations, Many of these programs are Intended to 
prevent problems from developing in later years. 

The preadolescent and the gifted student are each the target of 2% of 
Innovations in this special group and 1^ of showcase Innovations In general. 



\. TARGET GROUPS OF THE FWE INNOVATION DESCRIPTION CATEGORIES 

Table 2.1? lists the number of innovations in each Innovation category 
which were directed at specific target groups; the fourth column shows the 
total number of innovations in each category for all districts combined^ and 
the final column give? the percentage of innovations in each category which 
are targetted to specific groups of students. 



( I nsert Table 2.17 here) 
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TABLE 2.16 

TARGET GROUPS OF THE SHOWCASE INNOVATION 



Target Group 


01 s t r 1 ct s 
< 80^000 
Freq. 


Districts 
^ 80,000 
rreq. 


Comb t ned 
Freq, 


Comb i ned 
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"1 
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1 
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1 


- 
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1 


- 


I 


1 


A 
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2 




2 


2 


1 


Total 


73 


9 


82 


100 


21) 


No Informat ion 


21*2 


22 


26^) 






Grand Total 


315 


31 







* Less than 0.5^ 

*A Percentages in thfS column are based on the 82 cases for whtch a target 



group was reported. 

AAA Percentages In this column are based on the total of 31*6 showcase Innovations. 
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TA6LE 2.17 
fRECtUENCY Of TARGET GROUPS IN THE 
INNOVATION DESCRIPTION CATEGORIES 





Innov, With Target 


Groups 


All Innov. 


Percent of 


Innovat Ion Category 


D1st rl cts 
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Freq* 


Distrl cts 
i 80,000 
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29 
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0 


78 


10 
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Teaching 


3 




3 


95 


3 


Total 


73 


9 
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3't6 
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As woul d be ant I cipated from earl ler dFscuss ions > the category wl th 
the largest number of targetted Innovations is that of programmatic approaches; 
7S% of Innovations in this category are of this type. Other categories show 
considerably smaller percentages, with the category of individualized Instruc* 
tion and team teaching containing the least number of targetted innovations, 
with only 3^. 

in Table 2.18 the detailed frequency and percent distribution of target 
groups for the five innovation categories are given- Of particular interest 
is the category of programmatic approaches since by far the largest number 

(Insert Table 2. 18 here) 



of targetted innovations fall in this category. It should be noted that 
none of the innovations in this category are directed at students of ethnic 
minority background; rather^ innovations for this subgroup are concentrated 
in the categories of curriculum change and administration where innovations 
for this group comprise nearly half of the totals. When we examine the 
target groups of the top ten showcase innovations, we will be able to identify 
in many cases the particular innovation types which account for the distri- 
bution in Table 2.l8t 
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TABLE 2. 18 

TARGET GROUPS OF THE INNOVATION DESCRIPTION CATEGORIES 
ALL DISTRICTS COMBINED 
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2. TARGET GROUPS OF THE TOP TEN INMOVATIONS 

Table 2J9 shows what percentage of each of the ten top fnnovations was 
mentioned as being directed at specific target groups- There were 6^ such 
innovations in alt in the top ten» with over half of these being "special 
instructional programs", All of the innovations of this tvpe were targetted 
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TABlE 2.19 

PERCENTAGES OF THE TOP TEN INNOVATIONS WHICH ARE 
DIRECTED AT SPECIFIC TARGET r.ROUPS 



Innovation Type 


Total NufTiber 
of Innovat ions 
In Each Type 


Number 
Report 1 ng 
Target Group 


Pe rcent 
Of Total 


Specia 1 Inst ruct lonal Programs 


39 


39 
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Unit Courses, Mint-Courses & 
E 1 e ct i ves 


)6 






In-Service Training 


12 






Total 


2i47 







to specia) groups of students. Teacher aides, tutors and paraprofessionals 
were employed to benefit special groups of students In 55% of cases, and in 
^1% of cases grade and attendance unit alterations were intended to benefit 
specific target groups. Four other Innovation types were directed at smaller 
proportions of special groups, whi?e the final three innovation types were 
never designed for specific target groups. 

Table 2.20 presents the frequency distribution of target groups for the 
top ten innovation types. The two categories of Individualized instruction 
and team teaching (for specific curriculum areas and for general curriculum) 
are combined in this table and the three Innovation types which included no 
targetted innovations are not included in the Table- 
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TABLE 2.20 
TARGET GROUPS OF THE 
TOP TEN INNOVATIONS* 



Target Group 


c 

o 

— Q- 

Freq - 


1 

^ 

dj « 

— c 
< td o 

* *rt 

V ^ 

V, 4) 
fl> w 0 
H 1- a 
Freq* 


7 Grade & 

£ Attendance Unit 


3l 

^ > 
u £ 

Freq, 


id 

a> 

* C (/I 

S 

C 4) o 

V) c 
c Ol 

D 0 - 

o o 
Freq, 


o 
u 

id O) 4J 

c a 

1j *6 id 

^ 1*! m 
1— 

*o c 

C V CI 

^ H <3 . 
F req . 


Underachievers J Slow Progress 




2 


- 


1 


- 


- 


Low Socio-E conoml c> 














Di 5 advan t aged 


7 




1 
1 




1 
1 


2 


Pr6-f I rs t Grade . First Grade 


5 




c 






1 


Lea rn t no Of <Ah M j t v 


L 








1 




E t hn i c Hi no r i tv 






- 


li 






Emotional ly Disturbed 


2 


** 




I 


** 




Dropout^ Potential Dropouts 




- 




- 


- 


- 


Gifted 


2 


- 




- 


- 


- 


Preadolescent 


- 




2 


- 


- 


- 


Cross-Age Tutoring, First 














Grade 


- 


2 




- 


- 


- 


Cross-Age Jutoring, Elementary 




2 










Aurally Handicapped 


1 












Speech Handicapped 


1 












Total 


39 


6 


8 


6 


' 2 


3 



* The two categories of 'M ndi vidua 1 1 zed Instruction and team teaching*' x 
(general > and specific curriculum areas) are combined; three Innovation 
types with no targetted innovations (see table 2J9 ) are not included 
in this table. 
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Over one third of special instructional programs were directed at the 
"underachievers*' in the student population; this reflects the large number 
of remedial programs v/hich we found in this innovaticwi type. Disadvantaged 
students v^ere the object of 7 special instructional programs^ and these would 
be related to the compensatory (>rograms discussed above. Five programs were 
provided for children in the pre*fJrst grade and first grade group, and four 
programs were designed for students with learning disabilities. 

Five cases of grade and attendance unit shifts to benefit pre-first 
grade and first grade students are related to the transitional grade between 
kindergarten and first grade which was discussed earlier. 

The only innovations in the top ten which were reported to benefit 
ethnic minorities were in the area of curriculum revision. 



G- DESCRIPTIVE ELEMENTS OF THE SHOWCASE INNOVATION 

As we coded the answers to the question which asked superintendents to 
describe their most significant innovation, *.^e felt that In some cases the 
innovations mentioned were not adequately characterized by the type and category 
into whi ch we placed them. We therefo'^e drew up a 1 ist of 25 elements which 
could be used to further describe the shwcase innovations; the presence or 
absence of each of these elennents was coded for each innovation. An innovation 
which was administrative in nature, for instance the initiation of an In-service 
training program, may also have been related to instruction; it may have been 
in preparation for the Introduction of Individualized instruction. In such a 
case the innovation would have been coded as having "instructional elements" 
as well as '^administrative elements-" Conversely^ when an innovation was 
described as " i ndi vi duatt zed instruction/' the respondent might have added 
that in-servfce training was provided. In this case both "Instructional" and 
*'admlni stratlve" elements would again have been coded as present. In both 
the above examples the elements "Individualized instruction" and "in-service 
training" would also have been coded as present. Similarly, any Innovation 
which included the addition of teacher aides would be coded 3s having this 
element present, whether or not the introduction of teacher aides constituted 
the showcase innovation. Table 2-21 lists these descriptive elements and gives 
the frequency of mention of oach for Innovations in each of the two size sample 
categories. Percentages listed are based on the total number of showcase 
innovations reported in each of the two size samples and then for all showcase 
I nnovat i ons combi ned . 



(Insert Table 2.21 here) 



TABLE 2.21 

Oef,CRlPTlVE ELEMENTS OF THE SHOWCASE IKKOVATION 



Descriptive Element* 


01st ricts 
< 80.000 
Treq. % 


OTstricts 1 
> 80,000 ' 
'Freq. % 


Combined 
Freq. t 


Instructional Elements 


/ ^ ^ * \ 




(2l) 


68 


(285) 


82 


Administrative Elements 




^17 


(20) 


6^1 


(167) 


1)8 


Organizational Elements 


(lOii) 


33 


(lit) 


'tS 


(118) 


3** 


Individualized Instruction 


( 89) 


28 


i 7) 


23 


( 96) 


28 


Oi St r 1 ct-w! de Coverage 


( 


1 U 


(13) 


^12 


( 56) 


16 


Teacher Aldas» Paraprofesslonals 


( 35) 


11 


( 7) 


23 


( 1)2) 


12 


In-Service Teacher Training 


( 35) 


11 


( 3) 


10 


( 38) 


H 


Team/Cooperative Teaching 


( 3't) 


11 


( 3) 


to 


( 37) 


1 1 


Open Space, Open School 


( 28) 


9 


( it) 


13 


( 32) 


9 


Ungraded 


( 25) 


8 


( 1) 


3 


( .26) 


8 


Mini-Courses, Electlves 


( 17) 


5 


( 3) 


10 


( 20) 


6 


Building, Physical Plant 


( 18) 


6 


( 2) 


6 


( 20) 




Continuous Progress 


( 19) 


6 






( 19) 


5 


Computer, TV 


( 17) 


5 


( 1) 


3 


( 18) 


5 


Commun i t y Resources 


( l^i) 




( **) 


13 


( 18) 


5 


Learning/Resource Cer.ters 


( 17) 


5 






( 17) 


5 


Federal Funds 


( 16) 


5 


( 1) 


3 


( 17) 


5 


Flextbte-Hodular Scheduling 


( 15) 


5 


( 2) 


6 


( 17) 


5 


Learning Packages 


( 


t( 


( I) 


3 


( 15) 


1) 


Oi f fe rent 1 atcd Staffing 


( 13) 




( 1) 


3 


( U) 


1) 


Small Groups 


( 1 1) 


3 






( 11) 


3 


Cross^Age Tutorfng 


( 8) 


3 


( 1) 


3 


( 9) 


3 


Hul t i -Age 


( 7) 


2 


( 1) 


3 


( 8) 


2 


Bi ^Linguol 


( 5) 


2 






( 5) 


1 


MultE'Unl t 


( it) 


1 






( .) 


1 



^ Cased on spontaneous mentions In open-ended questions. In some cases we 
expect that these are underestimates of actual utilization of these elements* 
e.g., Federal funds were probably available and utilized In many more innovations 
but this fact was not salient to the respondent. 
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For all districts con.b i ned » 82 >, of i nnovot I OnS cont a) nod i ns t r uct i ona 1 
elements; for very large districts this figure was somewhat )ower than for 
reprcsenSat ive di sr^i ct$-H[68^ as poDOsed to.8'»^;)v. .Ho othf^.r h^nri^ 
vations in very* targe districts were characterized by a higher percentage 
of administrative elements th^jn was the case for representative districts, 
fn the very large districts 6^*^ of innovations had administrative elements^ 
nearly the same as the number of innovations with i ns t rucat i ona 1 elements. 
In contrast, in representative districts only k7% of innovations had adminis- 
trative elements. Innovations with organ I zat r ona i elements were less frequent 
in all districts, but here again the very large districts implemented a higher 
proportion of Innovations which were to some degree organ i ?at,ional in nature. 
Representative districts, v;ith less complex administrative and 6rganizat ional 
structures*^ have apparently been able to place more emphasis on instructional 
matters than have the very large districts. 

fn very large districts ^2% of showcase Innovations are implemented on 
a district-wide basis, while for representative districts this Is true in only 
1^*^ of cases. Teacher aides are also employed more frequently in very Inrge 
districts (23% of innovations as opposed to 11^ for representative districts). 
It should also be noted that community resources are utilized more frequently 
in the very large districts (13% for very large districts and ^% for represen- 
tative districts). Finally^ of particular Interest Is the fact that the use 
of federal funds was cnentioned spontaneously in only 5% of representative 
systems and yz of very largti districts, a very low figure in both cases and 
probably a gross underestimate (see footnote to Table 2.2l). 



1. DESCRIPTIVE ELEMENTS OF THE INNOVATION DESCRIPTION CATEGORIES 

flecouse of the nature of the coding s^sten* it would be expected that 
™ny of the d'sscrlptlve elements wou!d be present predominantly in certain 
innovation categories. For example, we would expect that the greatest number 
of " 'ml n I -courses and electives'* would be present In the category of "curriculum 
revision,*' and '*team teachlntj" should occur predominantly In the cateyory of 
"i nd i vi dua 1 i ze d Ins truct i on and team teach i ng . " In almost a 1 1 case s this t urned 
out to be t rue t and we have not analyzed the presence of these descrip^^ive 
elements any further. There remain eight descriptive elements which are 
interesting to compare across the five Innovation description categorl'is. 
Tables 2,22 and 2.23 make this comparison for representative districts and very 
large districts respect: f ve 1 y . 



(insert Tables 2.22 and 2.23 here) 



TA3LE 2.22 , 

WE IHHOVATION DESCRIPTION CATEGORIES 
PERCENT DISTRIBUTION 
DISTRICTS < 80,000 





N C 
C *- 
0 ^ 

rrj *^ U 

T? "J D 

h- 

> 

*- w e 

C C V 
H 

N= 90 


4> 
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♦J 

L 

e 

< 

N- 67 


u 

rc V 

1 "5 

I, p 

59 


^ ' - 

C *- 

x; 

3 *^ 
U ♦J 

^- c 
H* 62 


c 
0 

*J 

N 

c 
a> 
o 

N- 37 


Combined 
H-315 


Inst ruct 1 onal Elements 


100 


its 


100 


100 


62 


8ii 


Admin 1 s t rat 1 ve Elements 


27 


100 




<»3 


21) 


it7 


Organiza tf onal Elements 


i»6 




8 


29 


100 


33 


Ind t vi dua 1 izcd [ns t ruction 


57 




B^t 


) 1 


21* 


28 


D! s t ri ct 'wi de Coverage 




its 


5 


6 


8 




Building/Physlca! Plant 


8 




2 


2 


16 


6 


Communi ty Resources 


2 




15 


2 




1) 


Federal Funds 


4 




15 


^ 2 

i 




5 
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TABLE 2.23 

THE INNOVATION DESCPTPTION CATEGORIES 
PERCENT DISTRIBUTION 
DISTRICTS > 60 , 000 











c — 




















N C 

c 

*— 0 ^ 

(0 u 

TD U V 








c 
0 
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U 

16 

*" P 

0 a 


6 o 






e Lu 

3 


+J 
(0 
N 








D ^ 

U w 






> ^ 




^— V> 


c 








*i 


»- C 
^ — 






c c ^ 




fi- < 




o 


Corolbl ned 




N" 5 


N- I ) 


N- 6 


N- 1 


N" 8 


N-31 


Instruct ional Elements 


100 


36 


100 


100 


■ 63 


68 


Admi n i s t rat r ve Elements 


i»0 


100 


33 


100 


50 


65 


Organizat iona ) Elements 


60 


18 


17 




IpO 




Individualized Instruction 


80 




33 




13 


23 


Dt St r 1 ct -wt de Coverage 




55 


67 




38 


k2 


8ui Iding/Physical Plant 


20 


9 






• u 


6 


Commun i ty Resources 


20 




17 




25 


13 


Federal Funds 






17 


1 


_ 


3 
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The last four descriptive elements In the^e tables provide the moft 
interesting comparison* in representative districts Innovations In thft 
a(^l n 1 s trat I ve area are th^^^r^nly : c^* have a l^^b n*ir/-*ir^hAn*i - . 

di St rl ct*w] de coverage ik'it) In very large districts the highest propor- 
tion of innovations wfth this characteristic are in the category of "progra- 
mmatic approaches" (6?%) although here also a high proportion of admlnis- 
t rat i ve Innovat Ions have d i st r 1 ct*wi de coverage (55^) * 

In representative districts Innovations which affect the buildings or 
phylical plants of the school system occur most frequently In the organiz- 
ational area^ whereas in very large districts such Innovations occur most 
often in the category of individualized instruction and team teaching* 

Innovations In the fategory of ''programmatic approaches" make use of 
comun 1 ty resources In 15% of cases in rep re sen tat i ve school districts; this 
figure !s nearly the same for very large districts (17%)» but these large 
districts also make use of community resources in 20^ of iimuvations in 
^'individualized instruction and team teaching" and In 2S% of "organi zat lonaT* 
i nnovat Ions t 

)n all districts federal funds are used most frequently in "programmatic 
approaches" {)S% in representative districts and )T% in very large districts)* 



2* DESCRIPTIVE ELEMENTS OF THE TOP TEN INNOVATIONS 

The same eight descriptive elements selected above are relevant to a 
compar I son across the top ten 1 nnovat ions ; the pe rcent distribution of this 
analysis is given in Table 2*2^** individualized Instruction, though most 
common In the Innovation types "individualized instruction and team teaching"* 
also occurs quite often In "special Instructional programs"** The only 

(Insert Table 2*2'fhere) 

innovation in the top ten which is d I st rl ct -\^t in a slgnificat^t number of 
cases is "planning, research and evaluation** (67^)* Innovations which affect 
the building and physical plant occur most frequently in alterations of the 
grade and attendance unit* Federal ^unds were utilized most frequently In 
"special instructional programs", with 23^ of Innovations of this type making 
use of this resource* Commur^ity resources were also taken advantage of most 
frequently In special instructional programs although to a lesser extent (10^)* 
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TA6LE 2.2li 
DESCRIPTIVE ELEMENTS OF 
THE TOP TEN INNOVATIONS 
PERCENT DISTRIBimON 
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nst ruct ional 
idminlstrative 
rgan tzat I ona 1 
nd. Instr. 
(Strict-wide 
u M d i 119 



onrriun t ty 

Resources 

ederal Funds 



100 
31 

58 
6 

11 
1) 
3 



100 

1)1 

10 
1)6 
13 
3 
10 

23 



100 



62 



15 



100 
17 
52 
56 



53 
32 
100 
16 
16 
26 



50 



100 



100 



25 
81 



75 



100 



13 



100 



67 
6 



8 
8 



18 



100 
18 

36 
9 



88 
'•5 
35 
32 

13 
6 
3 
7 



3. PROFILE OF INDIVIOmiZED INSTRUCTION AND TEAH TEACHING 

We stated earlier that innovations which often contained many significant 
elements were grouped together in the category of "individualized instruction 
and team teaching" since these elements very frequently occurred together in 
the same innovation. Using the descriptive elements it is possible to construct 
a profile of the innovations in this category; Table 2.25 presents a separate 
profile for innovations which apply to all curriculum areas and for innovations 
applying to specific areas. TSe combined profile is also provided, and in the 
final column on the right the percentage of each element which is contained 
in all showcase innovations together are given for comparative purposes. 



(Insert Table 2,25 here) 
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TABLE 2.25 

INDIVIDUALIZED INSTRUCTION AND TEAM TEACHING 
PROFILE OF DESCRIPTIVE ELEMENTS 


1 

Descrlpt 1 ve Elements 






[ r,- ^ 40c*v 


1 c 3 ^> 






AM Ik] 
T<^ Ter 
1 nnov . 


All 
Curri culum 

Areas 
Freq, % 


Speci f i c 
Curriculum 

Areas 
Freq, % 


Combi ned 
Freqi % 


Indt vidua 1 izcd Ins t ruction 






(13) 


56 


(55) 


58 


28 


Team Teach 1 ng 


(2 8) 


39 


( 3) 


M 


(3l) 


33 


11 


Open Space 


<25) 


35 


( 1) 


t) 


(26) 


27 


9 


Ung raded 


(15) 


21 


( 7) 


30 


(22) 


23 


8 


Con 1 1 nuous Proo res s 


(11) 


15 


( M 


17 


(15) 


16 




Teacher Aides, Tutors* 


( S) 


11 


( 5) 


22 


(13) 


\k 


12 


Paraprofessicnals 
















Differentiated Staffing 


(10) 


It) 


( 1) 




(11) 


12 


() 


Bui Iding Changes 


( S) 


11 






( 8) 


8 


6 


Hul t i -Age 


( 7) 


10 






( 7) 


7 


2 


Learning Packages 


( 3) 




( ^) 


17 


( 7) 


7 


. li 


Di s t r 1 ct *w i de Cove rage 


( h) 


6 






( (t) 


k 


16 



Included in this table are all those descriptive elements for which 
there is an appreciable difference between either of the innovation types 
under consideration and all innovations combined; this Is the Cose for half 
of the descriptive elements presented above. Both innovation types Contain 
similarly large proportions of innovations which include individualized 
instruction (58^ and 56%); also in both types innovations involving continuous 
progress occur nwre frequently than is the case for innovations in general- 
Host of the remaining elements in Table 2.25, however, are more character** 
istic of one innovation type than of the other^ Innovations as they apply 
to all cur r icul um areas tend to Involve team teaching ( 39%K open space (35^) , 
differentiated staffing {1^%)» building changes(ll% - presumably required by 
the open space design), multi*age groupings (lOt), and, finally, the courses 
tend to be ungraded (21^) ► although to a lesser extent than is the case for 
O the innovation as It applies to specific curriculum areas. 

ERIC 
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When the innovation is applied lo specific curri cul un* areas it is more 
likely to involve on unqroiied ;jpp ro jch {301), employment of teacher aides 
and tutors (22'^) nnd the use of learning packages i]7X) . 

Finally, it cTppenrs tfiot innov^itions In tfiis category are less likely 
to be d i s t ri ct *w i de In their coverage than are innovations !n general. In 
particular, none of the mnovationi in our sample which applied to specific 
curriculum areas had been instituteo on a d i s t ri ct -wi de basis. 



H, SUMMARy 

Responses to the questionnaire indicated that school systems all across 
the country are heavily involved in experimenting with new tnnovationsi Out 
of the 322 school districts with less than 80,000 students which responded 
to the questionnaire, 315 were able to report that they had Ins^tituted an 
Innovation of significant proportions during the 1970-^7) school year. All 
of the 3' districts with 80,000 or rxire students wh i cl^ returned questionnaires 
had significant Innovations to report. These '^showcase'* Innovations were 
divided into five categori ^.^s ; 'individualized instruction and team teaching," 
"administrative Innovations/' "programmatic approaches to Instruction," 
"curriculum changes and instructional facilities and technology," and "organ- 
i zat i ona 1 I nnovat i ons . " 

in representative districts of enrolhnent under 80,000 the most common 
a red of i nnovat i on was "i ndl v i dua i i zed i ns t ruct i on and team teach i ng ;" 
29% of innovations in these di'itricts were of this type. The most common 
innovations in very large distf"icts (enrollment of 80,000 or more) were 
admlci i s t ra t J ve In na t ure ; 35^ of I nnova ii on s in these districts fell into 
this category. On the whole, however^ there were no significant differences 
in the types of innovations v/hlch were Introduced by districts of different 
s i ze s . Nor we re the re any di F fe rences in the types of i nnovat I ons 1 n t roduced 
in f.choo! districts In different regions of the country. 

Nearly half of the showcase Innovations v/e re designed for elementary 
grade students and a quarter were* for senior high students. A large part of 
the rema i n i ng i nnovat i ons af fecte.d all st udent s in el emen tary through senior 
grades, while only a handful were designed specifically for students In the 
junior high or middle school grades. 

When the showcase Innovation was specific to particular curriculum areas, 
these areas were most frequently reading, math, English or occupational and 
vocati ona 1 p reparat I on . I nnovat ions in the category of i nd I vl dua 1 1 zed I ns true* 
tion and team teaching were most likely to concentrate on reading and math; 
innovations In the area of programmatic approaches tended to be connected 
with either reading or vocational p^eparatlon^ and curriculum changes were 
niost frequently in English. 
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When shwcase innovations were targetted to specific groups of students 
t^ere was very stronri emphasis on students with ia^ performance records; 
9;ficU ^','.;dep,ts v.-^re ve-^y ''are'y ?ti'TO!ed '^ui' *{Tab}-c 2-18)* 

Many of the showcase Innovations were complex and contained many elements 
whi;h defied simple clas v 1 f i cat ion (Table 2*21)- The most complex as well as 
the most popular innovation was "individualized instruction and team teacjjfngJ* 
Innovations of this type frequently included such features as an open space 
concept^ ungraded or continuous progress approaches^ mult!-age classes and 
differentiated staffing* A "profile*^ giving further insight Into the nature 
of individualization was drawn tip on the basis of the descriptive elements 
{Table 2,25)- Sometimes the innovation was designed for specific curriculum 
areasj but more commonly It was general in nature and applied to all curriculum 
areas. In 80^ of cases it was designed for elementary grade students. 

The scarcity of certain innovations is also worthy of note* Only one 
district repor ted that pe r formance cont r act I ng was the major i nnovat ion ^ and 
only three districts initiated human relations programs. There were very 
few cases of paclcaged materials or courses among the showcase innovations 
(8 caseSf or 3%) ► and In addition only 13 districts reported new Instruc- 

tional technology or facilities^ including computers in two districts- Alter- 
native schools were operated by four districts and model schools by five 
districts; one of these model schools was designed as a "magnet*' school > 

The broad picture which emerges shows that while the school systems are 
being Innovative they are not being radlcai or daring. Although very large 
districts find It more necessary to improve tfieir complex administrative 
operations, all districts place emphasis in tho instructional areas on 
improving the basic skills of the students* When the regular curriculum 
fails to give an adequate level of basic skills to the young child or to 
hold the interest of the high school student, special Instructional programs 
are Initiated to fill the gap* in the elementary years the thrust is towards 
improving reading and math sicills through individualized or remedial instruct 
tion- At the senior high level the English curriculum Is made more appealing 
th rough the * nt roduct i on of un i t courses , mi n ! -cou rsos and e lect i ves ^ and 
there is also provision made for occupational preparation and vocationai 
training for those students not headed for college- With this emphasis on 
basic skills of the youngest and oldest students, programs for the gifted 
students and students in the middle school years are raicly given much 
at tent i on* ^ 
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Q^APTER•mPEE; THE TOTAL 197D-71 IMTIW EFFORT 



In addition to exploring the most significant ("showcase**) Innovation 
of each school district tn our sample^ the questionnaire also sought to 
determine the extent and nature of the total Innovative effort of each system 
during the tln^e period under study^ Superintendents were asked to make a 
brief listing of additional Innovations introduced or attempted during the 
1970-71 school year, using the Same criteria which were outlined for the show- 
case i nnovat Ion , * 

Five superintendents of representative districts Indicated that no 
further Innovations had been attempted. Other superintendents listed between 
one and ^3 Innovations each; a total of 2531 Innovations were reported In 
this *Mnventory'* by representative districts and 3I48 by very large systems. 
When these figures are added to the number of showcase innovations reported, 
the mean number of innovations in the 1970-71 school year ts 8,8^ for repre- 
sentative districts and 12.22 for very large districts, 

This finding that the very large districts were more ^* ! nnovat 1 ve'^ than 
the representative districts was Indicative of a further finding. Breaking 
the representative districts Into six size categories^ and adding the very 
large districts as a seventh category, It was found that **innovat Iveness"* 
had a *27 correlation with size of district. Regional differences were also 
found to exist; the New England states were the most Innovative, with a mean 
number of 10. 70 inventory Innovations per district. Districts In the Rocky 
Mountain region were the least Innovative, with a mean of 6,58 Innovations. 
Means for other regions of the country ranged from 7^25 to 9*55 Innovations 
per district. These relationships as well as other correlates of Innovative* 
ness will be explored further in a later chapter. 



A. CATEGORIES OF THE 1970-71 INNOVATIVE EFFORT 

The distribution of Inventory responses In the five Innovation categories 
are given In Table 3*1* The figures already reported for the showcase innova- 
tion are also given for comparative purposes, and the inventory and showcase 
figures are then combined to represent the total 1970^71 Innovative effort. 



(Insert Table 3*t here) 



Table 3*1* indicates that the greatest innovative effort for all districts 
was In the category of ^^currlculum change and Instructional facilities and 
technology,*' with 3$t of Inventory innovations for representative schooH and 



* Question 5 of the questionnaire. 
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TABLE 3. 1 
TOTAL 1970-71 INNOVATIVE EFFORT 
INNOVATION DESCRIPTION CATEGORIES 



I n no vat I on Category 



(^) I* Curriculum Change and 
Instructional Facl 1 i * 
ties and Technology 

(2) 2, Administrative 
I nnova t Ions 

(1) I 3. Individualized Instruc 
tion and Team Teaching 

(3) Programmatic Approaches 
to ) ns t ruct 1 on 

(5) 5' Organizational 
I nnovat i ons 



Districts < ?'J,no3 



"1" 



1 n ven- 
tory 
Freq. % 



Show- 
case 
Freq. % 



(990) 39 

(716} 28 

(380) i5 

(278) n 

( 167) / 



(62) 20 

(67) 21 

(90) 29 

(59) 19 

(37) 12 



Total 
70-71 
Freq . % 



(IO52) 37 

(783) 27 

i (1170) 16 

(337) 12 

(204) 7 



t-s >SO,CO0 



I nven- 
tory 
Freq. % 



I Shovy- 1 Total 
case 70-71 



(127) 37 

(115) 33 

( M) 12 

( 32) 9 

( 33) 9 



case 
Freq. % 



70-71 
Freq. % 



( 1) 3 



(M) 35 
t 5) 1^ 



( 6) 19 



( 8) 26 



(128) 3't 



(!26) 33 



( li6] 12 



( 38) (0 
( i*I) 11 



Total 



(253I)'00 



(315)100 



(28'i6)|Oo 



t3't8)100 



(31) 100 



(379)100 



No I nnovat i on or 
No tnformat ion 



(5) (7) 



( -) 



( -) 



Grand Total 



(2139) 



( 322) 



(281) 



(31) 



37^ for very large schools falling in this category. These percentages 
are far greater than those reported for the showcase innovationi suggesting 
that although the greatest number of Innovations which were Int roduced were 
in this area^ they were often not considered to be among the rrHDst significant 
i nnovat ! ons at tempte d. 

The P roport i on of i nnovat i ons in the acfml n i s t rat i ve area 1 I s te d in the 
Inventory were roughly the same as reported for the shai/case innovation, while 
inventory innovations In the other three Innovation categories represent only 
about half tht; proportion reported for these same categories for showcase 
i nnovat ions , It wou! d thus appear that al tnough p roport i ona! 1 y fewe r i nnovat \ ons 
were introduced in the areas of "Individualized instruction and te^m teaching^" 
"programma t i c app roaches to i ns t rue t i on j" and "organ I zat i onal 1 nnovat I ons / * 
these tended to be considered as the n-ore significant Innovations. 
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The percentages of inventory innovations In each of the five categories 
arl very similar for representiit tve and very large districts, Each of the 
flv3 categories will be examined in more deta)) below, 

1. CURRICULUM CHANGE AND INSTRUCTIONAL FACILITIES 

The largest number of inventory Innovations were in the category of 
**curr I cul urn chaAges and Jnst ruct lonal fad 1 i t les and technology wl th 39% 
for representative school systems and 37^ for very large systems. This Is 
In sharp contrast with the showcase Innovations reported In this category^ 
which included 20% of showcase Innovations in representative schools and 
only 3t in very large schools* Table 3.2 shows the frequency and percent 
distributions of inventory and showcase Innovations and the total 1970-71 
Innovative effort for the specific types of innovations within this category. 



TABLE 3,2 
TOTAL 1970-71 INNOVATIVE EFFORT 
CURRICULUM CHANGE AND INSTRUCTIONAL FACILITIES 





Districts < 80 , 000 


Districts S 80,000 


Innovat ion 

ti 


Inven 
tory 
Freq . 


% 


Show- 
case 
freq. 


% 


Total 
70-71 
Freq. 


% 


Inven- 
tory 
Freq. % 


Show- 
case 
Freq . 


t 


Total 
70-71 
Freq . 


% 


a. CurrI cul urn Change 
























Curriculua Revision 


(1*79) 


)9 


(25) 


8 


(501*) 


18 


(59) 17 


( 1) 


3 


(60) 


16 


Unit Courses^ Hint- 
Courses ^ Electives 


( 79) 


3 


(16) 


5 


( 95) 


3 


(»2) 3 






(12) 


3 


Packaged Courses 


i 9) 




( 8) 


3 


( 17) 


ft 


( 1) A 






( 1) 


A 


b, Ins truct ional Technology 
























e Faci 1 1 ties 
























Technology 6 Devices 


(21*6) 


to 


{ 2) 


1 


(21*8) 


9 


10 






(3M 


9 


Hedta Centers 


C 95) 


u 


( 2) 


1 


( 97r< 




(10) 3 






do) 


3 


Laboratories mother 
Faci titles 


f 65) 


3 


( 3) 


1 


( 68) 


2 


( 9) 3 






( 9) 


2 


Learning Centers 


< 17) 


1 


( 6) 


2 


( 23) 


1 


( 2) 1 






( 2) 


1 


Total 




<990) 


35 


(62) 


20 


(1052) 


37 


(127) 37 


{ 1) 3 


(128) 


31* 



ft Less than 0.5% 



a . Curr i cul um Changes 4 

RevKInn in -^pcci f i c fur r i cu 1 urrv-aVeas accounted i'or i9^of al l " *^ 
I n vcntory i nnovat Ions in r'epresentative.cMstrfcts and 17^ in 'very 1 arge 
systems; in the area of curriculum changes this accounts for the major 
difference between inventory and shwcase innovations. There were only 9 
additional innovations in the area of packaged courses and materials reported 
in the inventory for representative districts, and one in very large districts, 



b , I nstructional Technology $ Facil i t ies 

There were significantly more innovations reported in the orea of 
instructional technology and facilities in the inventory than was the case 
for the showcase innovation; both representative and very large districts 
reported 17^ of inventory Innovations in this area. Media centers were 
reported ncre frequently than for the shoiwcase Innovation, and new labora* 
tories and other facilities represented 3% of inventory Innovations for all 
districts, These Included scientific laboratories, reading laboratories, 
study <;arrels, and other special facMrties. 

Of partK.ular interest Is the fact that school disteJcts of both size 
categories ac<^uired new technological devices which accounted for 10% of 
inventory i nnovat 1 o.is ^ though these seldom r^ted as showcase innovations. 
It is of interest to exami ne this type of i nnovat i on in more deta i 1 ; Tabl e 
3-3 presents the frequency of mention of various new technological equipment 
and devf ces . 



TABLE 3*3 
TECHNOLOGICAL EQUIPMENT AND DEVICES 
MENTIONED iN THE INVENTORY 



- 

Equ i pmen t an d Dev i ces 


Di St ri cts 
< 80,000 
Freq . 


Di s tri cts 
^ 80,000 
Freq . 


.Vi deotape , TV w 


92 


10 


Compute r 




13 


ftud'io Tape, Tape Recorders 


2h 


3 


Teaching Machines 


18 




Audiovi sual , film 


19 




Electronic Data Processing Equiprricnt 


8 


I 


Electric Typewriter, Calculator 


8 


t 


Other 


23 


2 


Total 


2US 
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Wnereas representiJt ive school districts iicquired ^ greater proportion 
of videotape equtpfT>ent, very large systems acquired a larger proportion of 
computers* Included in the "other** category were a^wide variety of devices 
fanglng from nnl'Crofilm readers and xerox machines to p i cturephones and an 
aero-space module, 



2, ADMINISTRATIVE INNOVATIONS 

The second most frequently mentioned category of innovations In the 
Inventory were those in the administrative area< Table 3**4 gives the 
frequency and percent distributions for Innovation types In this area for 
both representative and very large districts* The pattern of frequenc^for 
both sizes of school systems Is very similar* 

(Insert Table i^U here) 



Human relations programs were mentioned frequently In the Inventory by 
superintendents of both representative districts (51) 3nd very large districts 
(7%), fn districts of a) I sizes ''planning, research an d e va lut I on" innova- 
tions represent k% of the total of Inventory Innovations* This is in contrast 
with the 13^ of showcase Innovations of this type In very large schools, which 
su9gests that when these Innovations were adopted they were often considered 
to be the most significant Innovation In the district. 

Included In ^'other st udent - re lated Issues*' are such Innovations as the 
revision of a suspension policy, a new discipline policy and the institution 
of a policy of student rights and responsibilities. "Other staff-related 
issues'* Include innovations In the area of staff promotion practices, teacher 
negot i at ions » and inter"School visitation programs- New health services, food 
services and the renovation or acquisition of buildings are Included \n "plant 
issues*** 



3* INDtVIDUALIZEO INSTRUCTION AND TEAM TEACHING 

Table 3<5 shows the proportion of innovations In Individualized instruc- 
tion and team teechl ng wh i ch applied to ell curriculum areas sad those which 
applied only to specific areas- For both types of innovation and for both 
sizes of school dfstricts the percentages of Inventory innovations were less 
than for showcase Innovations* Whereas this innovation category ranked first 

(Insert Tab le 3*5 he re) 
for showcase I n nova t i ons , it ranks third for i nventory ] nnovat 5 on s * 
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TA6LE B-'t 
TOTAL 1970-71 INNOV'TIVE EFFORT 
AOMIN I STRATI VE INNOVATIONS 









- Dlstricts < 80,000 






Districts ^ 90,000 






Inven' 






Show 






Total 




1 


nven 






Show 




Total 




Innovat 1 on 




tory 






case 




70-71 






tory 






case 


70- 


71 






Freq. 




Freq. 




Freq. 




Freq. 




Freq. 




Freq* 


t 


Si 








































Parents & Students 






































Human fteiatlons Programs 


(125) 


5 


( 


3) 


I 


(128) 


5 


(25) 


7 


( 


-) 




(25) 


6 




Gutdance & Counseling 


( 


51) 


z 


(11) 


3 


( 


62) 


2 


( 


6) 


*> 




-) 










Publ ! c Retat Ions Prog. 


( 


38) 


2 


( 


3) 


1 


( 


M) 


1 


( 


7) 


2 


( 


-) 




( 7) 


2 




Desea re oat i nn 


( 


22) 


1 


( 


3) 


1 


( 


25) 


I 


( 


7) 


2 


( ?.) 


D 


( 9) 


2 




Parent-Teacher Conf. 


( 


11) 




( 


2) 


i 


< 


13) 




( 


-) 




( 


-) 




( ') 




b. 


Staff- jte1;^t^d 1 uft^ 






































In-Service Training 


(120) 


5 


(11) 


3 


(131) 


5 


(13) 




( 


1) 


3 




If 




1 nternship 


( 


7) 




( 


-) 


- 


( 


7) 




( 


1) 




( 


-) 


- 


( 1) 






Release Time 


( 


6) 


it 


( 


-) 




( 


6) 




( 


:i 




( 


-) 




( ') 


- 




Til A ^*hi> r t*ft< 


( 


it) 


it 


( 


1) 


it 


( 


5) 




( 






( 


-) 


- 








Other 


( 


12) 


1 


( 


-) 




( 


12) 




( 


1) 


* 


( 


-) 




( 1) 




C. 


Research, Deve lopment £ 






































Sudget 






































Planning^ Res. , ^ Eva) . 


(108) 


1) 


(1M 




(122) 




(15) 




( 




13 


(19) 


5 




Curr) ^til tinrt HAVi^ 1 nornp n t 


( 


19) 


1 


( 


7) 


2 


( 


26) 


1 


( 


8) 


2 


( 


1) 


3 


( 9) 


2 




finance Al location 


( 


17) 


1 


( 


3) 


1 


( 


20) 


1 


( 


2) 




( 


-) 




( 2) 


1 




Performance Contracting 


( 


5) 




{ 


1) 


* 


( 


6) 




( 


2) 


I 


( 


-) 


- 


( 2) 


t 


d. 


Administrative Structure 






































Decent rai Izat Ion 


{ 


36) 


I 


( 


2) 


1 


( 


38) 


1 


( 


8) 


2 


( 2) 




(10) 


3 




Staff Structure Changes 


( 


35) 


I 


{ 


3) 


I 


( 


38) 


1 


( 


7) 


2 


( 


I) 


3 


( 8) 


2 


e. 


Student -Re la ted Issues 






































Progress Reports 


( 




2 


( 


-) 




( 




2 


( 


5) 


) 


( 


-) 




( 5) 


1 




Other 


( 


25) 


1 


( 


1) 




( 


26) 


1 


( 


5) 


1 


( 


-) 




( 51 


1 


f . 


P lant 1 ssues 


( 


30) 


1 


( 


1) 


* 


( 


31) 


1 


{ 


3) 


1 


( 


-} 




( 31 


I 




Administrative Philosophy 


( 


1) 




( 


1) 




( 


2) 




( 


-) 




( 


-) 




( -) 




' — 


Total 


(716) 
L. 


28 


(67) 


21 


(783) 


27 


(115) 


33 


(11) 


35 


(126)33 
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TABIE 3.5 
TOTAL t970-71 IN«OVATIVE EFFORT 
tNDIVIDUAlUED INSTflUCTiON AND TEAM TEACHING 





Districts < 80,000 


Dis t r [ cts ^ 


80 _tpoo 


) nnova tl on 


1 nven - 
tory 
Freq. % 


Show- 

C3S 6 

Freq . 


% 


Total 
70-71 

/ V ft 

Freq - 


% 


(n ven- 
^ D c V 

I, V I J 


Show- 
F r'4(] , 


— 

% 


Tot n 1 

7(1 - 7 1 

Freq. % 


a . Appl \ es to ol 1 

! Curriculum Areas 
1 


( 338) 


13 


(69) 


22 


{'*07) 




(38) 11 


(3) 


10 




\b, Appl les to SpecJ f i c 

1 Curr i cu lum Areas 
1 


( '*2) 


2 


(2t) 


7 


( 63) 


2 


( 3) I 


(2) 


6 


( 5) 1 


Total 


(380) 


15 


(90) 


29 


{1*70) 


IS 


(til) 12 


(5) 


16 


('t6) 12 



^.v -PROGRAMMATIC APPROACHES TO INSTRUCTION 

Table 3,6 presents in detail the distribution of inventory innovotions in 
the category of ^'programmat ic <approaches to inf truct ion"- '^Special instructional 
programs" amounted to only 3% of Inventory innovations in both size samples 



(Insert Table 3<6 here) 



i^her^as they totalled H^E and 12* of shovicase innovatiofis for rep. escatat i ve 
and very large districts respectively- Particularly notable are the low 
proportion of remedial programs and the absence of pre-schoot programs in the 
1 n ventory . 

The enploym^nt of trained teacher aides represented 3^ of inventory innova- 
tions in representative schools^ whereas this figure was 1^ for showcase innova- 
tions. Only tf^ree cases of cross-age tutorfng were reportfid on the Inventory, 

Included in the category of "*other programmatic appro^aches" were several 
cultural programs, an agriculture program, a program fo- teen age mothers^ and 
a variety of other approaches designed to improve the effectiveness and 
relevance of the school experience. 



5, OftGANlZATIONAL INNOVATIONS 

Very few '*organiz. t i ona 1 innovations were mentioned in the inventory; 
only 7% of innovations for representative school systems and for ve.y 
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^ 

TABLE 3.6 
TOTAL ^970-71 INNOVATIVE EFFORT 
PROGRAMMATIC APPROACHES TO INSTRUCTION 









Districts ^ 80 


,000 




— ' 


Di stricts ^ 80 ,00< 


) 


< 


I nnovat lOn 


In ven- 
t ory 
Freq. % 


Sfiow- 
case 
Freq . 


% 


Total 
70-71 
Freq . 




Inven- 
tory 
Freq . 


% 


Shw- 
case 
Freq . 


% 


Total 
70-71 
Freq . 




d , 


Special Instruct) ona) P rog r am 






























Learn ing OisabiMties 


( 


20) 1 


( 7) 


2 


( 


27) 


1 


( 2) 


1 


( 


-) 


- 


( 2)/ 1 




Compensatory 


( 


17) 1 


( 6) 


2. 


{ 


2 3) 


1 


( 3) 


1 


( 


-) 


- 


( 3)/ \ 




Spf,ci a1 Educot 1 on 


( 


Itt) 1 


( -) 




( 


U) 


1 


( 2) 


1 


( 


-) 


- 


( 2)/ I 




ei-Lingualj Non-English 


{ 


10) * 


( -) 




( 


10) 


it 


( -) 




( 


-) 




( -) - 




Renie d 1 <a 1 


( 


7) * 


(1 


H 


( 


21) 


1 


/ 1 \ 


* 




2) 


6 


( 3) 1 




r re-b cnoo I 


( 


-) - 


( 6) 


2 


( 


6) 


Tt 


( -) 




( 


2) 


6 


t 2j M 




b 1 r te d 


( 


2) * 


( 1) 


1 
1 


( 


tt) 


•It 


\ I 




( 


-) 








Other 


{ 


tt) * 


( -) 




( 


tt) 


A 


( 2) 


1 
1 


( 


-) 




( 2) 1 

/ 




Teacher Aides^ Tutors & 




























Paraorofe^sl on a 1 5 






























Trained Ai des 


( 


75) 3 


( 2) 


1 


( 


77) 


3 


( M 


1 


( 


1) 


3 


{ 5) 




Paraprofe ss iona Is 


( 


21) 1 


( 2) 


1 


{ 


23) 


1 


( 2) 


1 


( 


-) 




( 2) 




Cross-Age Tutoring 


( 


3) * 


( 6) 


2 


( 


9) 


A 


( -) 




( 


-) 




( -) 




Tutors (Unspeci f led) 


( 


5) * 


( -) 




( 


5) 


A 


( 1) 


A 


( 


-) 




( 1) 


c . 


Worlt-Study, Occupational 


{ 


tt8) 2 


( 8) 




( 


56) 




{ 5) 




( 


1) 




6) 




Preparat i on 


1 


2 


1 


3 




Other Programmatic Approaches 


{ 


52) 2 


( 6) 


2 


( 


58) 


2 


(10) 


3 


( 


-) 




(10) 
























■ 








Total 


( 278) 11 


(59) 


19 


( 337) 


12 


(32) 


9 


( 


6) 


19 


(38) 
/O 



Less than 0.5^ 



large districts are in this category; these figures are considerably smaller 
than the 12% and 26^ respectively for showcase innovations, although this was 
also the least frequently mentioned category for showcase innovations. Table 
3*7 presents the distribution of innovations within this category. 
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TALlLF 3-7 
TOTAL 1970-71 IN.lOV/\TI VE Erf CRT 
URGANIZATIONAL INNOVATIONS 





Di s t ri cts < 80 t'OOO 










1 ruiovj t i on 


1 n vCn 
1 0 ry 
Freq . 


- 

% 


Show- 
case 
FrtBQ . 


% 


Totol 

70-71 
Freq. % 


1 n vein- | 
to ry 
Tfeq. % 


case 
F r<Lq , 


Z 


70-71 
Freq . 


% 


Opt* Tilt lOncil Aspects 




























Gr.jdt" ^ AttencJonco Unit t 




2 


I ] o) 


t 
D 


\ / /} 


> 


(12) 3 


( I) 


3 


(13) 


3 


Suiiinic r Prog . » Carip ^ 
Outdoor Educat Ion 


( n) 




( -) 








( 


2) I 


( -) 




( 


2) 


1 


SemL'Ster Structure^ Ext cndts d 
Doy or Year 


( 12) 


I 


{ M 


1 


I IfiJ* 

V 1 y / 


1 


( 


3) 1 


{ 2) 


6 


( 


5) 


1 


Opt*n Cor^>puS 


{ ^) 




{ 3) 


1 


{ 7\ 




( 


i) >^ 


( -) 




( 


I) 




1 fis L r jc t i on J 1 -L i nked Aspects 




























Flexible- Mo dular Schedule 


{ ^Q) 


2 


( 7) 


2 


( k7) 


2 


( 


7) 2 


( I) 


3 


( 


8) 


2 


Departmental ization 


{ n) 


if: 


( -) 




( 11) 


A 


( 


I) •■'^ 


( -) 




( 


1) 


ft 


Model Schools or Grades 


{ 21) 


1 


( 3) 


1 


( 2ti) 


1 


( 


5) 1 


( 2) 


6 


( 


7) 


2 


A 1 le rnat i ve S cItoo t s 


( M 


>^ 


( 2) 


1 


( 6) 




( 


2) 1 


( 2) 


6 


( 


M 


I 


Schntil -Within -A'Schoo 1 


( 5) 




{ -) 




( 5) 




( 


-) - 


( -) 




{ 


-) 






(167) 


7 


(37) 


12^ 


(20ti) 


7 


(33) 0 


( 8) 


26 


ih\) 


1 1 



>^Less than 0.5^ 



Only of inventory innovations in representative districts were concerned 
with alterations in the grade and attendance unit, whereas 6^; of showcase innova- 
tions for these districts were of this type. For very large schools 3^ of 
inventory innovations were of this type- The next most frequently mentioned 
organizational innovation was flexible-modular s chedul i ng v/h i ch was listed 
by 2% of the districts in both size groups. Ho other Innov^ition type in the 
organizational category was mentioned in rnore than )Z of cases in thither s i ;^e 
samp I e . 



8 . T HE TOP TEH )970-71 INNOVATIONS 

Cof^ib ining the figures for the showcase i nnovat i on and t fie i n vent ory , o list 
may be drawn up which represents the top ten 1970-71 innovations in both sij!C5 
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of schoo) districts combined. This (ist Is prepared for purposes of comparison 
w i th the top ten showcase i nnovat i ons , al though t he 1 atter will cent t nue to 
be used for detailed analysis in the remainder of this report, Table 3'8 lists 
the top ten 1970-71 innovations tn decreasing order of frequency of mention. 
Included in this list are all i nnovat ions wh I ch were rtent loned 97 t imes or more 
by all districts combined (33; of tota! 1970-71 Innovations). 



TABLE 3.8 
THE TOP TEN 1970 - 71 INNOVATIONS 



Rank in 
Top Ten 
Showcase 


Innovat ton 


1 n n nv AX \ nn 

Category 


Distri cts 
< 80»000 
Freq. % 


Dist rlcts 
> 80,000 
Freq, % 


Total 
70-7 1 
Freq . 


% 


3 


I. 


Cur r i cul um Rev! s Ion in 
Specific Areas 


Curr, Change 
£ Inst r , Tech . 


(50it) 


18 


(60) 




(56 It) 


18 


1 


2. 


Ind, Ins tr, £ Team 
Teaching - Al I Areas 


Ind, Instr. £ 
Tean Teach , 




1 1 


\^ \ i 


1 1 
1 1 


(I1I18) 




- 


3. 


Technol og 1 cal Devi ces & 
Equi pment 


Curr, Change £ 
Instr. Tech- 


(21)8) 


9 


(3I)) 


9 


(282) 


9 






Human Relations Program 


Adnlnl s t rat 1 ve 


(128) 


5 


(25) 


7 


053) 


5 


Q 
0 


5. 


In-Servi ce Training & 
Workshops 


Admi n 1 s t ra 1 1 ve 


(131) 


5 


(lit) 


1) 


( 1it5) 


t 


6 


6. 


Planning^ Research 
Eval uat Ion 


Administrat Ive 


(122) 


1) 


(19) 




(U1) 


1) 


2 


7. 


SpecFal J nst ruct ronal 
Prog rams 


Programmat ic 
Approaches 


()09) 


1) 




1) 


(123) 




10 


8. 


Teacher Aides ^ Tutors 
& Paraprofessionals 


Programrnatl c 
Approaches 


(tilt) 


1) 


( 8) 


2 


(122) 


k 




9. 


Media Centers 


Curr. Change & 
1 ns tr , Tech . 


( 37) 


3 


(to) 


3 


(107) 


3 


7 


10. 


Un i t Cou r ses , Mi ni - 
CoLf rses t E lect i ves 


Curr. Change £ 
Instr, Tech» 


( 95) 


A 

3 


(12) 


3 


(I(J7) 


3 







Total 
* 




(1355) 


69 


(237) 


63 


(2192) 


68 
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I w t hi\ left hand co 1 unn is g i vefi the rank or do r of e^ich i nnoviil I on 
wliich list(*d in the lop ten siiov-icase I nnovat i c>ns . Seven i nnov.iL i t^ns 

.ippLVir In b*)th IJ^ts. Included in the 1970-/1 list, t>ut not i\inkirul in 1 hr 
showcase top I en a re "techno loq i c ti) equ i pnx? nt an d ticv i cos 'Miuiiitin \c Ln t intis 

proqr s," tind ^'rvJio centers". Tup ten showcase innov^^tlons win <fo not 

r<irtk in the 1 D 70 - ?! top ten list are ^* i nd i vi dut^l i^ed inbtruct ion ^rul tc5^n 
tOLiching in specific curriculum areoSj" ''grode ^md tittend^nce unit/' and 
"gui diince , cojnse 1 ing and d i agnos is." 

The top ten 1970-7' innovations are dr^wn f ron only four of the five 
innovotior) description categories; no organ i Zt3t i onal innovations ^^fere men- 
tfunod freqi'^ntly enough to be included in this list. 



t . GKAQE LEVEL 0^' TH E INVENTOR Y INNOVATI ONS 

I. DISTRICTS WtTH LESS THAN 80,000 STUDENTS 

Out of the 2531 Innovations reported by representative districts in 
the inventory, 11 85 1 or ^7?' could be identified as applying to specific 
grade level cjlegories. Table 3-9 presents the percent d i s t r i but 1 *jn of 
I nnovat i ons in each of the f i ve [ nnovat i on catego r I es across f i ve grade 
leve I s . 

TABLE 3.9 

CRAOE LEVEL OF THE INVENTORY INNOVATION CATEGORIES 
PERCENT DISTRIBUTION 

OiSTRlCTS < 80»000 



1 nnovat i on 
Grade Level 


Curr. Change c 
Instr. Fad I . 
N-595 


Admi n i s - 
t rat i ve 


tnd. tnsli-. 
t Teom. 
Teach ing 
N=183 


Prog. 
App ranches 
N=l 13 


1 1 gan i xd- 
1 1 on ,1 ) 
N=122 


Cnnibi net! 
N=!18S 


E lefTientary 


35 


its 


56 




28 




Jun i or/hi dd le 


)6 


16 


21 


3 




18 


Sen i or Hi gh 




28 


20 


3^ 


32 


36 


^^iem-Sr. High 


3 


9 


2 ^ 


5 


/■ 


/; 


Other 




2 




12 


it 




Tota 1 


100 


100 


100 


100 


too 


100 


No 1 n format t on 

0 


N=395 




N=197 


N*|65 
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As was the case for showcase innovations, more inventory Innovations were 
Introduced at the elementary level {U0%) or senior high school level (%%) 
than were Introduced for Junior or middle school grades (18^), However, the 
figure for the middle grade level Is higher than that found for the middle 
level showcase Innovation . Very few Innovations applied to all 

grade levels, elementary through senior htgh» whereas this figure was 19^ for 
the showcase Innovation. The remaining 3% of Innovations were Intended for 
other groups of students, Including pre-schoolers and adults* 

Some variations may be noted among the Innovation categories* The ateatttst 
percentage of organizational Innovations were intended for the junior or 

middle school student^ whereas no organizational showcase innovations applied 
to this qrenJ** level. About the same number of innovations in the category of 
'individual [zed instruct ron and team teaching^* were designed for middle school 
students (2]%) as for senior high students (20^), but by far the greatest 
percentage of Innovations In this category were developed for the elementary 
student (56^) * 



2* DISTRICTS WITH 80,000 01^ MORE STUDENTS 

Of the 3^*8 Inventory Innovations reported by superintendents of very large 
schools, 155, or UU% were specified as applying to a particular grade level* 
Table 3*10 gI^ft|Jh,the percent distribution of Innovations In the five categories 
for these sc^wnSPdl st r i ct s * 



(insert Table 3- 10 here) 



As In the representative sample, very few inventory Innovations In the 
very large districts could be identified as applying to all grade levels from 
elementary through senior high (5^)) and again 3% of Innovations were Intended 
for other groups of students* Almost the same percentage of Innovations In 
very large schools were designed for the Junior or middle school level (19^) 
as In representative districts, but In very large schools somewhat more Innova- 
tlons were Intended for the senior high student than for the elewntary 

student (12%) * 

The Innovation category of "individualized Instruction and team teaching" 
Is the on lyyipefwh i ch deviates significantly from the overall pattern; for 
this nncTvatfor/ type 75^ of Innovations were Intended fflK the elementary studer\t, 
with only 10^ ^eing designed for the senior high level/v There were slightly more 
innovat Ions In the admfnl s t rat Ive category wh Ich appl led to all grad4 levels from 
eierr>entary through senior high (121) than was the case for the other^ I nnovat i on 
categories* Finally, the largest percentage of Innovations for students outside 
the regular K-]2 system was the category of *'prog rammot I c approaches'*, with 
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TABLE 3.10 

GRADE LEVEL Of THE INVENTORY INNOVATION CATEGORY 
PERCENT DISTRIBUTION 
DISTRICTS > 80,000 



_ 




1 nnovat tori 


Category 






1 tinovat ion 
Grjde Level 


Curr. Rev. 
6 Instr. 
Faci 1. 
N=76 


Admi n i s - 
t rat i ve 

N=16 


Ind. fns t r . & 
Team Teach t ng 

N=20 


Prog. 1 
App roaches 

N=19 


Orcian i za- 
t i onal 

H»2U 


Conb i ne d 
N='155. 


C leitienta ry 


2U 


38 


75 


32 


2\ 


32 


J uii i or/M) dd te 


21 


12 


in 
1 u 




21 


19 


Si-niur Kigt) 


50 


33 


ID 


32 


50 


U] ' 


£ lorn. -S r. H i gh 


5 


12 


5 




U 


5 


Olher 








16 




3 


Tot a 1 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


No 1 n format i on 


N='51 


N=99 


N=2 1 


N=13 


N=9 


N=I93 



0. SUMMARY 

this chapter an ^^i nvento ry^' of all innovations reported in tlio 1570'71 
scfiool year was eXf>niined and compared with the findings on the showcase innova- 
tion» described in Chapter Two. Superintendents listed between zero and ^3 
innovations on the inventory; a total of 2531 Innovations were reported by 
representative districts and 3^8 by very large districts. Combining these 
figures with the number of showcase innovations reported, it was foimd that the 
mean number of innovation*; In the 1970"71 school year was 8.8*+ for representative 
districts and 12,22 for very large districts- When all districts were divided 
into seven size categories a very definite correlation (.27) was found between 
"i nnovat i veness" and size of district, flegiona.l differences v/ere also found, 
with the New England states be?ing the moit Tyngwative tdwnean of 10.70 inventory 
innovations per dl st r i ct) * and *t he Rocky f-tounjtalfn state/ teJng the legist Innova- 
tive (a mean of 6-58 innovations per district)]! Districts in other regions of 
the country reported means of between 7.25 and 9-55 inventory innovatlons- 



The pattern of the total tnnovatlve effort differed somewhot from that 
of the showcase tnnovat i on - The [ arges t pe rcentage of 1 nventory innovat I ons 
was in the category *"cu rrl cu turn change and 1 ns t ruct t ona ) facl titles"; sfnce 
thts ranked fourth out of the ftvd showcase innovation categories, It may be 
concluded that when Innovations were introduced In this area they were less 
Itkely to be considered as "most significant"- On the other handf smaller 
percentages of inventory innovations appeared In the categories of "Individu- 
alized instruction and team teaching," "programnat I c approaches^" and ^"organ- 
izational innovations," Indicating that when such Innovations were adopted 
they were more likely to be considered as "most significants" 

Table 3-8, which lists the ten most common Innovations reported In the 
inventory, shows that a significant number of districts adopted new technologica 
equipment and devices, even though these rarely appeared as showcase Innovations 
Similarly, human relations programs were adopted in many districts although 
here again few were reported as showcase innovations. Popular showcase Innova- 
tions which appeared less frequently on the Inventory Included Individualized 
instruction and team teaching In specific curriculum areas, and changes In the 
grade and attendance unit structure. 

As was the case for the showcase Innovations, the largest numbers of 
inventory Innovations were designed for students at the elernentary and senior 
high levels^ although a larger percentage of Inventory Innovations than show- 
case Innovations were Intended for students at the junior or middle level. 
Fewer Inventory Innovations applied to all students from elefnentary grades 
through senior high schooK 
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After superintendents had responded to a series of questions concerning 
the showMse innovation, tne/ were asked if there was another major area or 
problem on which they were planning to make changes in the next school year 
{Question ha). Out of the 322 representative districts 2h3 j or 77%, already 
had plans in mind; for t[ie very large districts l8^ or 50!>,p had sficcific 
innovations planned for the 1971-72 school year. Some supe rt ntendon t s listed 
two or three major innovations which were planned; for representative districts 
a tot a 1 of 366 t nnovat 1 ons we re reported, wh i le in ve ry 1 arge systems ^7 i nnova- 
t ions we re nent i oned , 



A. CATEGORItS OF FUTURE INNOVATIONS 

Table ^ J g I ves the d^ s t r i but ion of projected i nnovat i ons across the T i ve 
I nnovat i on des cr i pt i;jn categor i es , and it also shows the total 19 7^" / I > nnova-* 
t Ivc effort for comparat ivc purposes , 



TABLE . 

COMPARISON OF FUTURE INNOVATtONS WITH TOTAL 1970-71 EFFORT 
INNOVATION DESCRIPTION CATEGORIES 



Rank Order 
of Totol 
1970-71 
effort 


Innovation Category 


Di St r 1 cts <■ 80,000 


districts C. 80,000 


Futu re 
Freq. % 


1970-71 
Freq. % 


Futu re 
Freq. % 


1970-71 

Freq. % 


2. 
1 . 

3. 
5^ 


1 . Admt ni s t rat 1 vc 

2. Curr, Change & 

Ins t r , Faci 1 i t ies 

3. 1 ndi vl dual I ze<^ 
* J ns t r i ^ Team 

Teach! ng 

h . 0 rgan 1 zat i onal 

5 , Programmat i c 
Approaches 


(no) 30 

( 98) 27 

( 7^0 ;:o 
( '*7) 13 
( 37) to 


[ 783) 27 
(1052) 37 

( it 70) 16 
( 20O 7 
f 337) 12 


(2 3) 1*9 

(8) 17 

( 3) 6 
(10) 21 
( 3) 6 


(126) 33 
(128) 3** 

( i*61 12 
( M) 11 
( 38) 10 




Total P 

4 


C366) 100 


(23i(6} 100 .f 


(1*7) soot' 


(37^' 100 

— ^— : 




No 1 n format \ on 


( 73) 


< ■ f 


(3) 


r 



In representative districts of less than 80»000 students only minor 
differences appear between the thrust of 1970^71 Innovations and those 
planned for the future, with the biggest difference being a somewhat smaller 
emphasis planned for Innovations In the area of curriculum change and instruc" 
tlonal technology and facilities {27% In the future as opposed to 37% In 
19 70 -71). In very large school districts the trend Is the same but with 
somewhat larger differences; whereas 3i|^ of Innovations In 1970-71 viere In 
the area of curriculum change and Instructional facll^tles^ only 17% are 
expected to be In this area In the future* On the other hand^ more entphasls 
is planned for administrative innovations, with k3% of all planned innovations 
being in this category as opposed to 33t fn the 1970-71 year* Somewhat more 
emphasis i$ also likely to be placed on organizational Innovations In very 
large school systems (21% as opposed to Wt In the previous year), 

Some superintendents indicated that the major innovation planned for 
the 1971^72 school year would be a con 1 1 nuat 1 on ^ revision or expansion of the 
l970'71 showcase Innovation. Tables and ^,3 show the percentage of show- 
case fnnovatfons which will be continued in this way in the future In repre- 
sentative systems and very large systems respectively. 



TA8LE ^1.2 

FUTURE INNOVATIONS WHICH ARE A CONTINUATION 
OF THE SHOWCASE INNOVATION 
DISTRICTS < 80,000 



Innovat ion Category 


Future 
Cont in ua t i on 
Innovations 
Freq . 


Showcase 
Innovations 
Freq* 


Percent of 
Showcase Cont i nul ng 
In Future 
% 


Admini St rat i ve 

Curr. Change i 
Inst r. Fdcl 1 1 1 tes 

1 nd * 1 ns t r * ^ Team 
Teaching 

Organizational 

Programmat 1 c 
, Approaches i 


12 
10 

7 
it 

i 


67 
62 

90 
37 
59 

* 


18 
IS 

25 
19 
19 

._ 


f j 

Total 


} 


315 


, 20^ . . ; ' 



I 



ERIC 
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TARLE ii,3 

FUTURt (NHCVATIOHS WHICH ARE A CONTIHDATION 
OF THE SHOWMSE INNOVATION 
DISTRICTS > 8tl,000 



InnOvtiL ion Cotegory 


Fut ure 
Cont inuot ion 
Innovat ions 
F req . 


Showcase 
1 nnovat fons 
F req . 


Percent of 
SliowCtTSC Continiiinc) 
( n F u t u re 

% 


Adiiti n i s t ^ i vc 


6 


) ] 


55 


C ur r * Clion gc 

[ ns t r * Facilities 


I 


1 


100 


IruL 1 risL r, f, Tc jn^ 
TctiCh i ng 


! 


5 


20 


0 vqan i / JL i ond 1 


1) 


8 


50 


P rog ranMnat i c 
Approaches 








Total 


12 


Si 


3Sl 



For oil innovation categories combined 20^ of showcase innovations in 
rep rescntativc distrfcts will con tinue to consiituio the maj or i nnovat i ve 
e f fort in t he f ut ure ; 'among t he i nnovti t Ion categor Ics the re is 1 i 1 1 ft^ var i at i on ^ 
with s 1 i gh t ly less con 1 1 nu i nq ! nnovat i on s in ^'curr i cu I um change and i ns t ruct i ona I 

foe i 1 i t res'* ( 1 6^;) and s 1 i qht ty more cont i nu i ng ! nnova t i ons in i ndi v i dual! ^ed 

instruction and team teaching (25?^)' 

^ The frequencies in Table ^,3 ^re too small to provide o vtil i d comparison 
of ve ry I arge districts with rep resent at i ve d i s : r i ct s acros s the I nnovat i on 
categories^ but it Ss perhaps notable that 55^ of showcase 1 nnovat i ons in the 
administrative category will continue to be major innovations in the future. 
Half of the organizational shov/case innovations will be continued in a major 
way in the future^ and^ overall » 33^^ of showcase innovations in the very large 
schools will continue to be the innovation for the future^ a figure nearly 
doub le that for rep resentative districts* 
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1, ADMINISTRATIVE INNOVATIONS 

Table presents the distribution of admFn i s t rat I ve Innovations planned 
For the Future across the Innovation types within this category^ again showing 
the total 1970-71 effort for comparative purposes, In alt districts it is 

{ Inse rt Table he re) 



expect**'! '^ '^ 1^ - c future an Increased emphasis will be ptaced on Innovations 
in the area of research^ development and budget Issues, and an Increase In 
innovations is also planned in the area of building and physical plant Issues. 

Whereas rn representative school systems there Is a planned decrease in 
the amount of innovative effort in the areas of "relations with community, 
parents and students'* and '^staf f'-related issues''^ future plans In these areas 
as woll as others in the very targe school systems will remain roughly the 
same as in the I97O-7I school year. Thus we see that overall there will be 
a sizable Increase in the number of administrative Innovations attempted by 
very large schools In 1971-72 as opposed to 33^ in 1970-71)> while innova* 

tions in this category In representative districts will remain fairly constant 
(30* in 1971-72; 27* In 1970-71) . 



2, CURRICULUM CHANGES AND INSTRUCTIONAL FACILITIES 

Future innovations which the school districts had planned for the year 
1971*72 in the area of curriculum revision and instructional technology and 
facilities are listed in Table ^,5. In representative schiooU the proportion 



{Insert Table ^t-S here) 



of changes planned in curriculum areas was expected to remain the same as In 
the previous year, but a drop was expected in the number of innovations planned 
in instructional technology and facilittes> fron to S%, The biggest single 
drop an t i cipated was In the amount of new technological devices and equipment 
which would be acquired, 

In very large schools a decrease In the proportion of innovations both 
In curriculum and technology was expected^ again with the largest decrease 
bein^ expected In the area of technology and devices, a drop from 3% of all 
innovations to 2%, i 
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TARLE 

COMPARISON OF FUTURE INNOVATIONS WITH TOTAL 1370-71 EFFORT 
ADMINISTRATIVE INNOVATIONS 



I nnovti t ion 



.1 . R(.-se.ir ch, Dcveloprtxirtt & Budget 

P I .)r»i) ) jiy , Rt'seo rcli S E val uiit ion 

Ciir riculiiiit Dcve ) opiDCnt 

(" i n.iDct Al I oCiit i on 

f'lM (oinance Com Tiict i rtg 

c , St Lident -Re Kited Issues 

Progress Reports 
Other 

it. -Rcl otions With Cotntnunity, Parents 
r. Students 

IUjiimm Re ! at I On s P rograms 
Public Roltitions Programs 
CniiDSL* ling, Gtii dance & Di agnos i s 
IVscgrcgat ion 

P^ircnt -Teaclie r Con ferences 
V . S t off -Rc hitcd I S5UCS 

In-Service Tr. lining 
Othc r 

f . Adr'ii n i St rat i ve Structure 

Decent lal izaiion 

Staff Structure Changes 

g . Administrative Philosophy 



Di St ri ct i < 80 ,000 

Future 
Freq. % 



{ M) 

{ 15) 

( 2) 

( -) 

( 1^) 



( 9) 



( 7) 

( 2) 

( 1) 

( -) 

( -) 



( 8) 
( -) 



{ 5) 
( 2) 

{ -) 



1970 - 71 
Freq. Z 



(122) 
( 26) 
( 20) 
{ 6) 



( 128) 
( f.1) 
( 62) 
( 25) 
( 13) 



( 13U 
( 30) 



{ 38) 
{ 38) 

( 2) 



( 30 1 



{ H) 
( 26) 



5 
1 



Districts 5t 80 ,000 



Future 
Freq. % 



i 6) 
( 6) 
( -} 
( -) 

( ?} 



{ 1) 



( 2) 
( -) 
( -) 
( 3) 
( *) 



( ?.) 



( 1) 
( -) 

i -) 



13 
13 



1970-71 
Freq. % 



(19) 
{ 9) 
( 7.) 
( ?) 



3) 



( 5) 
( 5) 



(25) 
( 7) 
( 6) 

( 9) 
( -) 



( \h) 
( 2) 



( 10) 
( 8) 

( -) 



6 
2 
2 
2 



Total 



(110) 30 
m 



(783) 27 



(23) 't9 (126) 33 



* Less than O.S'^ 
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TA8LE ^1.5 

COMPARISOM OF FUTURE INNOVATtOMS WITH TOTAL 1970-71 EFFORT 
CURRICULUM CHANGE AND INSTRUCTIONAL FACILITIES 





Districts < 80,000 


Di St ri cts 


> 


80,000 




1 n novfl t i on 


Future 




1970-71 




Futu re 






1970-71 






Freg^. 


% 


F reo . 


% 


Freq , 


% 




Freq . 


% 


a, Curriculum Changes 






















Curr icul um Revl s ion 


(62) 


17 


(50M 


18 


( 


7) 


15 




( 60) 


16 


Unit Courses^ Mini-Courses ^ Electives 


(IM 


k 


( 95) 


3 


( 


-) 






( 12) 


3 


Packaged Courses t Materials 


( I) 


A 


( )7) 


1 


( 


-) 






( 1) 




b. Instructional Technology ^ FacMfties 






















Med ! a Cente rs 


( 7) 


2 


( 97) 


3 


( 


-) 






( 10) 


3 


Learning Centers 


C 6) 


2 


( 23) 


1 


( 


-) 






( 2) 


1 


Technology ^ Devices 


( 5) 


1 


(21(8) 


9 


( 


1) 


2 




( 3M 


9 


Laboratories t Other Facilities 


( 3) 


1 


( 68) 


2 


( 


-) 






( 9) 


2 


Total 


(98) 


27 


(1052) 


37 


( 


8) 


17 




(128) 


3't 



3* INDIVIOUALIZEO INSTRUCTION AND TtAM TEACHING 

The third ranking innovation category both in the total 1970-7! school 
year and in plans for the 1971 -72 period was '*l nd i vl dua 1 i ze dtr inst ruct Ion and 
team teaching.^* Table 4.6 lists the frequency of mention of this innovation 



(insert Table i».6 here) 



both as It applies to all curriculum areas and as it applies to specific 
Curriculum areas* Innovations In this area wll! increase very slightly In 
the future In representative school systems and will decrease very slightly 
in very large districts, but these differences art not large enough to be 
sign if icant . 
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TABLE ii.6 

COKfAftlSOW OF FUTURE INNOVATIONS WITH TOTAL !970'"71 EfFORT 
INDIVIDUALIZED INSTRUCTION STEAM TEACHING 



Innovat ion 


-Districts < 80,000 | 


Oislrlct*. i'Sb.OOO ' 


Future 
Freq. 


I97,£V71 
■Frecr^ % 


Put 11 re 
Freq. % 


1970-71 
F req . % 


a. Applies to All Curriculum Areas 

b. Applies to Specific Curriculum 

A re as 


(70) 19 

( M 1 


{ii07) \ii 
( 63) 2 


(3) 6 
(-) ' - 


(U) II 
( 5) I 


Total 


(7M 20 


(i*70) 16 


(3K 6 

^'^ 


12 



ORGAMtZATIONAL fNNOVATtONS 

The emphasis placed on innovations in the orgari i zat i ona( cateqory Js 
expected to Increase slightly in school districts in both size samples. Table 
i^,7 shows that in representative schools the overall increase from 7% to 13^ *s 
spread evenly through all Innovation types within this category, with no sicjntf- 
icant increase in any one Innovation type. ' ^ 



TABLE i^.7 

COMPARISON OF FUTURE INNOVATIONS WITH TOTAL 1970-71 EFFORT 
ORGANIZATIONAL INNOVATIONS 



1 nnovat i on 


Districts < RO.OOO 


Districts ^ 80,000 


Future 
Freq. % 


1970-71 
F req . % [ 


Future 
_Fre_q. % 


19 70 - 71 
Freq. Z 


a . Opera t iona 1 Aspects 

Grade 6 Attendance Unit 
Semester Structure 
Open Campus 

Sunner Program, Camp & Outdoor 
Educat i on 

b. Inst rue t lon-L inked Aspects 

Flexible-Modular Scheduling 
Department a 1 i zat I on 

c. Model Schools 

d. Alternative Schools 

e. Schoo)-W! thIn-A-Sciiool 


(12) 3 
(10) 3 
( 3) I 

( 1) 

( 8) 2 
( 3) 1 

( 7) 2 

( 2) I 

( 1) 


( 77) 3 
( 16) 1 
( 7) 

( 11) -'^ 

( ^7) 2 
( M) ^ 

( 2i.) 1 

( 6) 

( 5) >^ 


(5) 11 

( 2) i. 
( ~) - 

( -) - 

( 1) 2 
( -) - 

( 1) 2 

( -) - 

{ 1) 2 


(13) 3 
( 5) 1 

( 1) ^ 

( 2) 1 

( 8) 2 
( 1) * 

( 7) 2 

( i.) I 

( -) - 


Total 


(ii7) 13 


(20ii) 7 


(10) 21 


(M) 11 



* Less than 0,5? 

ERIC 
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In very large schools there will be an expected increase overall from 
11% to 21%; for single innovation types^ the largest Increase is expected 
In the area of changes in the grade and attendance unit structure (an increase 
from 3t to 11^) . 



5. PROGRAMMATIC APPROACHES 

Table ^.8 shows that in both representative school systems and very 
large districts a slight decrease is expected in the proportion of Innovations 
in the category of programmatic approaches. Most notable ts the fact that in 



TABLE k.S 

COMPARISON OF FUTURE INKOVATIONS WITH TOTAL 1970-71 EFFORT 
PROGRAMMATIC APPROACHES * 



Innovat ion 



Districts < 80^000 



Future 
Freq, % 



1570-71 — 

Freq. % 



Districts ^ 80,000 



Future 
Freq. % 



T970-71 
Freq. % 



a. Special Inst ruct ional Program s 

Special Education 
Learn ing Disabi 1 i ty 
Compensatory 
Gifted 

Remedial ^ 
Si 'Lingual 
P re-School 
(ft her 

b. Teacher Aldes> Tutors ^ 

Paraprofess iona Vs 

Trained Aides 
Parap rofesslonals 
CrosS'Age Tutoring 
Tutors (Unspecl f ied) 

c. Work-Study> Occupational 

Preparat ion 

d. Other Programmatic Approaches 



( 5) 

( « 

( t*} 

( 2) 

( 1) 
( 1) 
( n 

( 2) 



( 1) 
( ~) 
( -) 
( -) 

( i.) 

(12) 



1 
1 
1 

ft 
A 
A 
1 



( Hi) 

C 27) 

( 23) 

( M 

( 21) 

( 10) 

( 6) 



i 77) 
( 23) 

( 9) 
( 5) 

( 56) 

( 58) 



1 

1 

A 
1 

ft 
A 
A 



3 
I 

A 
A 



( -) 
( -) 
( -) 
( -) 

( 1) 

( 2) 



2 



( 2) 
( 2) 
( 3) 
( -) 
( 3) 

( -) 

(2) 
( 2) 



( 5) 
( 2) 
( -) 
( I) 

( 6) 

(10) 



1 

A 

2 
3 



Total 



(37) 10 



(337) 12 



( 3) 



(38) 10 



* Less than 0.5^ 



"93" 



very larqc disLricts no new special instructional piogr\iiTis weit' pK'>nntVi. .nul 
no i^cw innovoUoiis were anticipated which would involve tenclicr aides^ tutors 
or paraprofessionals. Only one representative district (less than 0*5* ot 
future innovations) anticipated Introducing the use of teacher aides ir^ the 
next year. 



THE TOP TEN FUTURE INNOVATIONS 

The top ten future innovations include all those which received a total 
of 12 mentions from all school districts combined, or which represent 3? of 
all future innovations. Table lists these top ten innovations in decreasing 

order of frequency of mention. In the left hand columns the rankings of these 
innovations in the top ten showcase list and the top ten innovations of the 
total 1970"7I effort are given. 



TABLE ^,0 
THE TOP TEN FUTURE INNOVATIONS 





Too Ten 
Showcase 


C 

c 
or 


H 1 

O <T\ 


1 nnovat i on 


Category ^ 
of 

1 nnovaV ion 


Districts 
< 80,000 
Freq, % 


Di stri 
> 80, 
Freq . 


'Ml 

000 

% 


Comb 1 ned 
Freq, % 




1 




2 


1 . 


Ind, InStr* t Team Teaching- 
Al 1 Curriculum Areas 


tnd. Instr. 
Team Teach* 




70) 




( 


3) 


f> 


( 


73) 


18 




3 




1 


2. 


Curriculum Revision 


Curr. Ch. 
lnst^ Facl 1 . 


i 


S2) 


17 


( 


7) 


15 


( 


69) 


17'* 




S 




6 


3, 


Planni ng , Rev. t Eval - 


Admin . 


i 




n 


( 


6) 


13 


( 


it 7) 


1 1 












Curriculum Deve loprnent 


Adml n , 


{ 


15) 


it 


( 


6) 


13 


{ 


21) 


5 




2 




7 


5. 


Special Inst . Program 


Prog. App. 


( 


20) 


5 


( 


-) 




( 


20) 


5 




5 






6, 


tirade t Att . Uni t 


Organ i za^ 


f 


12) 


3 


( 


5) 


I) 


( 


17) 


it 










7. 


Plant-Reloted Issues 


Admi n * 


( 




it 


( 


2) 


it ■ 


( 


16) 


it 




7 




10 


8. 


UMit Courses, Electi ves 


Curr. Ch. e 
Inst, faci 1 , 


( 


U) 


it ' 


( 


-) 




( 


lit) 


3 










9. 


Various Prog. App. 


^rog* App^ 


( 


12) 


3 


( 


2) 


h 


( 


lit) 


3 










10. 


Semester/Day Structure 


Organ i za. 


f 


?o) 


3 


( 


2) 


k 


( 


12) 


3 






Total 




(270) 


71* 


(33) 


70 


(303) 


73 
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Thc innovations ranktng first and second in the list of future innova- 
tions (individualized instruction and team teaching; curriculum revision) 
were also the top two in the 1970-71 Itst, although in reverse order. Some- 
what surprising is the fact that only a total of five Innovations are on 
both lists» with the thirds fourth and fifth ranking innovations from the 
total 1970-71 effort not placing in the top ten of the future. These three 
innovations were "technological devices and equipment;" "human relations 
programs" and "in-service training and workshops," 

The future top ten list resembles the top ten sho\^case innovation list 
mo/e closely than it does the list for this total 1970 - 71 effort. While only 
six showcase Innovations are also on the future list, these include alt of 
the top seven showcase innovations with the exception of the fourth-ranking 
Innovation^ "Individualized instruction and team teaching In specific curric- 
ul um areas ." 

The fact that the top ten future innovations list Is more similar to the 
top ten showcase list than to the list for the total 1970-71 effort may be 
explained by the fact that the innovations planned a year In advance would 
tend to be the most significant of the innovations to be introduced tn the 
fut ure. 



C. GRADE LEVEL OF THE FUTURE INNOVATIONS 

Of the 366 future Innovations predicted by representative districts, 
176 or US% were identified as applying to specific grade level categories. 
Table 4.10 gives the percent distribution of these Innovations across five 

(insert Table 4.10 here) 



grade levels. As was the case for the 1970-71 Innovations^ a higher propor- 
tion of future Innovations were planned for the elementary gradefv and senior 
high students than for Junior or middle school grades. Again, still fewer 
were planned for all grades elementary through senior high school (l2%), 
although this figure is slightly higher than for tiie 1970-71 effort. The 
biggest contributor to innovat Ions for all grade levels was the administrative 
innovation (23%) - 

As was true for the 1970-71 effort, the Innovation most commonly planned 
for the elementary grades In the future was in the area of individualized 
instruction and team teachfng, with 67%. The greatest percentage of innova- 
tlons planned for students outside the regular grade levels ("other") were 
again In the area of programmatic approaches (25%); this represents an 
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TABLE 14.10 
GRADE LEVEL OF FUTURE INNOVATION 
DESCRIPTION CATEGORIES 
< 80,000 





1 nnovat i on 


Category 






Innovat ion 
Grade Level 


Admi n 1 s 
t rat i ve 


Cu r r . £ 
Technol ogy 
N = ^6 


Team Teach tng 


V f f 1 1 ^ d ^ 

t i on a 1 
N> 28 


Program- , 

ma t i c 
Approaches 


Combi ned 
N=176 


E 1 ernen 1 3 ry 


26 


37 


67 


17 




^8 


Jun 1 or/Mi ddl€ 


18 


13 


16 


21* 


25 


18 


Senior High 


31 


35 


12 


ii2 


20 


28 


E ?em-S r . H i gh 


23 


1 1 


5 


17 




12 


Other 


3 


U 






25 


5 


Total 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


No Informat ion 


N=71 


N=52 


N-31 


N=19 


M=l 7 


N=t90 



increase from '2^ for 1970-71- can also note an increase for the future 

in the percentage of programmatic approaches planned for students in the junior 
and middle grades* Whereas in I970'-71 3^ of programmatic approaches were 
designed for students at this grade level, 25^ are plar^ned for the future* 

Table *+-ll shows that for all innovation categories combined the very 
large districts will be very similar to representative districts m the future 
in the percentages of innovations planned for each grade level. Within the 
innovation categories the frequencies are too small to allow a valid comparison- 



(Insert Table 1 I here) 
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TA6LE li.l1 

GRADE LEVEL OF THE FUTURE INNOVATION CATEGORIES 

> 80,000 





Innpvation 


Citegory 






Innovdt ion 
Grade Level 


Adminis- 
trat I ve 
N-6 


Curr. t 
Technology 
N-ii 


Ind. Instr.i 
Team Teaching 
N=3 


Organiza- 
tional 
N"7 


Prog ram- 
mat i c 
Approaches 

Mat t 
N" 1 


Lomb 1 ne d 


F 1 ^ fT^ n f A r V 


17 


25 


33 


57 






Junior/Mi dd le 


33 




33 


111 


- 


19 


Senior High 


50 




33 


29 




29 


Elem-Sr. High 




75 






100 


19 


Other 














Total 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


No Information 


N=17 


N-I| 


N"0 


N-3 


N»2 


N-26 



D. SUHHARV 

In this chapter innovations planned for future Implementation have been 
discussed and compared with the 1970-71 total Innovative effort and the show* 
case innovation. For the future fewer Innovations In the area of ^'curriculum 
change and Instructional facilities^' are planned, and Irl very large districts 
more emphasis is expected to be placed on administrative and organizational 
innovations* In many cases the future innovations were expected to be revisions 
or expansions of the showcase innovations. In representative districts 20% of 
showcase Innovations were expected to be contln'jed In this way, while In very 
large districts the figure was 39i- 

The listing of the top ten innovations projected for the future resembles 
the top ten showcase Innovation listing more closely than it does the listing 
of the top ten inventory innovations (Table ^.9). This may be explained by the 
fact that innovations planned well in advance are likely to be the more signif- 
icant innovations. 

In the future the largest percentage of Innovations will again be designed 
for elementary students, and more will be designed for senior high students than 
for students In the junior or middle grades* 
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giAPT Fft FIVF^ flGNSf^QUENCES OF T>iE SHflCASF Hm/ATIQW 



Respondents to our questionnaire were asked to describe the consequences ^ 
both positive and negative, of the showcase innovation (O.u*^st!on Id). A few 
superintendents simply indicated that the results were ^'positive/' ''mixed/' 
or "negative*^ without specifying the exact nature of the results. Other 
superintendents cautioned that the innovation was still being Assessed or 
refined and that the results were thus still somewhat tentative. Therefore, 
we will first look £*t a summary of the current status of the innovation as 
reported , 



A. CURRENT STATUS OF THE SHOWCASE INNOVATION 

In Table 5,1 a listing is qiven of the status of the showcase innovation 
at the time the questionnaire was filled out, A majority of superintendents 
did not specify the status and we have assumed that in those cases the rnno" 
vation was being retained in the form described previously, 



TABLE 5,1 

CURRENT STATUS OF THE SHOWCASE INNOVATION 



Innovat Ion Status 


Districts 
< 80,000 
Freq. % of 315 


Districts 
> So, 000 
Freq, % of 31 


Still assess i ng 


( it!) 


13 


( 5) 


16 


ExpandinQ to other grades or 
buM dings 


( 23) 


7 


( M 


13 


Development is COnt inuing 


( 21) 


7 


( 2) 


6 


Minor c^i^nges will be made 


( it) 


1 






Innovation has been dropped 


( 7) 


2 






Retai ni ng as is » or 
No Informat ion 


(219) 


70 


(20) 




Total 


(315) 


100 


(31) 


100 
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Failures were reported by only 7 superintendents (2%) of representative 
dtstrlcts, while no failures were reported in very ]arge dtstricts. In both 
size sanples some iilnovattons were still being assessed (13% in representative 
districts and 16% in very large dtstricts), but the overwhelming majority of 
Innovations were either being retained, expanded to include other grades or 
bulldfngs, or were being retained with minor changes or further development* 

Among the five Innovation categories there were no significant differences 
In the status of reported Innovations, and similarly there were no differences 
among the top ten Innovations on this dimension. 



B, GENERAL CONSEgUENCES OF THE SHOWCASE IHNOVATION 

In 300 out of the 3J5 questionnaires from representative districts which 
reported a showcase innovation It was possible to ascertain the general overall 
consequence (positive, mixed or negative) of the showcase Innovation, This 
Information was available on a)l 31 questionnaires returned by very lar^e 
districts. In Tables 5*2 and 5-3 this data fs presented for the two size 
samples for each of the Innovation description categories. 



TABLE 5.2 

general consequences of the showcase innovation 
by innovation oescrtption category 
pfrCent distribution* 
districts < 80»000 



1 

Consequence 


Ind. tnscr. ( 
Team Teaching 
N-87 


Admin 1 s- 
trat tve 
N-S2 


Curr. Ch. 
Instr. Fac. 
N=60 


Prog. 

App. 

N-56 


Orgaoi za- 
Ciona] 


Comb 1 ne d 
N-300 


Pos 1 1 1 ve 


81 


77 


87 


98 


8S 




Mixed 


18 


23 


8 




S 


12 


Negat i ve 


1 




5 


2 


9 


3 


Total 


100 


too 


100 


TOO 


100 


100 


No Information 


N-3 




N-5 




N"9 


N-15 


. 















*Percents are based on the number of respondents In each category who answered this 
question ("N" given at top of each column). 
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TABLE 5.3 

GENERAL CONSEQUENCES OF THE SHOWCASE INNOVATION 
8Y INNOVATION DESCRIPTION CATEGORY 
PERCENT DISTRteilTION* 
DISTRICTS > 80,000 



Consequence 


Ind. Instr. S 
^eam Teaching 
N"5 


Admtn ts- 
t rat tve 
N" 1 1 


Curr. Ch. 
Instr. Fac. 
N" 1 


Prog. 
App. 

LI C 


Organi za- 
t i ona 1 


Combi ned 
N"31 


Positive 


SO 


73 




83 


50 


68 


Htxed 


20 


27 


100 


17 


50 


32 


Negat tve 














Total 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 



*Percents are based on the number of innovations tn each category* ("N*^ at top of 
each column) * 



In representative districts 851 of innovations were reported to have 
positive overall results; \1% had mixed results, an*! only 31 were considered 
to be negative on the whole^ Among the innovation description categories 
there is little variation* Administrative innovations had the fewest positive 
consequences {11%) and the most mixed results (231)* while organizational 
Innovations had the most negative consequences (91), These differences, 
however, are not large enough to be significant. * 

Very large districts, while ^'eportlng no innovations which were Judged 
to be generally negative, rated fewer of their innovations positive (681) 
than did representative districts. While the frequencies in Table 5.3 ^re 
too small to provide adequate comparison among innovation categories, it may 
be noted that only four of the eight organizational innovations had generally 
positive results, and the only innovation in the area of curriculum change 
met with mixed results. 

Among the top ten innovations no significant differences in overall 
success were found. For all of these innovations positive results were 
reported in between 1S% and lOOi of cases, with 5 combined positive rating 
of 85^. 
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C. SPECIFIC CONSEQDEWCES OF THE SHOWCASE tNHOVATlON 

The specific nature of the consequences of the showcase Innovation was 
reported by superintendents of 262 representative districts and 30 very 
large districts. An enormajs array of different consequences were reported* 
and these have been summarized in Table 5.^. 



TABLE S-** 

SPECIFIC CONSEQUENCES OF THE SHOWCASE INNOVATtON 





Districts <S0, 000** 


DtstrictsifiO.OOO*** 


Area of Consequence 


Posi t ive 
Freq. % 


Mixed 

r req^* 


♦ 


Negati ve 
Freq. % 


posit ive 
Freq. % 


Mixed 
Freq . 




Negative 
Freq. % 


Consequences for People 


























- 

Students 


(232) 


36 


( 8) 


1 


( 5) 


i 


(16) 


20 


( 2) 


3 






Teachers 


(IJit) 


21 


( 8) 


1 


(21) 


3 


(lit) 


18 


( 2) 


3 


( 1) 


1 


Administrators 


( 30) 


5 


( 2) 


* 


( 9) 


i 


( 9) 


11 


( 1) 


1 


( 3) 




Commun [ tv 


( 39) 


6 


( 6) 


1 


( 2) 


* 


(-7) 


9 






( 1) 




Parents 


( 39) 


6 


( 1) 








( it) 


5 










People (Unspecl fled) 


( 16) 


2 


( 3) 




( 1) 








( 2) 


3 






Consequences for the 
Schoo] System as a 
Whole 


( 35) 


5 


( 2) 




( 5) 


J 


( 6) 


8 


( 2) 


3 






Other Consequences 


( '•2) 


7 


( 2) 




( 1) 


* 


( 8) 


10 


( 1) 


1 






Total 


(567) 


ee 


(32) 


5 


(it it) 


7 


(6li) 
V 


8) 


(10) 


13 




6 

^ 
































Freq.- 6*13; 








Freq." 79; 


100% 





* Less than O.Si 

Percents are based on the 262 districts reporting. 
Parcents ere based on the 30 districts reporting. 

O 
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In thts table the percent distributions h^ve been computed In such a 
way that the sum of alt consequt*nces for each size sample totals \00%, The 
total frequency for each sample, which is given at the foot of the table, 
is larger than the number of districts reportinq since in many cases two or 
more consequences were reported for the same innovation. While the total 
percentages of positive, mixed and negative results for representative 
districts cl ose ly reserrt) le the tot a Is for qene ral consequences shown f n 
Table 5-2, this is not the^case for very large dTstricts. It would appear 
th;it in many cases the innovations in very large districts which ha^ overall 
mixed results had a larger portion of positive components than negative. 

As might be expected, the largest number of consequences of showcase 
innovations in all district? affected the students^ while teachers were 
the next group most often affected. Although oarents and cormiunlty members 
were affected roughly the same number of times as were admi n I st rators » it 
should be pointed out that these outside groups were most often only indirectly 
associated with the showcase Innovation while administrators were more closely 
associ ated wi th it* All types of consequences listed in Table 5-^ will be 
examined in detail below. 

It can be seen from Table 5-^ that of all consequences in represen-* 

tative disti^)cts and 21% in very large systems affected students. The 
frequency distribution of specific consequences for students is presented 
in Table 5*5* An improveiiient in the student's attitude toward self and 

(Insert Table 5,5 here) 



school was reported to be the most comrron positive result of the showcase 
innovation for students; in only one case was a negative attitude reported. 
In representative districts an improvement in scholastic performance was 
almost as cotrmon , but this was also the area in vjhich the most mixed and 
negative results were noted* In very large systems there were two cases each 
of positive and mixed results in this area. Other consequences listed in 
Table 5*5 cover a wide range of st udent ~ re lated issues and reflect a sensitivity 
on the part of the reporting superintendents to the concerns of students. 

Table 5.^ shewed that 25^ of consequences In representative districts 
and 22% in very large districts affected the teacher. In Table 5*6 these 
specific consequences are listed in detail. The most common consequence for 



(Insert Table 5-6 here) 
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TABLE 5.5 

consequences' for students 
frequency distribution 





Districts < 80.000 


1 Districts ^ 80.000 


Conse 0116 nee 


r OS 1 1 1 ve 


n J xeo 


ncy a s. 1 VC 


rUS 1 t J ve 


ni xe€ 


ne y a 1. 1 vc 


Attlturip to Self & school 


?** 




1 
1 










51 


5 


2 


2 


2 




Reaction to Innovation 


36 


- 


1 


k 


- 


- 


Behavior/Attendance 


29 


2 










individual Needs Met 


23 


1 




1 






involvement In Learning 


13 






\ 






Gene ral Benef ) t 


n 




1 








Preparation for Next Grade 


5 






2 


> 




New Experiences 


5 






1 






Courses More Relevant 


3 












Other 


2 






1 






Total 


232 


8 


5 


16 


2 
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TA6LE 5.6 
CONSEQUENCES FOR TEACHERS 
FftEQUEMCY DISTRIBUTION 



1 1 Districts < 80,000 ' 


Districts ^ 80. ODD 


Consequence ^ 


Posi t i ve 


Mixed 1 

—] 


Ne93t i ve 


Posi ti ve 


Mixed 


Neqat i ve 


React ! on to 1 nnovat 1 on 


5'* 


3 


5 


7 




I 


Attitude towards teacnmg 


27 


2 


2 


3 






Pe r formance 




1 




I 






Cooperat iOn 


7 




2 








Relations with students 


5 












Sat 1 sfact Ion 


5 


- 


- 


- 


- 


- 


Work load 


U 


I 






\ 




Ass i stance /Support 


U 






1 


1 




1 nvol vement 


u 












Awareness 


2 












General Benef 1 t 


2 


I 




1 






Teacher Association reaction 






3 








Other 


2 






1 






Total 


n't 


8 


21 


11) 


2 

. 


I 
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teachers was expressed Jn terms of their reaction to the innovation, and 
for the most part this was positive* Pmprovements in attitude towards 
teaching was also commonly noted, and In a sizable number of cases the 
teacher*s performance Improved* Ifhe btggest problem for teachers was an 
Increased work load; the negative and mixed consequences In this area !^ar 
outweighed the positive consequences* FInallyi It should be noted that In 
the only cases In which teachers' associations were mentioned (3 cases in 
representative dFstricts) they were noted as having a negative reaction to 
t he showcase 1 nnovat Ion . 

Proportionately* administrators as a group were reported as being 
affected most negatively by the showcase Innovation, Over one quar,ter of 
the consequences for administrators were mixed or negative. Table 5-7 
ilsts the frequencies of all specific consequences for this group* 



TABLE 5-7 
CONSEQUENCES FOR AOH IN ISTRATORS 
FREQUENCY OiSTRIBUTION 





Districts < 80,000 J 


Districts ^ 80.000 


Consequence 


Pos [ t Ive 


Mixed 


Negative 


PosI t i ve 


Nixed 


Negat Ive 


Reaction to Innovation 


20 


1 


2 


5 




1 


Cooperation 


3 




1 








Attitude to 

ReSponSt bi 1 1 1 ies 


2 




2 








Schedul 1 ng I s sues 


2 




2 






1 


Performance 


1 


1 










Work Load 


1 




. 2 






1 


General Benefit 








1 


1 . 




Ass i St ance/Support 








2 






fielat lonshi p wi th 
Teachers 








1 






Other - 


1 












Total 

1 


30 


2 


9 


9 


1 
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The problems for administrators were in the aroa*; of ! ncroasod work 
loadj schedultnq issues and attitude towards rcspons i bi 1 i i I es ^ It Is 
possible tharisuperintendents t in filling out the quest ronnni re » would be 
most sensitive to problems encountered by the administrators in the system. 
However^ the predominant consequence even for this group was a positive 
at 1 1 1 ude towar ds the i nnovat ion . 

The predominant consequence anong communitv members was also generally 
expressed i n te rms of the 1 r gene rat pos i t i ve react i on to the showcase inno- 
vation (see Table 5-8)* In a large number of cases It was also reported 



TABLE 5-8 
CONSEQUENCES FOR THE COMMUNITY 
FREQUENCY DISTRIBUTION 



' 


Districts < 80, 


000 


Districts ^ 80,000 


Consequence 


Pos 1 1 i ve 


Mi xed 


Negat i ve 


Pos 1 t 1 ve 


Mi xed 


Neq,Tt i ve 


Reaction to Innovation 


18 


6 


2 


If 




1 


Cooperation with School 


16 






1 






Involvement with School 


2 






1 






Prob lem Awarenes s 


2 






1 






General Benef 1 1 


1 












Total 


39 

1 


6 


2 


7 




1 



that there was an increase in the cooperation of community members with the 
school system, A few more innovations resulted in increased awareness of 
school problems in the community or a general positive benefit to the community^ 

The reaction of parents was also ove rwhe lc»i ng ]y positive^ and it is for 
this group that the small**st proportion of mixed or negative consequences was 
reported- In fact » there was only one mention of a mixed reaction on the 
part of parents* and no negative consequences were reported at all (see 
Table 5^9) ^ 
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TA8LE 5.9 
CONSEQUENCES FOR PARENTS 
FREQUENCY DlSTftlBUTION 





Districts < 80»000 


Districts ^ 80,000 


C on s e Q U6 n ce 


Posi t Ive 


Mixed 


Negat Ive 


Post t Ive 


HUed 


Negative 


Reaction to Innovation 


25 


1 




2 






Involvement with School 


8 












Cooperation with School 


3 






1 






Attitude Towards School 


2 












Assistance/Support 


I 






I 






Total 


39 

- 


1 











In eight cases In representative school systems parents becarne more Involved 
with school activities and programs and in a few other cases parents increased 
their cooperation with or their attitude towards the schools. 

The most common consequence for the school system as a whole was the 
improvement of the social climate. Almost as corrmon was a positive effect on 



TABLE 5 JO 

CONSEQUENCES FOR THE SCHOOL SYSTEM AS A WHOLE 
FREQUENCY DISTRJBlTriON 





Districts <r.80| 


000 


Districts Z. 80,000 


Consequence 


Pos i t i ve 


HUed 


Negat tve 


Pos i t i ve 


Mi Ked 


Ne^at ive 


Social Climate 


13 






3 






Planning (Evaluation 


12 






1 ■ 


1 




Cost/Expense 


5 


1 


5 


1 






Objectives Met 


3 


1 










Racial Integrat ion 


1 








1 




Servl ces 








1 






Total 


35 


2 


5 


6 


2 
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plannlng and evaluation activities in representative districts; one positive 
and one mixed result were reported in very larCc systenK in this <irc*n. In 
representative districts the most probJeinatic arc<i of ihe ?howcasr innov*ition 
was in terms of its cost, i^hi te five of these districts reported positive 
cos t beae f i t s from the innovat i on , f i ve othe rs noted i ncreased cost s as a 
negative factor and one district viewed the cost issue with fnixed feeWnqs. 
Two representative districts reported positive consequences En the area of 
racial integration, but the one very large district rnentioninq this area 
reported niixed consequences. 

Finally, T9ble 5*11 lists a variety of other consequences not directly 
affecting large groups of people or the school system as a whole. Among 



TABLE 5- 1 1 
OTHER CONSEQUEMCES 
FREQUENCY DISTRIBUTIO N 





Districts < 80,000 1 


Districts ^ 80,000 


Consec^uence 


Pos i t ive 


Mixed 


Negat 1 ve 


Positive j 


Mixed 


Negat ive 


Inst ruct lonat 
Techn i ques 


17 


1 




3 


I 




P rog rams /Hate r1 s 
Developed 


7 






3 






Use of Fact lit les 






I 








TacI 1 1 1 les Improved 


k 












Requests Received for 
[temons t rat ions 


2 












Budget/Account i ng 




f 










Other 








2 






Totaf 


1*2 


2 


I 


8 


I 





these consequences ♦he improvement of i ns t ruct \ on^il techn iques was the mos t 
comnonly mentioned result of the showcase innovation- Table 5.1) shows very 
few mixed or negative consequences among this group. 
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On the whole the showcase tnnovatlons reported appear to have been 
highly successfu! with positive consequences in all spheres- To find out 
if this held true for all innovation types» the specific consequences were 
compared across the innovation description categories. This analysis showed 
that there were no significant differences In representative school systems- 
?osUWe consequences varied only between ik% and with 88% positive 

specific consequences fpr all categories combined. Mixed consequences ranged 
between ]% and 7% snd negative consequences between kt and 9%. No one specific 
consequence stood out as being more cotmon for one innovation category than 
for another. Thus when all consequences are taken into account the picture 
is more even than when only the overall general consequences are considered 
(see again Table 5-2). 

There was slightly more variation among innovation description categories 
for very large districts. In Tabte S,12 a) t specific consequences have been 
summed into '*pos 1 1 1 ve ^'mixed'* and '^negative" categories. 



TABLE 5.12 

SPECIFIC CONSEQUENCES OF THE SHOWCASE INNOVATION 
BY INNOVATION DESCRIPTION CATEGORY 
PERCENT DISTRIBUTION * 
DISTRICTS > 80»000 



1 

Conseq uence 


Ind* Instr. S 
Team Teaching 
N*18 


AdmFn i s- 
trat ive 
N-29 


Curr. Ch. 
Instr. Fac. 
N-3 


Program 
Approaches 
N-9 


Organlza- 
t i ona I 
N«20 


Combined 


Post t i ve 




69 


100 


89 


80 


et 


Mi xed 


0 


17 


0 


1) 


20 


13 


Negat i ve 


6 


U 


0 


0 


0 


6 


Total 


100 


100 


100 


1 100 


100 


100 



* Percents are based on the number of consequences given in each category 

{"N*' given at top of each column), 
** 30 districts reporting. 



In this table positive consequences comprise 8U of all specific 
consequences* In contrast with the 66^ of general consequences as reported 
in Table 5*3* In Table 5,12 all Innovation categories except that of admin- 
istrative innovations report a higher percentage of specifFc consequences 
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ihon gene ral consequences . The admi n I st rat i ve ca teqory ^ howeve r ^ ropor t s 
a stiqhtly tower percentage of positive consequences (69^ as opposed to 73^) ^ 
and here I of the consequences in this category arc neqative (no qcneral 
ne9at i ve consequences we re reported i n ve ry targe districts) . 

When the specific consequences were compared across the top ten showcase 
i nnovat i 0ns two i n te res t [ ng f i nd i ngs erne rged^ 1 1 may be reca) led that it was 
in the area of scholastic performance of students that the most negative and 
mixed specific consequences were reported. For the top ten innovations 
combined p 791 of the consequences for this 1 1 em we re pos 1 1 i ve , 11^ we re mlxe d 
and k% uere negatived Foi^ the imovation "individual i^ecf inelvuction and 
te<:vn teaching in all curriculum areae^^ only S?% of Mnsequenaas were positive^ 
uyhi lo m% iJf>w nixed and ?% were negative {\k consequences were reported for 
tfils innovation type) . For the innovation tifpe ^'unit courseOf nnni -courses 
(ntd i' lrotivt\^'* only $0% of i-s:>nsequenceft were vo^itivet 20% h)cre mixed and 
^^0% }ti';hitivc (S consequences reported for this Innovation). Using a chl 
square test^ these findings were shown to be significant at the -05 level. 

The innovation whifch caused the greatest work oi^c'rload for teachers was 
"individualized instruction and team teaching in specific curriculum areas*" 
Six of the nine reports of negative teacher workload occurred for ttvis innova- 
tion» and one of the two reports of mixed reactions to workload also were 
reported for this innovation* To balance the picture, however^ It should 
be added that two of the four cases of pos i t i ve teache r react i on to workload 
also were for this innovation. 



D. RECOHHENDATIONS TO OTHER DISTRICTS ON ADOPTION OF SHOWCASE 1 t^t^OVAT I Ot^ 

We were interested in finding out whether superintendents would reconmend 
that other districts similar to their own should adopt the safiie Innovation 
(Question tf) . Superintendents of 285 representative districts and 26 very 
large districts responded to this question, and these responses are given In 
Table 5.t3< 

(Insert Tabte 5* 13 here) 



Recorwiendations in representative districts follow very closely that 
group's assessment of the general positive or negative consequences of the 
innovation in their own experience (see again Table 5*2). In contrast, very 
large districts recommend adoption by othei districts in %\% of cases^ while 
Only 68^ of innovations were reported as havinq a general positive result, 
ttowever, Tabte 5-13 may be misleading in this regard^ since percentages are 
computed On the basis of the number of superintendents responding to the question. 
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TABIE 5.13 
RECOMMENDATIONS TO OTHER DISTRICTS 



1 Recommendation 
On Adopt Ion by Others 


Distr 1 cts 
< 80 ,000 
Freq. % of 285 


Districts 
^ 80,000 
Freq. % of 26 


Yes 

Maybe 

No 

Too Early to Tel 1 Yet 


(239) Bk 
{ 30) 10 
( 5) 2 
( U) it 


(21) 81 
( 2) 8 
( 2) 8 
( 1) <* 


Total 

No 1 nformat 1 on 


(285) 100 
( 30) 


(26) 100 
( 5) 



In fact, the 21 who recommend adoption to others represent 68^ of all 31 
cases in very large districts - a figure Identical with the percentage 
reporting general positive results. It may be that there was a reporting 
bias In this question; that is, many of those superintendents who exper- 
ienced mixed results in their own system' simply did not answer the question. 

Vthen the recommendations to other districts were compared across th6 
five Innovation description categories no significant differences emerged. 
When the comparison was made across the top ten innovations it was found 
that superintendents whose districts had innovated In the area of Indlvldu*^ 
atiz^d instruction and team teaching were the most reserved* A *^maybe" 
response was given In Ikt of cases In which this Innovation applied to 
specific curriculum areas and In 16% of cases In which It applied to the 
curriculum In general; for all top ten Innovations combined the ^'maybe*^ 
response was given In 11% of cases. In 20% of the districts which had 
experimented with ^^guldance, counsel 1ng*and diagnosis*' the superintendents 
indicated that It was too early to tell yet whether or not they would 
recommend this innovation to other districts (for all top ten Innovations 
this response was given in k% of cases)* Negative responses on recommen* 
datlon were given In connection with only two innovations; 11% of those 
invoivtng teacher aldes^ tutors or paraprof ess lonal s , and 7% of innovations 
En the area of unit courses, mini-courses and electtves. None of these 
differences are statistically significant, hmever* 

Many superintendents, as well as simply stating whether or not they 
would recommend their innovations to other districts^ also offered specific 
forms of advice for other districts considering adoption* This advice 
touched on many different Issues andwiti be discussed In later chapters as 
we examine the procedures employed and the problems encountered in the inno- 
vation process as described by our sample districts* 
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Out of dl) the shavcdSG innovations described on the questionnaire, 
only seven were reported as having been dropped* These seven cases alt 
occurred in representative districts^ representing Just 2Z of a( ? showcase 
Jnnovations In these districts* White a few innovations were still being 
assessed, the bulk of showcase innovations were either being retained in 
t he i r initial form or we re be i ng expanded or changed in mi nor ways * 

In representative districts 85^ of showcase innovations were reported 
to have generally positive results; In very large districts this figure was 
SSZ* Students as a group were most commonly affected; an improvement in 
their attitudes toward themselves and school was most frequently noted, with 
an improvement in scholastic performance noted almost as often. Teachers 
were the next group most often affected; their overall reaction to the show- 
case innovation was generally noted as positive. An increase in teacher 
workload was noted as a problem in several cases, but in general this negative 
factor was outweighed by positive consequences in other areas, As a group, 
administrators suffered the most negative consequences; over a third of 
consequences reported for administrators were reported to be negative, Nega- 
tive factors included increased worlcload, scheduling problems and resistance 
CO Increased res pons (b i M 1 1 es . 

For the top ten innovations combined^ 79^ of consequences reported were 
pos 1 1 i ve In nat ure , However , for the i nnovat i on " i ndi v i dual i zed I nst ruct ! on 
and team teaching in all ct;rrict;lum areas^' only 57^ of consequences were 
positive, and only f^OZ were positive for the innovation '*unit courses, mini- 
courses and electives," 

Superintendents recommended that other districts adopt showcase innova- 
tions similar to the i r own in efbout the same proportions as they expe**ienced 
success or failure themselves, Innovations in the area of individualized 
instruction and team teaching, which resulted In the most teacher work over- 
load, were given the most reserved recominendat 1 ons , 
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THE INNOVATION PROCESS 
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QiflPTER SIX; PARTlCIPArfTS m PESQURCES USED IN THE SHOWCASE INNOV ATION 



Several items on the questionnaire were intended to draw out information 
as to which individuals and groups inside and outside the school system had 
been involved in some way in the planning and imple(nentat Ion of the showcase 
Innovation. In some cases these persons were considered to have played key 
roles in the success (or failure) of the innovation, while in other cases 
they were described as cooperating in the process or were merely informed of 
It. In nnost cases participants were cited spontaneously, but in one additional 
question (Question 7) H was asked whether or not certain groups representing 
internal and external resources to the system had been used In choosing or 
implementing the showcase Innovation. 

In this chapter we will first present data on participation as spontan- 
eously mentioned in response to the first set of questions; this will be 
followed by a discussion of the internal and external resources which were 
cited In response to Question 7- Next an examination will be made of descrip- 
tions which superintendents offered of a variety of attitudes and character- 
istics of participants which seemed to be of particular Importance. Procedures 
employed in planning and Implementation which were designed to gain the 
participation and cooperation of various groups will then be discussed^ and 
finally a look w] 1 1 be taken at advice on these issues which superintendents 
thought would be useful to other school districts considering the adoption 
of a similar Innovation, 



A, EXTENT OF PARTICIPATION BY 21 GROUPS 

In the course of describing how the showcase Innovation was adopted 
and implemented^ respondents named various persons and groups as being Involved 
at one level or another. Table 6.1 summarizes these responses In terms of 21 
position codes. The columns on the left hand side of the table represent the 
number of citations of each group as playing a key role.* The columns on the 
right hand half of the table show the total extent of involvement of persons 
in each 9roup> Including those who played key roles> those who participated 
In other ways and those who were only Informed about the innovation process.** 
Percentages for representative districts are based on the 315 reported 
showcase Innovations^ and percentages for very large schools are based on 
the 31 districts in this sample, all of which reported a showcase innovation. 

} 

* Included In this category are persons cited in response to Question le> _ 
which asked; *'What seemed to be the key factor(s) in making the adoption 
and acceptance of this Innovation successful or unsuccessful?*' 

** Ait participants named tn response to Question le are again included Here 
along with participants named in response to Question Ic ("What persons 
were primarily responsible for the Innovation's introduction?") and Questfon 
lb (*'ey what process was the Innovation i n troduced and implemented?") 
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TABLE 6.1 

PARTtCIPANTS IN THE SHOWCASE INNOVATION 





Participation C 


ted as Key Factor 


Total 


Participating or Informed 


Part i ci pant 


Districts 
< 60,000 
Freq. % of 315 


Districts 
i 60,000 
Freq. % of 31 


Districts 
< 80,000 
Freq, % of 315 


Districts 
i 80,000 ^ 
Freq, * of 3l 


Teachers 


(120) 


38 


(n) 


36 


(211) 


67 


(17) 


55 


Staff lUnspeci fled) 


( 85) 


27 


(13) 


1)2 


(U3) 


1)6 


(15) 


1)8 


Commun i ty 


( 51) 


16 


(12) 


39 


( 76) 


21) 


(15) 


1)8 


Students 




1 T 


( 


2) 


U 


( lX\ 
\ i j} 




( 111 


■ J 


Admi n 1 St rators lUnspec J 




1 1 
1 1 


( 


7) 




( f%?1 




k 1 vi 


Jl 


Princt pal s 




in 


( 


3) 


in 


^ t 




I 81 


26 


Parents 




1 V 


( 


3) 


10 


{ 62) 




I ti) 
\ 3/ 


16 


School Board 


I 20) 


g 

V 


( 


5) 


16 




22 


f iQl 


J ■ 


Asst t Superintendent 


f n) 
^ ■ J/ 


L 


( 


8) 


26 






(28) 


91 


Supervtsors/Special tsts 






( 


2) 












Superintendents 




2 








(121) 


38 


(1 1)) 




Counselors, 

Psychologists 


( 6) 


2 


( 


1) 


3 


( itO) 


12 


( 1) ' 


3 


Teacher Aides 


( 6) 


2 


( 


3) 


10 


( 30) 


9 


( 7) 


23 


Outs J ders (Unspec*) 


( (,\ 
\ 0} 


L 


( 


1) 






Q 

-1 




10 


Un i ve rsl t i es 


( 5) 


2 


( 


1) 


3 


( 28) 


9 


( I) 


3 


State Educ. Agencies 


( 5) 


2 








( 23) 


7 


( 1) 


3 


Parent-Teacher Assoc, 


( 2) 


t 








( 10) 


3 


( 1) 


3 


Teachers Association 


( 2) 










( 8) 


2 


( 1) 


3 


Total School (Unspec.) 


( 2) 


1 








( M 


1 


( 1) 


3 


Regional Educ. Labs 


( 1) 


*** 








( 2) 


I 


( 1) 


3 


Private Companies 












( 6) 


2 


( 2) 


6 



* In all but 14 cases participation was cited as key factor in success . Cases 
of participation or lack of participation cited as a key factor in failure 
are discussed In the text- * 

** Respondents could name more than one participant; therefore, total percents 
are greater than 100, 

***Less than 0,5i, 
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Looking first at the right hand side of the lablc^ wo sec that tn 
reprjesent at i ve districts teachers were most frequently invotved Jn some 
way !n the innovation process {i7t) , assistant superintendents (53?) ^ 
principals ik3%) and staff (exact positions unspecified on the questionnaire - 
^^%) we re all i nvol ved In about hal f the showcase i nnovat i ons . Supe ri nten- 
dents^ at 33^^ are the group which ranks next, and further down the list 
are the supervisors and specialists (28%) and administrators In general 
(exact positions not specified - 26^). For these districts then it is clear 
that the school staff as a whole was deeply involved in the Innovation process. 
Participating less often, though still to a healthy extent, were the community 
(2i»*) , students (2 3^) » the school board (22^) and parents ( 19^) . Counselors 
{]Z%) and teachers*ai des (9^) had a low degree of participation; and finally, 
parent-teacher associations and professional associations were listed^ along 
with all outside groups^ as participating in less than 10% of the showcase 
i nnovat i on^. 

In very large districts the pattern of total participation differs 
somewhat . Most outstanding is the fact that assistant superintendents lead 
the list, with participation in S\% of cases. Teachers (55^) and principals 
i2i%) participate somewhat less than in the representative districts^ while 
superintendents ikSt) and supervisors ik2%) participate to a somewhat greater 
degree. Community members also play a more extensive role in the very large 
districts, participating in of all showcase innovations. Students^ on 
the other hand^ are involved slightly less often (133;), Again we find that 
outside groups play a role in 10?; or less of cases. 

Data on the left hand side of the table summarizes responses ^ relevant 
to participants, to the question: **What seeiDcd to be the key factor in 
making the adoption and acceptance of this innovation successful or unsuccessful?'* 
In almost all cases participation was cited as a key factor in tvui^cc.^a. In 
I't cases^ however^ lack of involvement or negative involvement of specific 
groups was noted as being a key factor interfering with effective adoption. 
In six of these cases (one in a very large districi) the community was named 
as a key negative factor; students and teachers were named in two cases each^ 
and adm in i s t rators J parents^ the school board and the Teachers* Association 
were each named in one case. 

Looking now at the first column of Table 6,1, we see that in represen- 
tative districts teachers and staff head the list of key participants^ but 
community members^ students and parents seem to have special importance^ 
especially in proportion to their total citations. The role of administrators^ 
on the other hand^ is considerably less salient. All outside sources are 
aga in a by s ma 1 1 y low. 

Participation as a key factor forms a similar pattern in the very large 
districts^ but with assistant superintendents more important and community 
involvement of very great importance* Students^ however^ are rarely cited 
as a key factor in innovation. 



What is especid))y noteworthy tn Table 6.1 ts the almost total absence 
of mentions of outside resource groups. Universities are spontaneously 
mentioned in only 29 out of the 3^*6 cases in which showcase Innovations were 
reported^ and they are seen as a key factor in only six cases. State agencies 
fare even worse, while Regional Educational Laboratories and private companies 
are out of s i ght . 

(Insert Table 6.2 here) 



Table 6^2 shows the degree of involvement of participants who did not 
play a key role tn the showcase innovation process. In this table frequencies 
of participants playing key ro\es are repeated from Table 6.1^, and participa- 
tion of those playing less significant roles*=fr is broken down into three 
categories: decision maker^ active participant^ and informed only, tt can 
be seen that even when principals, superintendents and assistant superinten- 
dents are not viewed as being key factors, they are most likely to be in 
decision-making roles. Teachers^ when not playing key roles^ are nearly as 
likely to be decision makers as to be simply participants. Parents, students 
and community members^ however^ are unlikely to be in the decision*making 
roles andj in fact ^ are the groups which most frequently are simply informed 
of the Innovation. The school boards though cast in the decision-making 
role more often than are the tatter groups^ is nevertheless more likely to 
be cited as a simple participant than as a decision maker. 



K EXTENT OF PARTICIPATION; BY 21 GROUPS FOR EACH OF THE INNOVATION 
DESCRIPTION CATEGORIES 

In Table 6.3 the percent distribution for representative districts is 
given for total participation and key participation of each of the 2) groups 
with respect to each of the five innovation description categories, Percents 
are based on the number of innovations In each of the categories, tn most 
cases these percentages do not differ markedly from those for all categories 
combined (given in Table 6.1 and repeated at the right on Table 6.3). 



(insert Table 6.3 here) 



Total participation of teachers^ however^ is considerably less in adminis^ 
trative innovations than in other innovation categories (UB% as opposed to 
65^ • 7*+^ in other categories). In administrative Innovations the assistant 
superintendent is the most frequent participant (63^) » and students^ parents 



* Participants named in Question le. 

Participants named in Questions lb or lc» but not In le. 
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TABLE 6.2 

PARTICIPANTS PLAYING KEY ROLES AND LESS 
SIGNIFICANT ROLES IN SHOWCASE INNOVATIOK- 

FREQUENCY DISTRIBUTION 





Oisi ricts < 80,000 


Oi St ri ct s ^ 


Bo .000 






Key 


Less Sign 


f icant Roles 


Key 


Less S 1 gpi i f i Ccin t Rr 






nU 1 c 

Freq. 


L/C V 1 ^ 1 un 1 

Maker 
Freq, 


Part ici - 
pant 

r f 1 


I n formed 
Only 

r 1 < 


fin 1 & 

r req . 


Decision 
Maker 


Par-t i ci - 
panl 


In formed 
Only 
F req . 




120 


112 


Its 


- 


11 


3 


3 




J t ' 1 F 1 1 t 1 1 U/ 


35 


8 






13 




2 




1r'%'l1i-i11iri 1 t \J 

viJpiiniuri 1 L y 


51 


6 


10 


9 


1? 








J L 11 (1 1. 1 1 L r» 




2 


1 c 


J u 


2 


1 


1 




Adnii Plist rotors 

(Unspeci f icd) 

P rt nrHD/jl ^ 


32 


8 

109 


39 

1 ^ 


1 


7 
3 


2 
L 


1 
) 


- 


Poren 


}^ 


1 


17 


10 


1 


1 


3 


- 


Schoo 1 Board 


20 


111 


31 


5 


5 


1 


I* 




Assl < Superintendent 


13 


150 


I* 


- 


8 


20 * 


- 


- 


jupt. f V 1 ^uf 

Spo.c i d1 i s ts 
Superintendent 


9 
6 


69 
109 


n 
5 


) 


2 
- 


9 


2 
- 




Coiinsc lors , 

P^v chci \ oa 1 ^ t ^ 
Teaclie r A \ ^es 


O 

6 




9 

22 


- 


1 
3 


- 
- 


- 


- 
- 


Oiit s i ders. 

(Unspeci f icd) 


6 


7 


17 


- 


1 




1 


- 


Un i ve rs i t i es 


5 


6 


17 




1 






- 


Slate Eciuc, Agencies 


5 


1 1 


7 








2 




Pa rent -Teacher Assoc, 


2 


5 


1 


2 








- 


Teachers Assoc i at ions 


2 




1 












Total School 

(Unspeci f led) 


2 




2 












f^eg Fond? Educ. Labs 


1 




] 












Private Companies 




3 


3 






1 
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TABLE 6,3 

PARTICIPANTS IN EACH INNOVATION CATEGORY 
DISTRICTS < 80,000 

PERCENT DISTRIBUf ION+ 



Part i ci pant 


1 1 

M 

Key 


£ TT 
Total 


Admin. 
N»67' 
Key Total 


Curr. 

Kex 


S Tech 
62 

Total 1 


Prog 


. App. 
Total 


Organs 
N-37 
Key Total 


Combined 

N=315 
Key Total 


Teachers * 


51 


72 


22 








3? 


70 


30 


65 


38 


67 


Staff (Unspecified) 
Commun i ty 


2l| 
19 


1|6 

2k 


30 
10 


5» 
22 


26 
iS* 


39 
13 


27 

2r 


111 

3it 


30 119 
2? 30 


27 
16 


2k 


Students 


13 


19 




1 1 


tr* 2 3 




36 


22 


32 


1 L 


23 


Admi n 1 s t rators 

(Unspecified) 


)U 


28 


i5 


30 


5 


21 


5 


22 


13 


30 


1) 


26 


Pr 1 nc i pal s 


11 


63 


< > 




8 




8 


tfl 


5 


68 


1 \J 




Parents 


16 


29 


J, 


In 
1 u 


3 


8 




30 


13 


16 


1 n 
1 u 




School Board 


6 


19 


10 


31 


3 


8 




17 


11 


li(> 


6 


22 


Asst . Super i nten dent 


1 


^•9 


12 


63 


2 


53 


5 


58 




38 




53 


Supervl sons/ 

Spec i a 1 i sts 


2 


29 


3 


18 


3 


32 


3 


3'« 


3 


30 


3 


28 


Superintendent 


- 


39 


c 

V 


t / 


- 


26* . 


2 


36 


3 


US 


9 
L 


-JO 


Counselors > 

Psychologi s ts 




L 


u 


15 


3 


13 








19 


2 


12 


' Teacher Ai des 


U 


13 




J. 
4 


2 


5 


5 


16 




3 




Q 


Outs f ders* 

^ (Unspecl f ied) ' 


3 


16 


3 


10 


2 


10 


- 


- 




8 


2 


9 


Uni vers i t les > 


U 


Itf 


1 
1 






5 




7 




3 


*> 




State Edijc. Agencies 


, 1 




1 


10 


5 


11 




5 




5 


2 


7 


Parent'Teacher Assoc. 


2 


3 








3 ; 




2 




3 


1 


3 


Teachers Assoc i at ions 


2 3 




6 










3 


3 


1 


2 


Total School 

(UnspecifJed) 


2 


3 












2 






1 


1 


Regional Educ. Labs 






1 


I 




2 










++ 


1 


Private Companies 




2 




1 




5 












2 



ERIC 



^ Includes one case in which lack of participation was a negative key factor, 

includes one case tn which participation was a negative key factor. 

Includes one case tn which lack of participation was a negative key factor 

and one case in which participation was a negative key factor. 

+ Percentages are based on the number of innovations In each category ('^H" given at 
top of each column). Respondents could name fnore than one participant; 
therefore total percents are greater than 100. 

++ Less than 0.5^< 
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.ind supervisors participote loss frequently in those innnvotions tli.in in 
otiiers, Son>owhat s urpr i s i ngl y » wc find that the Icnvest pn rt i ci pa t i on of 
princi pa Is is aIsc in admi n i s t rat 1 ve i nnovat i ons , Pr i ml j p^ils tire ^ howeve r ^ 
more likely to be key factors in administrative innovfltions than in others- 

In organizational innovations the principal is the most frequent 
participant {68^t) , though followed closely by teachers (65?;)- The school 
board also is more highly involved in organizational innovations {^6?;) than 
in others, 

A table has not been prepared showing participant involvement in the 
five innovation cateqories for very large districts; the pattern for the 
fivj categories closely resembles the combined totals for these districts 
as shown in Table 6^1, We pointed out the high involvement of assistant 
superintendents in these districts earlierj and we found that their involve* 
ment was consistently high^ ranging between 80^ and 100% in the five categories- 
Community involvement was particularly great in organizational innovations; 
community members participated in 75^ of innovations in this category and were 
key factors in 63^^ of these innovations. 



2- tXTtNT OF PAflTf CIPATION 8Y 21 GROUPS FOR tACH OF THt TOP TtN SHOWCASE 
INNOVATIONS 

In Table 6,*+ the percent distribution is given for the total participation 
of Ccich of the 21 groups in each of the top ten showcase innovations- 

(Insert Tablp 6-^ here) 



Teachers rank first in total participation in six of the top ten innova- 
tions. The most Outstanding deviation from this pattern !s for the innovation 
type '^planningf research and evaluation;** here teachers participate only 28% 
of the timCf while assistant superintendents participate 72^ of the time 
staff, admini srrat ion and the superintendent all participate in S0% of 
the innovations. In innovations in the area of guidance and counseling the 
mos t f requent part i cipan ts are the counse I ors and the ass i s tan t supe ri n tendents 
(each 73^)- For innovations Involving a change m the grade and attendance 
unit structure of the school system the superintendent f the principals and the 
staff in general each participate 63^ of the time^ with the school board showing 
its greatest strength (58%), The assistant superintendent is the domlnent 
figure in innovations in the area of special instructional programs and partici- 
pates equally with teachers in the revision of curriculum. The assistant 
Superintendent's total participation iSf Overall second only to that of 
teacherSf but in innovations involving unit coursesj mini-courses and electives 
he participates tn only of cases. For these tnnovationsj on the other hand^ 
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TA6LE 6. It 
TOTAL PARTICIPATION IN THE 
TOP TEN SHOWCASE INNOVATICNS 

PERCENT DISTRIBUTtON 



Part i clpant 


* * 
1 

a 

V- ^ 

t/l ^ ^ 
C 4> 4> 

- e 

^ K < 

N=72 


c 

0 

^ U E 
ro 3 Q 

t- V. 

4> VI 0 

CL C V. 
to — CL 

N=39 
% 


1 

^ 

D O 
V- > ■ 

N-26 




1 
1 

c 

M u a> 

l/t <Q V. 
C 4> < 

* E O 
^ <Q ^ 

C 4> Q. 
— CO 

N-2 3 
i 


4J 

s 

■o 

A) C 
V. ^ 

N=*19 


1 

L^ c « 

0 

o> XI *— 

C U 4hI 
V. ^ 
C D 
C 41 ^ 
0 ro 
^ ^ > 
^ £ ui 

N=I8 


1 

£ Vk > 
0) 

*J U < 

- :3 4j 
=:> cj Lu 

N-16 


8 

£ 5 

0 C 

/> 

1 ro 

C V- 

^ 1- 
N=12 


Te3che rs 


73 


64 






ft7 

Of 


T / 


£ O 


O 1 


o^ 


Staff (Unspectf led) 




1)1 












DO 




Commiin i C y 


32 


i3 




19 




32 


22 


w 




Student s 


21 


18 




12 


9 


10 


17 


50 


- 


Admini St rators 




















(Unspecl f ied) 


29 


15 




'2 3 


1 7 


32 




12 


2? 


Princl pals 


60 


31 




46 


78 




28 


37 




Parents 


32 


36 




12 


17 


10 


6 






School Board 


18 


15 




8 


17 


58 


4li 


6 




Asst . Super) nrendent 


50 


72 




65 


52 


47 


72 


19 


58 


Supervi sors/ 

Special lets 


29 


38 




39 

i 


39 


1*7 


17 


12 




Superintendents 


39 


31 




27 


35 


63 


50 


19 


17 


Counselors, 




23 




12 




10 




19 


8 


P S VCho J QQ I s t s 








- 


Teacne r Ai des 


1 3 


23 






22 


5 






8 


Outsiders 


18 






15 










17 


(Unspeci fled) 






13 


5 


- 


6 . 


Uni versi t ies 


15 


1^ 






' 9 




6 




25 


State Educ, Agencies 


6 


5 








5 


17 


6 


17 


Parent-Teacher Assoc, 




3 










6 






Teachers Association 












5 


6 




17 


Total School 




















(Unspecified) 




5 
















ftegtona 1 Educ. Labs 














6 






Private Cofnpanies 


1 












6 







c 

Sir 

■o c 
N«i 1 





(/> 










(/> 


on 








(/> 




(/> 


< 






L^ ^ 


V. 


0 




Vk V. 






O 


o 


*D 


4^ V. 


4> 








N 


"11 



% 



36 
9 

18 
36 
9 
9 

73 
27 
1*5 
73 
9 

18 

9 
9 



82 
36 
28 
'.5 

28 
36 
IB 
9 
36 

It5 
36 

9 

'<5 



* Less than 0,5* 

Q ** Percents are based on the number of innovations of each type ("N" given at 

EI^C tach column). Respondents could name more than one participant 

™"aa» and thus percentages total over 100% for each column. 



sUKlcnt p^irl icipation is higher iSO^l) tlian for othrr i iinuv.i t U>ns ^ alUuMuih 
b I utlenl s ore also frequent ly i nvol ved in i nnovat i cins i i» wh \ t.h L cache i a \ dcs 
,irc ndtfod to the staff iU5%) - Teacher tiides, as might be cxpccte*.^ porticlpate 
most freouently in the latter innovations {U5%) . Principals nxjsl frequently 
par t i ci pa te in i nnovat i ons in vo I v i ng i nd i v i dua 1 i zed i ns t ruct ion and team 
teaching in specific curriculum areas (78?;); this is also the innovation in 
which loachcrs are most heavily involved (87%)- Finally^ the most significant 
participation of outsiders is for in-servicc training programs; here univer^ 
sities participate in 25? of cases. 

For all the top ten Innovations the key participants are the teachers 
or the sLaff, although assistant superintendents share this distinction with 
the staff in guidance and count^eling Innovations, Although teachers were the 
l^ey factor most often in innovations in the area of unit courses, mini-courses 
and electives (50^)* students were key participants in kkZ of those innovations 
(in other innovations they were key factors in no more than 18? of cases). In 
two of these innovations the students were a key factor on the negative side; 
in one case their participation was cited as a problem and in another cose 
their tack of participation was the problem. Lack of participation was also 
0 problem in three cases involving the addition of teachers* aides; cited as 
key factors were lack of parlicipation by teachers, parents and the school 
board in one case each, 



B . USE OF RESOURCES IN THE SHO W CASE INNOVATION 

Question # 6 of the back page of the questionnaire listed a number of 
resources both internal and external to the scltool system which we felt would 
be most relevant to innovation processes. In Question If 7, respondents were 
asked which of these resources^ if any ^ had been utilized in the showca!ie 
innovation. In Table 6*5 the responses to Question ff 7 are given for each of 
the f i ve innovat ion categor les . Frequenc i es or response are g I ven ^ f o 1 1 owed 
by the percentage each represents of the total number of showcase innovations 
in that category* Percentages in each column total more than 100 since respon- 
dents could name any number of these resources. 

( I nsert Table 6. 5 here) 

Internal resources were used more frequently than external resources^ 
although this difference ib not as outstanding as it was when participants 
were rnentioned spontaneous ly • It may be, then, tht^t although state education 
agencies and universities were utilized in over one fourth of showcase 
innovations in these schools^ their contributions were not as memorable as 
were those of other parti ci pants - Pr i vate foundat ions and Reg i ona \ Educat i onal 
Laborator i es are aga in at the bottom of the list of all pa rticip an ts and 
resources . 



ERIC 
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TABLE 6^5 

USE OF RESOURCES IN SHOWCASE INNOVATION 
IN THE INNOVATION DESCRIPTION CATEGORIES 

DtSTRICTS <80 , 000 



1 


1 1 £ TT 

NX90 
Freq. 4* 


Adm i n i s . 

N='67 
Freq. %* 


Cur r.£ 
N=62 
Freq . 


Teen 
^* 


Prog . 

N='59 
Freq. 


App. 


Organ 
N=37 
Freq . 




Combl ned 1 
N»3l5 






























Teacher Di scuss ions- 


( tt?) 


52 


i 29) 


'•3 


( 


27) 




( '>i ^ 


3o 


\ 25) 




(l't9) 


kl 


In^-Servlce Training 


( ^S) 


50 


( 25) 


37 


( 


28) 


Ii5 


i 18) 


30 


( 19) 


51 


(»35) 


k't 


Curriculum Supervisor 


( 31) 


35 


( IM 


21 


( 


20 


-3 1, 


( 16) 


27 


( 18) 


1)8 


(100) 


32 


R£E Office £ Staff 


( 29) 


32 


( 17) 


25 


( 


16) 


26 


( 15) 


25 


( 19) 


51 


( 96) 


3; 


L ibrary 


( 20) 


22 


( n) 


16 


( 


12) 


19 


( 10) 


17 


( 13) 


35 


( 66) 


21 


Student Discussions 


( 17) 


19 


( 8) 


12 


( 


15) 


2li 


( 11) 


19 


( 12) , 


k32 


( 63) 


2C 


neoia Lenders o otarr 


( 18) 


20 


( 8) 


12 


( 


15) 


2k 


( to) 


)7 


( 9) 


2k 


( 60) 




utn e r 


( 2) 


2 


( 3) 


i* 


( 


3) 


5 


( 2) 


3 


( 3) 


8 


( 13) 


I 


SUBTOTAL 


(209) 


232 


(115) 


172 


(137) 


221 


(»03) 


175 


(118) 


320 


(682) 


21{ 
















EXTERHAL RESOURCES 




























State Edge, Agency 


( 30) 


33 


( 15) 


22 


( 


19) 


31 


( 18) 


30 


( 12) 


32 


( 94) 


3C 


Un i ve rS 1 1 y 


{ 21) 


23 


( 18) 


27 


( 


19) 


31 


( 12) 


20 


( 12) 


32 


\ 82) 


2i 


T 1 1 ie 1 r rog rams 


[ 19) 


21 


( 6) 


9 


( 


9) 


15 


( )6). 


27 


( A) 


11 


( 5tt) 


i: 


Title 111 Programs 


( lit) 


16 


( 8) 


12 


( 


7) 


11 


( 8) 


\^ 


( M 


11 


( M) 


}; 


Other Federal Programs 


( 9) 


ID 


( 5) 


8 


( 


8) 


13 


( 5) 


8 


( M 


1 1 


( 31) 


1( 


Prof. Associat Ions 


{ 11) 


12 


( 6) 


9 


( 


7) 


11 


( 3) 


5 


( 6) 


16 


( 33) 


K 


ERI C 


( 9) 


10 


( 8) 


12 


( 




6 


( i) 


2 


( 6) 


n 


( 28) 


c 


Private Foundat ions 


( 7) 


8 


( 3) 


1) 


( 


2) 


3 


{ 3) 


5 


( M 


1 1 


( 19) 


< 


Regional Educ. Labs 


( 5) 


6 


( 5) 


8 


( 


2) 


3 


( 2) 


3 


( ») 


3 


( 15) 




Other 


( 7) 


8 


( 5) 


8 


( 


3) 


5 


( M 


7 


( 1) 


3 


( 20) 


i 


SUBTOTAL 


(132) 


l't7 


( 75) 


118 


( 


80) 


129 


( 72) 


122 


( 51.) 


11)6 


, 

(I.I7) 


13: 
















GRAND TOTAL 


(3M) 


379 


{19't) 


290 


(217) 


350 


(175) 


297 


( 3 72) 


Ii66 


(1099) 


35( 



* Percents are based on the number of innovations in each category given 
at top of each column). Percents total over 100 since respondent could list 
more than one resource. 
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Among internal resources teachers were most frequently mentioned^ 
although f^ot to the extent that they were when participants were mentioned 
spontaneously. The phrasing of Questions number 6 and 7 may have limited the 
response , s i nee it re fe r red to '*teache r d i scuss i ons and i dea presentations;'* 
no doutL teachers also participated In other ways. On the other hand> the 
use of "student discussions and idea presentations'* as reported In Table 6-5 
is almost identical with spontaneous mentions of student total participation 
as reported in Table 6<3- The only deviation is in the category of programmatic 
approaches; for this category students were reported as participating in of 
innovations (Table 6-3) p whereas the resource ^^student discussions** *.vas utilized 
in only ig^ of cases. The use of Curriculum supervisors as reported in Table 
6-5 is also very close to the spontaneous mentions of the participation of 
supervisors and specialists, again with deviation In only one category. Utiliza- 
tion of curriculum supervisors was reported to be kB% (Table 6.5), whereas 
supervisors were mentioned spontaneously as pa*rt i ci pants In only 30% of innova- 
tions In this category (Table 6-3)- 

Table 6,5 shows some consistent differences amon? the five categories In 
the ut i 1 i zat ion of i nte r na 1 resource s < All ! n te rnal re sou rces are used con s i d- 
e rab 1 y more frequent 1 y tn organ i zat I on a 1 in nova t ions than in i nnovat ions in 
othe r categor i es . They a re used s 1 i ght 1 y less frequent 1 y In admi n i st r at 1 ve 
Innovations and programmatic approaches than In all categories combined. There 
are no consistent or significant differences among categories in the utiliza- 
tion of external resources. 

tn Table 6.6 responses of superintendents of very large districts on the 
utilization of resources in the showcase innovation are given. Use of all 



resources, both Internal and external > is greater overall in the very large 
districts than in representative districts for all categories except indlvidu- 
al'ized instruction and team teaching. In general the use of resources i,- the 
different Innovation categories does not follow the same pattern as in represen- 
tative schools^ Resources are used more often !n administrative innovations 
In very large school systems than for innovations In general, and resources 
are used slightly lesb often In organizational innovations. 

Table 6^7 reports the use of internal and external resources In each of 
the top ten showcase innovations. Internal resources are used more extensively 
In Innovations in the areas of **i ndi v i dual i ze d instruction and team teaching** 
and '*grade and attendance unit changes'* than they are for innovations In general. 
Internal resources are used least extensively in *'in-service training programs,'* 
with ^'teacher discussions*' and "in-service training'* being the only internal 
resources utilized to any great degree In this innovation type. r 



((nsert Table 6,6 here) 
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TASIE 6.6 

USE OF RESOURCES IN SHOWCASE INNOVATION 
IN THE INNOVATION DESCRIPTION CATEGORIES 



DISTRICTS - 80,000 



I I 6 TT 
Fr eq. ^* 



Admi n i s . 

N-1 1 
Freq. 



Cur r. & Tech 
Freq. %* 



Prog. App. 

N=6 
Freq. %^ 



Organ . 
Freq. %* 



Comb! ned 
Frei. %i 



INTERNAL RESOURCES 



Teacher Discussions 
In-Service Training 
Curriculum Supervisor 
R6E Office t Staff 
L f bra ry 

S tudent Oi scuss Ions 
Me<tia Centers & Staff 
Other 



( 2) 
( 1) 
( 2) 
( 1) 
( 1) 
( t) 
( 2) 



20 
1|0 
20 
20 
20 
1(0 



( 9) 
( 9) 
( 9) 
t 8) 
( 5) 
( 6) 
( M 
( 3) 



82 
82 
82 
73 
US 

55 

36 

27 



( I) 100 

( I) 100 

( 1) 100 

( 1) 100 

{ 0 100 

( 0 100 



( 2) 
( tt) 
( 3) 
( 

( 2) 
( 1) 
( 2) 



33 
67 
50 
67 
33 
17 
33 



( 3) 

( ii) 

( ii) 

( 5) 

( 3) 

( 2) 

( M 

( 0 



37 
50 
50 
63 
37 
25 
50 
13 



( 17) 

{ 19) 

( 19) 

( 19) 

( 12) 

( 10) 

( n) 

( ^) 



5J 
6l| 

61 

f>\ 

3i 
3; 
ii: 
i: 



SUBTOTAL 



(10) 200 



(53) 1,82 



( 6) 600 



(18) 300 



(26) 325 



(113) 365 



EXTERNAL RESOURCES 



State tduc. Agency 
Uni versi ty 
Title I Programs 
Ti t !e III Programs 
^Other Federal Programs 
Prof . Associat i ons 
ERIC 

Private Foundat Jons 
Regional Educ. Labs 
Other 



( 2) 1(0 



( I) 20 



( I) 20 



( 6) 


5lt 


( 7) 


61( 


( i-) 


36 


( 3) 


27 


( 3) 


27 


( M 


36 


( 3) 


27 


( 2) 


18 


( 3) 


27 


( 3) 


27 



( 1) 100 
( 1) )00 



( 1) 100 
( 1) 100 



( 2) 
( 2) 
( 3) 
( 1) 
( 2) 
( 1) 
( I) 
( 1) 
( 1) 



33 
33 
50 
17 
33 
17 
17 
17 
17 



( 2) 25 

( 2) 25 

( 1) 13 

( 1) 13 

( 2) 25 

( 2) 25 

( 1) 13 

( 2)- 25 



( 11) 3 

( )1() 1( 

( 8) 

( M 13| 

( 7) 2 

( 8) 26| 

( 7) 

( 1 

( 6) 1 

( M 1; 



SUBTOTAL 



{ li) 80 



(38) 3^)5 



( 1|) liOO 



(U) 233 



(13) 162 



( 73) 2 35 



GRAND TOTAL 



(ll() 2 80 



(91) 827 



(10) 1000 



(32) 533 



(39) '•87 



(186) 600I 



ERIC 



* Percents are based on the nunrtber of Innovations in each category V'tV gWen 
at top of each column). Percents total over 100 since respondents could list 
ri»re than one resource . 
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TABLE 6.7 
USE OF RESOURCES tN THE TOP TEN 
SHOWCASE INNOVATIONS 

PERCENT DISTRieirriON* 
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33 


58 
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69 
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27 


26 
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22 


31 


8 


18 


18 


19 
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19 


28 


27 


26 
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22 


25 


- 


9 


9 
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3 
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SUBTOTAL 
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U7 
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■ 


156 


200 


)56 
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GRAND TOTAL 


1^1 


337 




5^ 


558 


it21 


312 


22it 


373 


318 


383 



ERIC 



* Percents are based on the number of innovations of each type (*'N" given 
at top of each column), Percents total over 100 since respondents could 
list more than one resource. 
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Tedcher discussions are used to the greatest degree (7^^) in the area 
of individualized instruction and team teaching in specific curriculum areas. 
Somewhat surprisingly they were used least frequently (27%) in the addition of 
teacher aides, tutors and paraprofess ionals to the staff. The difference 
among innovations in the use of teacher discussions is significant at the 
.05 level. Use of the research and evaluation office and staff Is rnentioned 
most frequently in connection with changes in the grade and attendance unit 
(63%). 

Finally, Title I programs and services are utilized most extensively In 
the innovation type ''special instructional programs" (39t) and were not used 
at all In the introduction of unit courses, mini-courses and eVectives. The 
pattern of use of Title I among the ten top showcase innovations is signifi- 
cantly different from the pattern of use of other external resources (p < *05) 

We felt it would be of particular interest to examine more closely the 
extent of use of federal resources, including ERIC, Title I, Title 111, the 
Regional Educational Laboratories and other unspecified federal programs. 
Results of this examination are shown in Table 6.8. The total figures are 



TABLE 6.8 
USE OF FEDERAL RESOURCES 
IN THE SHOWCASE INNOVATION' 



Number of 
Resources Used 


Dt s tri cts 
< 80,000 
Freq. % of ^15 


Di stri cts 
> 80,000 
,Freq. % of 31 


1 


(70 


23 


( 3) 


10 


2 


(26) 


8 


( 5) 


]f> 


3 


C 9) 


3 


( 3) 


10 


U 


( 1) 


* 






5 


( 3) 


1 


( 2) 


s 


TOTAL 


(no) 


35 


(13) 


1*2 



* Less than 0.5t 

^Afederal resources include ERIC» Title f» Title Ml, U.S.O.E.» 
Regional Labs, and other unspeciffed federal resources. 
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quite impressWe^ with ISX of representative districts and ^2% of very large 
districts using one or more federal resources in their showcase innovations. 
It is evident that use of these resources is greater in very larqe districts 
than in representative districts, both in terms of the total percentage of 
districts using at least one federal resource and in terms of the percentage 
of districts using more than one resource. 

An examination was also made of the nature of the showcase Innovations 
in which ERIC and the Regional Laboratories were utilized^ Tables 6.5, 6,6 
and 6.7 give some indication of the types of innovations which made use of 
these resources; the listings below shew exactly what these innovations were 
Innovations adopted by very large districts are followed by the designation 



tKKOVATIOKS IK WHICH "ERtC^ WAS USED 

A. Mdividuali^ed Instruction and Team Teaching 

1, Individualized instruction and team teaching 

2. Individualized Instruction and team teaching; non-graded, continuous 

progress 

5. Team teach ing, open space , mu 1 1 i -age , non -graded ^ 
1*^. Team teaching, open space - elementary 

5. Open space - elementary 

6. Individualized instruction 
Differentiated staffing 

8, Noirgraded, continuous progress 
^9 . E lemen tary read! ng ; con t i nuous progress » di f fe rent iated staffing 

B. Administrative Innovations ^ 

1, Planning committee 

^2, Meeds assessment, evaluation 

Learning i mprovement fund 

^k. Needs assessment (l) 

5. Cur r icul um deve I opment in coiwun i ca t Ions 

6. Curriculum development In science and careers. 

7. Diagnosis of learning disabilities 

8. Counse ) mg accountabr I i ty 
^9. Desegregation (L) 

10. Pufal ic retat ions 

*l 1 . De<en tral fzat ion (L) 

C- Programmatic Approaches to Instruction 

1 . Pre^schoo] program 
, Reading problems program (l) 



ifcBoth ERIC and a Regional Laboratory were used 
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Curriculum Changes and Instructional Technology 
K Curriciilun revision in humantttes 

2. Curriculum revision in occupational orientation, grades 7-9 (L) 
3^ E lect f ves in Engl ihh 

Computer programming materials 
5* Math instructional objectives catalog 

E . Organ i 2a t tonal Innovat ions 

1 , - 3* Trans i t i ona) grade 
A. - 6. Middle school 

Quinmester plan (C) 
htodel Kindergarten (l) 



INNOVATIONS IN WHICH (REGIONAL LABOf^ATORl ES WEf^E USED 

A. Individualized Instruction and Team Teaching 

I , Team learning 
*2. Team teaching, open space * elementary 

3* Open elementary school 
A'f. Differentiated staffing 

Elementary reading; continuous progress, differentiated staffing 



8, AdminF s t rat i ve Innovat tons 

*K Needs assessrnent, evaluation 
*2 . Learn tng improvement fund 
3. Systems approach to coordination and planning in Rese<^rch and 
Evaluation Division 
Needs assessment (0 
Career orientation planning 
*6. Desegregation (L) " ^ ^ 

7- Teacher corps - , 

5^8- Decent ral fza t ion (l) - ^ 

C. Programmatic Approaches to Instruction 

1, Early childhood program 
*2, Reading problems program (t) 

0- Curriculum CJvanges and Instructional Technology 

1, Cross-age tutoring 

2, Curriculum revision in bilingual and bicultural 

3, Curriculum revision in bilingual Kindergarten 




E . Organ! 2a t lona 1 Innovat tons 

*K Middle school 

*2. Quinmester plan (t) 

*3. Model Kindergarten (C) 
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These listings indicate that ERfC and the Regional Loboratories were 
tuund to be relevanl to o wide variety of innovations. ^Vopo^l lonf^Uy, 
districts adopting Administrative innovations made the greatest use of both 
resources J whereas districts adopting programmatic approaches made ihe leost 
use of them. Out of the 35 districts making use of ERIC and the 21 districts 
using the Regional Laboratories, 11 districts utilized both resources, 



PARTICIPANT ATTITUDES AND CHARACTERISTICS 

As superintendents were naming the participants to the showcase innova- 
tion in response to Questions Ib^ Ic and le, they frequently mentioned 
pnrlicipant characteristics or attitudes which were sollent. In Tobl^ 6,9 
ci summary of these traits and attitudes Is given; for each size sample oF 
school districts the total mentions are preceded by the mentions of these 
characteristics as key factors in the innovation process. Percentages are 
based on the total nunt»er of showcase innovations in each size sample. 



TABLE 6.9 

PARTICIPANT ATTITUDES AND CHARACTERISTICS 
AS FACTORS IN SHOWCASt INNOVATION SUCCESS 



1 




Districts < 80.000 




Di s t r i cts 


? 80 , 0 0 0 




All itude or 
Choracte r i s t i c 


Key 
Factor 
Freq. % of 315 


Total 
Factor 
Freq. % of 315 


Key 
Factor 
Freq. % of 31 


Total 
Factor 
Freq. % of 31 

V 


Acceptance * of 
1 nnovat i on 


(96) 


30 


(111) 35 


(11) 


35 


(11) 


35 


Need/8ene f i t 


(51) 


16 


( 61*) 20 


( 6) 


19 


( 9) 


29 


Enthus i asm 




15 


( 50) 16 


( 9) 


29 


(10) 


32 


Leode rshi p 


(27) 


9 


( 3M 11 


{ 5) 


16 


( 6) 


19 


Innovat i venes s 


(15)A* 


5 


( 17) 5- 






( 1) 


3 


Interest in Innov. 


( 8) 


3 « 


( 12) 1* 


( 1) 


3 


( 2) 


6 


8el ief in Innov. 


( 8) 


3 


( 8) 3 











* In representative districts accept an ce was a key factor in f a i lu re in 
four cases; absence of acceptance was a key factor in failure in seven 
cases, and »n one case acceptance was a factor rn failure but not a key 
factor* 



^'•^ Absence of ! nnovat i veness was a key factor in failure In one case. 
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For both size sannptes acceptance of the innovation was most frequently 
mentfoned both as a general factor and as a key factor in [nnovatlc^ su^cess- 
A perceived need for the innovatton or the benefits anticipated from it was 
the second ranlclng factor in representative school systems; in very large 
districts enthusiasm on the part of the participants was mentioned slightly 
more often and was considerably more important as a key factor* Enthusiasm 
and leadership by participants were both more frequently mentioned as general 
factors and key factors in very large districts than in representative districts* 
Innovat tveness as a general characteristic of participants was rarely mentioned. 

Table 6.10 shows which participants tn representative districts possessed 
each of the above attitudes or characteristics. In this table percentages 
are based on the total number of mentions of each attitude or characteristic 
so that each column totals 100%. 



TABLE 6.10 
ATTITUDES AND CHARACTERISTICS OF 
PARTICIPANTS 

DISTRICTS < 80.000 
PERCEMT DISTRIBUTION* 



Part icipant 


Accept- 
ance 
N-l 11 

% 


Need/ 
Bene ft t 

% 


Enthu- 
siasm 
N-SO 
% 


Leader- 
shtp 

% 


Innova- 
1 1 veneSs 
N-17 
% 


T 

(nte rest 
tn ffinov. 
'N=12 
% 


Selfef 1 
tn InnoV. 
Kofi 
% 


Combined 
N-296 
% 


Admin ist rators 


25 


\7 


20 


1 


12 


17 




25 


Teachers 


23 


5 


38 


21 


^1 


25 


50 


23 


Community (s Staff) 


8 


63 


2 


3 


6 


31* 




21 


Students (& Staff) 


19 


2 


30 


15 


35 


17 


25 


13 


Staff 


13 


3 








8 


12 


6 


Parents 


k 


5 


ti 








)2 


k 


Other, or not 
Spec 1 f led 


7 




6 




6 






k 


Total 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 


100 



* Percents are based on the number of responses in each attitude or characteristic 
group {*'N" given at top of each column). 
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Adnii n I s I rot ors , teochers, the community, and studt^fits were the 
participants most often named in connection with specific attitudes and 
characteristics, with parents and others rarely being named- In a few 
cases the staff was mentioned along with the community^ and in almost every 
case in which students were named the staff was also named. Thus the staff 
as a group was actually mentioned in more cases than any other group. Among 
groups there is considerable variation as to which factor was most prevalent- 
Leadership was rost frequently mentioned as a salient trait of administrators 
ii>2Z) t while their belief in the Innovat ion was never mentioned as a factor- 
In contrast, belief of teachers in the innovation was most cornnonJy mentioned 
as an i mportant factor {50?i) - Needs of teachers or bene f i t s for teache rs 
was rarely a factor (5^)* and^ surprisingly, it was even less often a factor 
for students {2%), Need and benefit were most often mentioned as being a 
factor for the communt ty (69%) * 

There were no significant differences aniong the five innovation categories 
in terms of the frequency of mention of the various attitudes and characteristics. 
Only a few d5fferen<;es were noted when these factors were compared across the 
top" ten innovations. Acceptance, which was the most commonly mentioned attitude 
for dll top ten i nnovat ions comb ined (a factor in 3^% of i nnovat i ons) was neve r 
mentioned in connection with in-service training programs- The second most 
commonly named factor^ need or benefit (2 3?)* was mentioned for only ^% of 
innovations in the area of unit courses , mini-courses and electives and for 
8% of innovations in the area of curriculum revision; tn contrast^ it was men- 
tioned in kkZ of special instructional programs and ^42% of innovations in the 
area of grade and attendance unit change. 



D, USE OF PROCEDURES TO GAUj PARTICIPATION AND COOPERATION 

When superintendents were asked to describe the process by which the 
showcase innovation was introduced and implemented (Question ^ \b) ^ many 
procedures were cUed- Among these were references to attempts to gain the 
participation and cooperation of various groups inside and outside the school 
system- These responses represent concerted efforts to gain pa rt 1 ci pa 1 1 on ^ 
rather than actual pa rt i ci pa t i on « which was discussed previously. Table 6.11 
lists the ^umbe^ of times respondents" indicated that specific procedures were 
employed to gain the participation and cooperation of various groups. 
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TABLE 6. 1 I \^ 
PROCEDURES CITED TO GAIN 
PARTICIPATION AND COOPERATION 





Part 1 cl pat ion 


CoQpe^ratipn 




Districts 
< 80,000 
Freq. % of 315 


Districts 
> 80,000 
Freq. % of 31 


Districts 
< 80, 000 
Freq. % of 315 


f Districts 
>80,000 
Freq. ^ of 31 


Staff (unspecified) 
Teache rs 

StudenU (& Staff) 
Commun i ty (6 Staff) 
Parents 

Administ rat ton 

Others , or not 
Speci f ied 


(30) 10 
(2M 8 
( 8) 3 
( 7) 2 
( 2) I 
( 2) 1 

(16) 5 


(M 13 

(6) 19 
(I) 3 


(2M 8 
(12) ii 
( 9) 3 
( M 1 

( 3) I 
(IM ^ 


(6) 19 

(1) 3 
(I) 3 

(0 3 


^ Total 
iKeVj factor 


(89) 28 
(78) 25 


(11) 35 
(11) 35 


(66) 21 
(35) 11 


(9) 29 
(8) 26 



Part i ct pat i On was actively sought more frequently than was cooperation 
in both size samples, Both participation and cooperation were sought more 
often in very large districts than they were In representative districts, and 
In very large districts they were inore likely to be key factors in the success 
of the innovation. In representative districts the participation and coopera-^ 
tion of a wider range of people was sought, however. In very large districts 
no mention was made of attempts to gain either the participation or the cooper- 
ation of teachers. On the other hand Community participation was sought in 
19^ of cases in very large dlstrictSj a finding which Is consistent with the 
high community involvement we noted earlier in these districts. 

^ Perhaps the most notable feature pointed up by Table 6.11 Is the fact 
that ip representative districts the participation or cooperation of any one 
partTciilar group was not sought in rrire than 10^ of innovation processes. In 
very large districts all groups except the staff and community were virtually 
neglected. 

No differences were evident among the five innovation categories In terms 
of the number of times procedures were specifically employed to secure partici* 
patlon or cooperation, but there were some variations among the top ten Innovations. 
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Frequencies wero too small to permit an analysis of tho spec! fit groups for 
whom these procedures w tO intended in the top ten innovations, but Table 6,12 
presents a surmnary of procedures for eacii innovatio[i type. Percentages ore 
based on the number of innovations in each innovation type. 



TABLE 6,12 
PROCEDURES CITED TO GAIN 
PARTICIPATION AND COOPERATION 
IN TOP TEN SHOWCASE INNOVATIONS 









Part i cipat 


i on 




Cooperat i on 


1 nnovat i on 


Key 
Factor 
Freq. ^aa 


Total ] 
Vactor 
Freq. 


Key 
Factor 
Freq. %** 


Total 
Factor 
Freq, t*'^- 


Ind. Instr. 6 Team Teaching 
--All Areas (N"72) 


(22) A 




(25) 


35 


( 


8) 


n 


(17) 




Special Inst. Program (n=39) 


( 


7) 


18 


( 


7) 


18 


( 


7) 


18 


(10) 


26 


Curriculum Rev. (N=26) 


c 


8) A 


3t 


( 


8) 


31 


( 


3) 


12 




19 


)nd. Instr. 6 Team Teaching 
"Spec. Areas 'N=23) 


( 


7) 


30 


( 


9) 


39 


( 


3) 


13 


. r 


•26 


Grade 6 Att. Unit (N=19) 


( 




21 


( 


A) 


21 


( 


1) 


5 


i 1) 


5 


Planning, Res, &Eval,(N=l8) 


( 


7) 


39 


c 


7) 


39 


( 


2) 


11 




28 


Unit, Mini-Courses (N-16) 


( 


7) 




( 


8) 


50 


( 


5) 


31 


( 7) 




1 n-Ser v i ce Trat n i ng (N= 1 2) 


( 


3) 


25 


( 


3) 


25 


( 


1) 


8 


( 2) 


17 


Guidance t Counseling {N^l 1) 


( 


U) 


36 


( 


A) 


36 








( 1) 


9 


Teacher Ai dss {N»l 1 ) 


( 


1) 


9 


( 


1) 


9 


( 


3) 


27 


( 3) 

r L 


27 


Combined (N=2A7) 


(70) 


28 


(76) 


31 


(33) 


13 


S. A 

(57)lk72 3 



1^ Includes onSfease In which lack of participation was cited as a key 
factor >i(^ fSl lure, 

^* Percents are based on the number of innovations of each typ^ (^JNJ^ given 
after each Innovation type at left). 
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Participation was sought most frequently in the introduction of unit 
courses, mini-courses and electives (50%) and least frequently when teacher 
aides were added to the staff (9^). Cooperation was also sought most 
frequently in the introduction of unit courses and electives \\\\\%\ and least 
often when changes were made in the grade and attendance unit (5^). 

Table 6.12 points up one additional fact of interest: when procedures 
were used to gain partioipaHon, these were almost always conslde,^ed to be 
key factors. On the other hand, procedures to secure cooperation were 
key factors !n only slightly more than half the cases in which they were 
empl oyed. 



E . ADVICE OM PARTICIPATION OFFERED TO OTHER DISTRtCTS 

As was mentioned in the previous chapter, a number of superintendents 
felt that on the basis of their experience with their own showcase Innovation 
they could offer some advice to other districts which were considering adopting 
the same or a siniilar innovation. Some of this advice* consisted of suggestions 
that various groups or indlvi duals'^ shoul d be Involved in the planning and 
decision-maktng of the adoption process or that the support of various groups 
should be sought. In Table 6.13 advice given In these areas !s summarized for 
each size sample of school districts. Superintendents of representative districts 



TABLE 6J3 
ADVICE ON GAINIMG THE 
INVOLVEMENT AND SUPPORT OF PARTICIPANTS 





Invol vemen t 


Support 


01s tri cts 
< 80 ,000 
Freq. % of J]^ 


Oist ricts 
> 80,000 
Freq. % of 31 


Oistricts 
< 80,000 
Freq. % of 315 


Oi strlcts 
> 80 ,000 
Freq. % of 31 


Teachers & Admin. 
Commun i ty 
Others Outsi de 
Students & Parents 


(36) n 

(16) 5 
(15) 5 
( 5) 2 


(1) 3 
(1) 3 
13 


(23) 7 
(12) 1* 
( (*) 1 
( 9) 3 


(») 3 
(1) 3 


Tota 1 




(72) 23 


(6) 19 




(2) 6 



^ Advice was given tn response to Cluestion If. 
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mkjs 1 f requen t ly nienl ioncd I hot teaclicrs and odmi n t s t r^i t ors shnu 1 d be i nvo 1 ved 
in pLinT>ing iind dec 1 s i on *mak i ng and that their support should be giiined 

{7'l) - Community members were mentioned less frequently and parents ^irid students 
■ very ra re ly . tn cont ras t , supe rintendents of very large districts never 
suqges ted th at teacfie rs and a dmi n i s t raters shou I d be i n vol ved or the i r support 
sought . It was sugges ted tn four cases (13%) that studen t s and parent s shou 1 d 
be involved in planning and decision-making. 

Since this advice wab based on the superintendent's own experience, it 
IS of i n teres t to compare Table 6.13 with Tab )e 6 J I » wh! ch summari zed the 
procedures cited in which participation and cooperation were sought in adopting 
the showcase i nnovat ion , Ove ra 1 1 ^ represent at ive districts advise others to 
involve and gafn support of participants slightly less often than they did 
t hems el ves ^ and ve ry large districts gi ve th i s advl ce cons 1 derabi y less often 
than they themse I ves used such procedu res » ( n represen tat I ve districts teache r ^ 
admi n i s t rator ^ parent and s tudent part i ci pat son is urged 1 es s and co^muni ty 
i nvo I ven>ent I s suggested more . These districts also sugges t ga I n ing comniun i ty 
suppor t more often than they themse I ves did, and s ta^f :iInvo 1 vemen t less often. 
Ve ry large districts recornmend staff and commun i ty i'rtVolvement less and invol- 
vement of parents and students more. Staff support was recommended less often 
to other districts than it was actually sought by our respondents. 



F. SUMMARY 



Teachers and staff stand out as being frequent participants in showcase 
innovation planning and implementation. Assistant superintendents and principals 
are also heavily Involved but are nvore rarely seen as key actors. In very 
large districts the community is also frequently cited as being involved as 
a key factor. Outside experts, on the other hand» were rarely mentioned as 
being participnnts in the innovation process. 

When various groups instde and outside the school system are considered 
in terms of their usefulness as resources^ teachers again are most often cited. 
Although internal resources on the whole are reported as utilized more frequently 
than are external resources^ it was found that external experts were used more 
extensively as sources than as participants. In particular^ 35^ of represen- 
tative districts and Ul% of very large districts utilized at least one federal 
resource in adopt i ng the showcase i nnovat ion . Ve ry large districts tended to 
use both internal and external resources more frequently than did representative 
districts. 

When attitudes and characteristics of participants were mentioned as being 
salient to the innovation process^ acceptance of the innovation was the most 
Commonty noted attitude. Needs of participants and benefits expected for them 
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were also commonly mentioned, but, surprisingly, needs of the community were 
referred to far more often than were needs of students or teachers. Special 
instructional programs and changes in the grade and attendance unit structure 
were the innovations most often adopted in response to a specifically perceived 
need. It is interesting to note that i nnovat t vene ss as a characteristic of 
participants was very rarely mentioned as a factor of importance. 

Over one quarter of the districts reported employing specific procedures 
to gafn either the participation or the cooperation of participants, or both. 
Such procedures were utilized somewhat more frequently in very large districts 
than in representative districts, and when they were employed they were also 
more likely to be viewed as key factors in success in the very large districts. 

Overall the data show that very large districts solicited and achieved 
greater participation in and support for their innovative efforts than did 
representative districts, and these factors were more often noted as being of 
key importance in very large districts. However, when superintendents were 
asked what advice they might offer to other districts, those from the very 
1 arge d I s t r 1 ct s were In gene ral less T i kely to sugge s t that i nvoT vemen t and 
support should be sought from groups inside and outside the school. The 
notable exception to this is that very large districts recommended higher 
involvernent of students and parents than did representative districts. 
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CH/^EgRJEM=_ PgOCEDURES AND BAR RIERS 



The purpose of the national survey was essentially twofold; one aim 
* was to ascertain the extent^ content and consequences of innovation attempts 
in our nation's schools, and part of this analysis has been presented in 
Chapters Two through five. The second major aim was to understand the procees 
through which these innovatiqns were planned and i mplefriented . Our understanding 
of this process will be derived primarily from respondents' written descriptions 
of how the showcase innovation was introduced and implemented. The analysts of 
process began in Chapter Six, with an accounting of patterns of participation. 
In the present chapter this analysis will be continued in broader scope; responses 
to both open-ended and closed-ended questions concerning procedures employed and 
barriers encountered in the showcase innovation wi 11 be presented, 



A, PROCEDURES USED IN THE SHOWCASE INNOVATION 

Questionnaire Item #2 elicited direct information on procedures utilized 
in the showcase i nnovat i on p rocess . These *'procedu re'* s tatements we re care^ 
fully chosen to represent i mpor tant act ions in assuring succes s "6T an i nnova^ 
tion aLtempt*>^ The 2l "procedures^' listed in Question Hi are presented in 
Table 7-1 in rank order accordin9 to the degree of emphasis placed upon them 
in tfie introduction and installation of the showcase innovation, Mean scores 
are given for each item for representative and very large districts. These 
scores, based on the number of superintendents responding to each item» are 
computed according to the following scale: 5=extreme emphasis, ^»-major^ 
3=mode rate ^ 2^s I i ght , and l=none , 

( Insert Table 7, 1 here) 

It can be seen that major emphasis was placed on 11 of the 21 procedures, 
while moderate emphasis was placed on the remaining ten items. In districts 
in both size samples ''taking advantage of crisis situations" was the lowest 
rankincj item, although for this item there was the widest discrepancy between 
representative and very large districts. Very large districts^ which placed 
a greater emphasis on this procedure, also experienced a greater number of 
disruptive events which might be considered as ''crises/* as will be pointed 
out later in this chapter. 



^ "Procedure** staternents were derived from R.G. Have lock et.al,, P lanning for 
f nnovat i on Th rough the Di s scminat i on and Ut i I i za t ion of Know ledge , Ann Arbor, 
Mi ch igan : Institute for Social Research, The University of Michigan, I969» 
Chapte r I I , See subsequent chapte rs for fuller eyp lanat ion , 
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table 7.1 

PROCEDURES USED IN SHOWCASE INNOVATION 







Districts <80.000 


Districts > 80,000 


Procedure 


Freq , 


Hean^'^ 


Freq . 


Mean* 


1. 


Persistence by those who advocate the innovation 


(3o7) 


't. 17 


(30) 


ii. 10 


2. 


Sys temdt 1 c pi dnn i ng 


(3o9) 


4,12 


(30) 


^.30 


3. 


Providing a climate conducive to sharing Ideas 


(309) 




(30) 


4. 10 




Selecting a compe ten t staff to f mpl ement change 


(301*) 


tt.Oil 


(30) 


11.30 


5- 


Creating av/areness of the need for change 


(308) 


11.03 


(30) 


11.20 


6. 


Adequate definition of objectives 


f 7ftfl\ 


4.00 




4.27 


7. 


Adequate diagnosis of the real educational need 


\ 300J 


3. yu 




4.23 


8. 


Stressing self*help by the users of the innova^ 
t ion 


(303) 


3.67 


(30) 


3.50 


9- 


Haximizing the chances of participation by many 
groups 


(303) 


3.65 


(30) 


3.70 


10. 


Systematic evaluation 


(308) 


3.6t< 


(30) 


3.73 


M . 


Providing a climate conducive to risk-taking 


(306) 


3.55 


(30) 


3.77 


12. 


Involvement of informal leaders of opinion in- 
side the schools 


(3011) 


3.50 


(30) 


3.33 


13- 


finding shared values as a basis for working 


(297) 


3. 


(29) 


3 . 28 


U. 


Creating an awareness of alternative solution^; 


(30&) 




(30) 


3. 60 


15- 


Starting out with adequate financial resources 
to do the job 


(305) 


3-^+2 


(30) 


3.'t7 


1 L 


utilizing a n umber of dfrferent media to get 
the new ideas across 


(30/ J 


3 - 30 


(30) 


3-30 


17- 


Confrontation of differences 


(305) 


3.31 


(30) 


3.23 


18. 


Resol uti On of i nterpe rsona 1 con f 1 1 c ts 


(300) 


3.26 


(28) 


3.11 


19- 


Sol i d research^ base 


(302) 


3.25 


(29) 


3-3'* 


20, 


Participation by key community leaders 


(305) 


2.81t 


(30) 


3-13 


2K 


Taking advantage of crisis situations 


(296) 


2.59 


(29) 


2.93 



O '*Means are computed according to degree of emphasis; 
EKJC 5»extreme; 'lemajort 3=moderate; 2«sirght; I=*none 



Also low-ranking in all districts was "part t c i pa t i on by key community 
leaders.'* Again, very large districts placed greater emphasis on this 
procedure than did representative efistrictSj a finding consonant with responses 
concerning community participation as reported in Chapter SiX- 

Ve ry large districts also placed greater emphasis on three reloted proce- 
dures: ^5 - ^'creating awareness of the need for change;** #6 - "adequate 
definition of objectives;*' and #7 - *'adequate diagnosis of the real educational 
need.'* It may be conjectured that need assessment ts more complex in larger 
systems and therefore requires greater emphasis; but it should be pointed out 
I h.it even in the repre sent a t i ve sanpl e these procedures ranked h i cjh in i mpor tance _ 



K RELATIONSHIP OF SHOWCASE INHOVATiON PROCEDURES TO DISTRICT SIZE ^ 

When an analysis was made of the degree of emphasis placed on 'e^^bf the 
21 procetfures by districts according to seven size categories, Vii tfe*«nce5^f 
statislicat s 1 gn i f i cance were found for only three of the^ procodures,- ^ Jhaj.e 
fin^iings are presented in Table 7.2. 



TABLE 7-2 

SHOWCASE INNOVATION PROCEOURES BY OlSTRICT SIZE 







(9) Maximizing 
Participation 


(10) Climate 
for Risk-Taklng 


(13) Shared 
Values 


Total 
1 terns S" , 


for 

10 £ 13 


Si ze 




F req . 


Hean''= 


Freq . 


Mean- 
— - 


F req . 


Mea n 


Freq . 


Mean- 


t - 


299 


(5) 


2. ^10 


(6) 


3-17 


(6) 


3.3^1 


(17) 


3.00 


300 - 


2,'i99 


ise) 


3,^2 


(67) 


3. '•7 




3.3^1 


(197) 


3.'lO 


2,500 - 


't,999 


{50 


3-^9 


(52) 


3.'40 


(5i) 


3.55 


(I5M 


3.5't 


5,000 - 


9,999 


(5M 


3.67 


(5M 


2.80 


(51) 


3.37 


(i5y) 


3.28 


10,000 - 


2^1,993 


(7M 


3,7't 


(73) 


3.50 


(72) 


3.39 


(219) 


3.5't 


25,000 - 


79.999 


(53) 


3,87 


(SM 


3.95 


(53) 


3,68 


(160) 


3.82 


80,000 and over 


{30) 


3-71 


(30) 


3./8 


(29) 


3.28 


(89) 


3.58 


Total 




(333) 


3.65 


(336) 


3-57 


(326) 


3. ill 


(3538) 


3.56 


S i gn 1 f i cance Level 
{ch i -square tes t) 


p 


<.03 


P 


<.0i| 




P <.05 







^*Means are computed according to cfegree of emphasis.: 
5-extreme; 4=major; B^irioderate; i-stight; l-none 



The greatest differences were found for the procedure '^maximizing the 
chances of participation by many groups p" with greater emphasis placed on 
this item by larger than by smaller districts. In particular, the smallest 
districts, of pupil size under 300, placed only slight emphasis on this 
procedure, while emphasis in other districts ranged f rom mode rate to major. 

The procedure '^providing a climate conducive to r I sk-t aking was 
emphasized the least by systems with between 5»000 and 9,999 students- On 
both of these items* as welt as on item i$^l3p "finding shared values as a 
basTs for working," the greatest emphasis was placed by systems of pupil size 
25>000 to 79p999/ 

A coonparison was also made between districts of more than 80,000 students 
and all representative districts con^bined for Item ^20^ "participation by 
key commtnity leaders." This analysis showed that the very large districts 
placed significantly more emphasis on this kind of participation <,02)* 



2. RELATIONSHIP OF SHOWCASl^ INNOVATION PROCEDURES TO REGION 

When an analysis was made of regional difference in representative 
districts In the utilization of the procedures, onlv four Items emerged as 
be Ing s I gn I f i cant . This data is presented In Tabi e 7.3' 

( Insert Table 7.3 here) 



"Finding shared values as a basis for working" was emphasized In the 
Rocky Mountain and Hid East regions, while it received the least attention 
in the Far East and l\\e Plains states. "Resolution of interpersonal conflicts" 
was emphasized significantly more in the Rocky Mountains region than in other 
areas of the country. The New England states ranked a distant second, but 
were still far ahead of the other six regions. In the South West and Rocky 
Mountain regions the procedure of involving community leaders was employed 
to the greatest extent, while it was emphasized the least in the Mid East 
states. Finally^ although all regions emphasized "providing a climate condu- 
cive to sharing Ideas" to a moderate extent, the Plains states placed the 
least emphasis on this item. 

Overall, on the basts of these four items. It may be said tnat the 
Rocky Mountain region stands out as placing the greatest emphasis on procedures 
to Insure successful Innovation, and the New England states rank second. The 
least emphasis is placed on these procedures In the Plains states and In the 
Far West. 
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TABLE 7.3 

SHOWCASE INNOVATION PROCEDURES BY REGION 
DISTRICTS <80,000 



^ 


(3) Sharing 
Ideas 


(13) Shared 
Values 


(18) Conflict 
Resolut ion 


(20) 1 nvol ve 1 
Convmunity i 
Leaders | 


Total for 
Items 3f13J8 
and 20 


Region 


Freq. 


Mean'* 


Freq . 


Mean'* 


Freq . 


Mean* 


Freq . 


Mean^ 


Freq. 


Mean* 


Rocky Mountains 


( H) 


4 . 09 


( 10) 


3. 80 


\ 10) 


1) .20 


(11) 


3- lo 


Km) 


3.81 


New England 


(2it) 


it, 13 


(2it) 


3. 5^1 


m 


3.79 


(2it) 


2.92 


(96) 


3.59 


South West 


(23) 




(22) 


3.55 


(23) 


3.»7 


(23) 


3-30 


(91) 


3.58 


Mid Last 


(51) 




(i|8) 


3.79 


m 


3.30 


(50) 


2.80 


(198) 


3.52 


Great Lakes 








3. 51 


[bb) 


3. 30 




2 n bb 


Uo3J 




South East 


(65) 


3.95 


(61) 


3.32 


(62) 


3.26 


m 


3.02 


(252) 


3.39 


Far West 


(it2) 


1).02 


m 


3.03 


m 


2,95 




2.65 


(166) 


3.16 


Plains 


(26) 


3.92 


(26) 


3.19 


(25) 


3. 08 


(26) 

' 


2,58 


C»03) 


3.12 


Total 


(309) 




(297) 


3.^5 


(300) 


3-26 


(305) 


2.84 


(1211) 


3.'«I 


Significance Level 
(chl -sqare test) 



P 


<.03 


P 


<.02 


p 


(.06 


p 









*Means are computed according to degree of emphasis: 
5"extreme; '♦■■major; 3"n>oderatei 2"sl Ight ; l="none 



3- UTILIZATION OF PROCEDURES IN THE FIVE INNOVATION CATEGORIES 

Table 7,** presents the mean emphasis placed on each of the 21 procedures 
by representative systems which Innovated in each of the five categories. 
The overall means for these systems, as presented in Table 7/1, is repeated 
here for comparative purposes. 

(insert Table m here) 



Following the table a sunmary 1$ given of the number of procedures used 
to a greater or lesser extent in each of the five categories, than in all 
categories combfned. AdmirMStratlve Innovations stand out as making the 
most extensive utilization of the procedures: IS were used to a greater 
extent than for all innovation combined, innovations in the category of 
Individualized Instruction and team teaching i^ere also far above average^ 
^ making greater use of 16 of the procedures. On the other hand^ when innova- 

ERIC 
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TA8LE 7.'* 

PROCEDURES USE IN THE FIVE SHOWCASE INNOVATION CATEGORIES 

MEAN SCORES* 
DISTRICTS < 80,000 









Program- 


Currt cu1 urn 


[irganiza- 




Sig. 




Ind. Instr.+ 


Admin is- 


mati c 


and 


Comb i ned 


Level 


Procedure 


Team Teach 


trat i ve 


Approaches 


Technology 


tional 


Mean 


{x2) 


L Pers i s tence by those 

















who advocate the 
















innovation 






3.98 


1*.10 


1*.25 


Jt.l7 




2. Systematic planning 


^ J8 






1*.02 


I4.II4 


U. 12 




3* Provid tng a cl imate 
















conducive to sharing 
















ideas 






3.79 


U.OO 


l*Jt 


1 I4.ll 


P <.o 


Selecting a competent 














staFF to impiement 
















change 


3*95 


^.08 


U.2S 


U.07 


3. 81 


I4.OI4 




5* Creating awareness oF 














the need for change 


^•17 


**.23 






-i*.08 


4.03 


p <.o 


6. Adequate definition 












of objectives 


3^93 






3.93 


3.97 


I4.OO 




7* Adequate diagnosis of 
















Che real educational 
















need 


^.00 


^.00 


1*. 12 


3.80 


3.97 


3.98 




8. Stressing self-help by 
















the users of the inno- 
















vation 


3-77 


3.8** 


3.61 


3.1*6 


3.56 


1 3.67 




9< Maximizing the chances 
















of pa rt i ci pat ion by 
















many groups 


3.72 


3^89 


3.1*5 


* 3.58 


3.58 


3.65 




10. Systematic evaluation 


3.6^ 


3^77 


3.70 


3.1*1* 


3.68 


3.61* 




11. Providing a climate 
















conducive to risk- 
















taking 


3^72 


3.86 


3.21 


3.31 


3.51 


3.55 


p (.0 


12. Involvement of Infor- 
















mal leaders of opin- 


3^69 


3^62 












ion i ns i de the school s 


3.23 


3.36 


3.1*3 


3.50 




15* Finding shared values 














1 


as a bas 1 s for working 


3.62 


3^55 


3.35 


3.22 


3.45 


3..5 




1**. Creating an awareness 
















of alternative solu- 
















tions 


3^59 


3^58 


3.39 




3.59 


3.1*1* 


P <.oi 


I5< Starting out with ade- 












quate f i nancta) re- 
















sources to do the job 


3^39 


3.^2 


3.66 


3.28 


3.1*1 


3.1*2 




16< Uti 1 1 2 ing a number of 
















different media to get 
















the new ideas across 


^: 70 


3-15 


3.21 


3.28 


3.31 


3.36 




17* Confrontation of 












di fferences 


3.32 


3^75 


2.93 


3.08 


3.1*1* 


3.31 


P < .0 


18. Resolution of Inter' 














personal con f 1 lets 


301 


3*66 


3.11 


2.95 


3.28 


3.26 


P <.o 


19. Solid research base 


3^39 


3*27 


3.16 


3.10 


3.26 


3.25 


20. Participation by key 
















co(nmuni ty leaders 


2*91 


3*98 


2.85 


2.56 


2.81 


2.81* 




Taking advantage of 
^R|rrlsis situations 
















2, SB 


3.00 




2.25 


2-77 


2.M 




'a^sg Total 


3-67 


3.78 






3.59 


3.5't 





Continuation of Table 7.^ 



Compari son v^I th 
Combined Mean 



) 



Ind. Inst r . & 

Team Teaching 



Admin Is- 
t rat 1 ve 


rroyram j 
matte 1 
Approaches 


\#u r r I I utn 

and 
Technology 


Organ Iza- 
t tonal 


16 more 


59 more 


k nore 


1 more 


9 fTOre 


^1 1 ess 


1 less 


17 leas 


20 leas 


10 less 


1 same 
. 


1 same 


0 same 


0 same 


2 same 



T^Means are computed according to degree of emphasis; 
5«e>ctreme; ^-major; 3"nioderate; 2«s light; l^none 



ttons were Introduced in the area of curriculum change and Instructional 
technology and facilities^ procedures were used much less than the average 
(20 out of the 21 Items were Used less), The procedures were also used less 
extensively when innovations In the category of programmatic approaches were 
Introduced (17 procedures were used less than the average)* 

For six of the procedures, the differences in amount of emphasis placed 
on them by districts innovating In the five categories were statistically 
significant; the significance levels* based on chl*square tests» are not6d 
at the right-hand side of the tabie. For each of these six items it may be 
noted that the procedure was either oartfcularly emphasized In administrative 
innovations or was de-emphasized In curriculum changes or programmatic 
approaches* These outstanding mean scores are underlined In the table. One 
final outstanding ocore^ which was not significant statistically, is also 
underllnedt In this case the **ut 1 1 i zat ion of a number of different media to 
get the new Ideas across** is a procedure emphasized particularly for innovations 
in the area of Individualized instruction and team teaching. 

No significant differences in degree of emphasis on procedures in the five 
innovation categories were found for very large districts. 



UTILIZATION OF paOXtDURES IN THE TOP TEN INNOVATIONS 

Significant differences were found In the degree of emphasis placed on 
four procedures by districts with innovations in the top ten. This data is 
presented in Table 7.5. The significance level for each of the four items 
is noted at the foot of the table. 
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TABLE 7,5 

PROCEDURES USED IN THE TOP TEN SHOWCASE INNOVATIONS 

ME«J SCORES* 



Innovat i on 


(3) CI imate 
for Sharing 
1 deas 


(5) Awa reness 
of Need 
for Change 


^9) Maximizing 
Par tic i pat 1 on 


— 

(13) Shared 
Values 


Individual InstfuctJon 3nd Team 
Teaching ^ All curriculum areas 


'*,35 


1*.17 


3.72 


3-63 


bpec I a J 1 ns t ruct 1 ona 1 r rograms 




i ' OS 


JO' 


^ rid 


Currrculum Revision 


3.85 


3.93 


3.53 


3.21* 


Individual Instruction and Team 
1 eacn i n^ o (Jcc i r i c IpU r r i cu i uni 
Areas 






3.77 


3.. 56 


Grade and Attendance Unit 


'•.15 




3,811 


3.33 


Planning, Research and Evalua* 
t ion 


li.OO 


11.05 


I1.27 


3.55 


Uni t Courses » Mini- Courses 
and £ 1 ect i ves 




3.9^ 


3.50 


3.19 


In-Service Training 


Ji rA 






?.; 7.2 


Guidance and Counseling 




I1.O8 


3-27 


. 3.09 


Teacher Aides, Tutors and 
Paraprofessionals 


3.^5 


3. 18 


2,82 


3.00 


Total 


14.13 


tf.OO 


3.66 


3.39 


S 1 gn i f i cance Level (ch I - squa re 
test) 


P <.02 


p <.02 


P <.03 


P <.05 



"Means are computed according to degree of emphasis; 
S^extreme; ^amajor; 3=fnoderate; 2=sllght; l^none 
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Particularly outstanding Is the fact that on all four Items a signif- 
icantly lower degree of emphasis was reported In the introduction of 
Innovations In which teacher aides, tutors or paraprofes s lona Is were employed. 
Usage of all four procedures was also below average In the adoption of special 
Instructional programs; In two of the cases usage was s i gn I f i can t )y lower. 
8oth of these innovation types are included In the category "prograrmnatlc 
approaches*', which was noted above as being below average In the utilization 
of al 1 procedures . 

Table 7.^ also pointed to the fact that procedures were used to a greater 
than average extent In administrative in. ivations; In Table 7,5 two innovations 
from this category can be identified as contributing to this general finding. 
Districts adopting in-service training innovations make greater than average 
use of all four procedures; two of these (creating an awareness for the need 
for change; finding shared values'as a basis for working) are used significantly 
more than the average. Districts adopting innovations in the area of "planning^ 
research and evaluation" utilized three of the four procedures to a greater 
than average degree. One of these^ "maximizing the chances of participation 
by many groups," was used significantly more than the average. Guidance and 
counseling innovations^ which were also included in the administrative category, 
showed a more mixed utilization pattern. One procedure^ "finding shared values 
as a basis for working,'^ was used significantly less than the average. 

On the basfs of these four significant Items, It may be said that Individual 
innovations among the top ten reflect the utilization pattern of the Innovation 
category fj'oai which they are drawn^ whether the scores appear as statistically 
significant or simply indicative of a trend. 



^ ' USE O F MEDIA TO EXPLAIN iNWVATiONS TO PARENTS AND THE COMMUNITY 

I n Quest lop if8, f i ve types of ir^edi a were 1 isted whi ch migh t be ut i 1 1 zed 
by a school system to explain innovations to parents and the community. Respon- 
dents were asked to indicate on a five-point scale how often each of these media 
were used In their systems. Responses to this question^ in terms of mean scores^ 
are presented in Table 7-6^ with scores for representative and very large 
districts lisi^d separately. The scoring key is given at the foot of the table, 

^ * (Insert Table 7,6 here) 

Local newspapers are used most frequently (slightly more often than 
monthly) by districts in both size samples. Tt-ie other four types of media are 
used much more extensively by very large districts than by representative 
districts^ with the biggest difference being in usage of local television and 
local radio. Both of these media are used nearly on a monthly basis by very 
large districts, while representative districts use local radio on a quarterly 
basis and local television only once or twice a year. 



TABLE 7.6 

USE OF HEO(A TO EXPLAIN INNOVATIONS 
TO PARENTS AND COMMUNITY 



Med 1 urn 


Districts < 80,000 


Otstricts> 80,000 


Freq . 


L HeanA 


Freq. 


Mean* 


1 . Local Newspaper 


(307) 


14.25 


(27) 


t4.22 


2^ Newsletters 


(297) 


3.25 


(27) 


3.59 


3. Publ Ic Meetings 


(301) 


3. 21* 


(28) 


3.71 


Local Radfo 


(293) 


3.00 


(27) 


3.78 


5 - Loca 1 Te 1 ev I s ! on *^ ^ 


(270) 


2.07 


(26) 


3.77 


Total , w' 


(U68) 


3.»9 


(135) 


3.82 



^'^Means for extent of use are computed on the basis of; 

5^eekly or more oftent 'i-fnonthly; 3=-quarterly; 2«once or twice a year; 
l»very rarely or never 



K USE OF HE 01 A BY DISTRICTS IN DIFFERENT SIZE CATEGORIES 

When the use of the five types of media were cornpared across district 
sfze, the differences were all statistically very significant. These data 
are presented in Table 7.7. * 



(insert Table 7.7 here) 



Although Table 7*6 showed no difference In usage of locaj newspapers 
by representative and ve-ry large districts, an interesting pattern emerges 
in Table 7.7. Use of local newspapers Increases with system size until the 
district reaches 10»000 to 2^l»999 pupils; after that usage drops off somewhat. 
On the other hand, the use of local rad'o and local television increases 
consistently with school system size. There Is also a direct relationship 
between system size and the use of newsletters and public meetings, with the 
notable exception that these media are used less often by districts of over 
80»000 students than by districts with 25»000 to 79»999 students. The only 
other deviation from this pattern Is that public meetings are held more often 
In districts of under 300 pupils than In districts with 300 to 2,499 pupils. 



TA6LE 7-7 
USE OF MEDIA BY DISTRICT SIZE 



S I ze 


Loca t 
Newspapers 
Freq. Mean* 


News- 
letters 
Freq. Meatr^ 


Public 
Meet Ings 
Freq. Mean>'^ 


Loca 1 
Radio 
Freq. Mean* 


Local 
TV 

Freq. MeanA 


Total 
Freq. Mean* 


» ■ 

1 ' 299 


(6) 


2.00 


(6) 


2.50 


(6) 


3.00 


(6) 


1 .83 


(6) 


1 .00 


(30) 


2.07 


300 - 2,433 


(68) 


t(.0« 


(6it) 


2.98 


(65) 


2.55 


(62) 


2.1(2 


(5i|f?K3l 


(317) 


2.75 


2,500 - ii,999 


(5M 


it. 13 


(52) 


3.0^1 


(5^ 


3.00 


(50) 


2.9') 


('•3) 


1 .67 


(253) 


3.00 


5,000 - 9,999 


(53) 


't.30 


(53) 


3.09 


(52) 


3.21 


('•9) 


2 .9 1 ^ 




(252) 


3.00 


10,000 - 2ii,999 


(75) 


't.55 


(70) 


3.36 




3.62 


(7M 


3.3?. 


(67) 


2.ii5 


(361 


^ .50 


25,000 - 79,999 


(50 


i).i)l 


(52) 


3.87 


(50) 


3.90 


(52) 


■i 

3.65 




3.^7 


(256) 


3.85 


oO,000 and over 


(27) 


ii.22 


(27) 


3-59 


(28) 


3.71 


(27) 


3.78 


(26) 


3.77 


(135) 


3.80 


Total 


(33M 


it. 35 


(32M 


3.28 


(329) 


3.29 


(320) 


3.06 


(296) 


2.22 


(1603) 


3.23 


Stgnif tcance 
Level (chl - 
square test) 


p <.0005 


n <. 00001 


P <. 


00005 


p <. 00001 


P <. 00005 







>^Heans for extent of use are computed on the bastsi of; * / ^ ' 

S^weekly or more often; ^t^monthly; 3^quarterly; 2'"once or twice a year; J*iv6ry raroly 
or never 



2. USE OF MEDIA IN DIFFERENT REGIONS OF THE COUNTRY 

Table 7*8 shows the frequency of use of the five types of media by 
representative dIstrFcts divided Into eight regions of the country. Regional 
differences are sIgnFficant only fnr the use of local radio and local television. 

(insert Table 7^8 here) 



The^ greatest usage of local television is In the South West region, where It 
is used nearly on a quarterly basis^ In contrast , Ft is used less than once 
or twice a year In the Far Vfest and the Mid East. The pattern Is very stmliar 
for the use of local radio; In the South East It Is used most frequently (between 
quarterly and monthly) and in the South West it is used more than quarterly. 
O The Far West and the Hid East again are the lowest users ^ making use of this 
ERJC medium between two and three times a year. 
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TABLE 7.8 
USE OF HEOIA BY REGION 
DISTRICTS <80,000 



R Pn inn 


Loca t 
Newspapers 
Freq, Hean^ 


News- 
letters 
Freq. Mean* 


Publ Ic 
Meet I ngs 
Freq. Mean* 


Local 
Radio 
Freq. Mean* 


Local 
TV 

Freq. Mean* 


Total 
Freq, Hear 


South Ue^f 


(25) 


it. 28 


(23) 


3.52 


(2it) 


3.38 


(25) 


3.28 


(22) 


2.86 


(119) 


3. it? 


South East 


(63) 


it. 33 


(60) 


3.27 


(61) 


3.18 




3.59 


(57) 


2.53 


(305) 


3.itC 


Rocky Hountal ns 


(tl) 


3.^15 


(10 


3. its 


(10 


5.82 


(10) 


3.20 


(10) 


2.50 


(53) 


3.30 


Great Lakes 






(6i*) 


3.39 


(65) 


3.12 






(53) 


1.98 




}• 2S 


New England 


{2k) 


li.Sk 


(20) 


2.65 


(23) 


3.52 


(23) 


2.78 


(23) 


1 .70 


(113) 


3.06 


rial ns 


(27) 


it. 11 


(26) 


3.31 


(26) 


2.73 


(26) 


3.00 


(25) 


2. 16 


(130 


3-03 


Mid East 


(50 


it. 22 


(50 


3,08 


(50) 


3.30 


m 


2.56 


(it it) 


1 .61 


(2itit) 


2.99 


Far West 


(M) 


^.05 


(it2) 


3.33 


(itO 


3.39 


(itO) 


2.^3 


(36) 


1.61 


(200) 


2.98 


Total 


(307) 


it. 25 


(297) 


3.25 


(300 


3.2t! 


(293) 


3.00 


:270) 


2.07 ' 


{lit68) 


3.19 


Significance 
Level (chf- 
square test) 


NS 




NS 


NS 


P 


<.0it 


P <.03 







>'«Heans for extent of use are computed on the basis of; 

S'^^weekly or more often; ^^monthly; 3*c|Ljarter 1 y ; 2»once or twice a year; l=very rarely 
or never 



3. USE OF MEDIA IN THE FIVE INNOVATION CATEGORIES 

It was not asked on the questionnaire whether or not the five types of 
media had been utilized in informing parents and the^commun I ty about the 
showcase innovation in particular. This fact should be kept !n mtnd as usage 
is compared across the five Innovation categories. However^ Ft is felt that 
this comparison is valid since districts which usually use these cnedta in 
explaining new ideas would likely use them to Inform the public about the 
innovation which was considered to be the most significant one introduced 
during the school year. 
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Superintendents of representative districts who reported showcase 
Innovations In the administrative area also reported the highest usage of 
all five types of media to inform the public. The difference In the use of 
local televi s i on was stat is t i cally s ign t f i cant (p < .01*) , wl th dl st r 1 ct s 
reporting administrative innovations using television between two and three 
times a year (mean score 2-58) and other districts using It once or twice a 
year (mean scores from K80 to 2,09). 

Frequencies of innovations In very large districts are too small to 
afford a reliable comparison across innovation categories, but superintendents 
who reported showcase innovations In the administrative area (the largest 
category, with 11 Innovations) reported higher than average usage of all 
media except local radio. A higher than average usage of aU five types of 
media was reported by districts with showcase innovations in the organizational 
category (8 Innovations), Di st r i ct s wl th innovations tn titese two categories 
(administrative and organizational) reported very frequent (weekly) usage of 
iocal newspapers to explain innovations to the public. Superintendents with 
Innovations in the categories of programmatic approaches and individualized 
instruction and team teaching reported using newspapers on a quarterly basis. 
These differences were significant at the .01 level.* 



USE OF MEDIA IN THE TOP TEN SHOWCASE INNOVATIONSs 

There were no significant differences among the top ten innovation types 
In specific media employed by the adopting districts. ' Some consistent patterns 
are apparent, however* Su'^er 1 ntendents reporting "planning, research and 
evaluation" innovations also reported using all five types of media more often 
than the average (mean score for all media for this category was 3'7!, or 
nearly monthly; mean score for all media for all top ten Innova'tlons combined 
was 3*13^ or slightly more often than quarterly). Districts with showcase 
innovations In the areas of "teacher aides, tutors and parap rofess 1 onal s" and 
"individualized instruction and team teaching in specific curriculum areas" 
reported using all "^five types of media less often than the average (mean 
scores of 2*60 and 2,78 respectively - both less than quarterly). 



C, BARRIERS ENCOUNTERED IN THE SHOWCASE INNOVATION PROCESS 

Questionnaire item #3 was aimed directly at the subject of barriers 
encountered in the showcase innovation process: 18 "barriers" were listed 
which, based on past research^ were inferred to have direct Implications in 



* There was only one very large district reporting an innovation in the category 
of curriculum change and Instructional technology; In this district newspapers 
were reported to be used weekly or more often* This category, with a frequency 
of one, would not affect the chl-square test for significance. 
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instances of Innovation failure.:* These Id ''barriers" are presented In 
Table 7^9 in rank order according to the Importance respondents attached 
to them In their experience with their showcase Innovations. Mean scores 
are given separately for representative and very large districts. These 
scores, based on the number of superintendents responding to each Item (given 
In parentheses) t were confuted according to the following scale: ^'extreme 
Importance; ^major; 3"nK>derate; 2-<stight; and 1-none. 



(Insert Table 7^9 here) 



This table shows that six barriers were considered In all districts to 
be of s) I ght'to-moderate importance^ white the remaining 12 were of slight 
inyportance. In very large districts "shortage of funds allocated for the 
Innovation"' stands out as being the most Important barrier (mean of 2.86). 
This was also ranked third En Importance? fn representative districts; ho«wever, 
the mean for representative districts is considerably tower ii^S^) and It Is 
on this item that there Is the widest discrepancy between rnean scores of the 
two size samples . 

Other barriers which were of the greatest Importance In both san^les all 
concerned staff Issues; confusion and lack of information about the innovatlnn, 
unw I 1 1 Ingness to change or 1 Isten to new Ideas » f rustrst Ion or dif f I ci^'ty In 
trying to adopts and lack of communication among the staff all ranked among 
the six most Important barriers. 

tii Chapter Six we noted the tow level of contact with outside resources 
as reported by respondents. Table 7<9 Indicates that the districts did not 
consider this to be a problem In adopting Innovations. The two Items ranking 
last In Importance were "unwillingness of resource groups to help us revise 
or adapt/" and '"lack of contact with other school systems who had considered 
the same Innovation.'' Also ranked well towards the bottom, the Uth out of 
18 In representative districts and t^th In very large districts was, 'Mack of 
adequate contacts with outside resource groups.'^ 



I. RELATIONSHIP OF BARRIERS TO DISTRICT SIZE 

When an analysis was made of the degree of Importance attached to each 
of the 18 barriers by districts according to seven size categories, differences 
of statistical significance were found for only two barriers, '*unw 1 1 1 1ngness of 



* "Barrier'* statements were derived from R.G. Havetock, et. at., Planning for 
I nnovation Through the Dissemination and UtDljEetlon of Knowledge , Ann Arbor, 
RTcHTgafK Institute ror Social Research, The University of HIcnigan, 1969* 
Chapter \\. S» subsequent chapters for fuller ej^planatlon. 
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TASLE 7-9 

BARRIERS TO THE SHOWCASE INNOVATION PROCESS 



Barrier 


[)|stricts<80.000 
Frcn* Mean* 


Olstricts^ 80,000 
Freq. Mean* 


I . 


Confusion arr?ong staff about the purpose of the 
1 nnovat Ion 


(308) 


- 

2.59 


(29) 


2.55 


2. 


Unwillingness of teachers and schoo) personnel 
to change or listen to nf,w Ideas 


(306) 


2 . 57 


(29) 




3. 


Shortage of funds allocated for th-e innovation 


(30i») 




(29) 


2.86 


1 

1 


Staff's lack of precise Information about the 
i nnovat 1 on 


(307) 


2.53 


(29) 


2.52 




Frustration and difficulty encountered by 
teachers and/or r^ levant staff In t ry f ng to 
cidopt 


(30?) 


2 . 53 


(29) 


2 6fk 




Lack of convnun ) cat Ion among the staff 


(305) 




(29) 


2.66 


7* 


1 nadequacy of school plants f ac M 1 1 1 es ^ equ i p" 
ment or supp) les 


(30M 




(29) 


2.2il 


8. 


Shortage of qualified personnel 


(303) 


2.32 


(29) 


2.3^1 


9. 


Feeling by teachers and staff that the Innova- 
tion would have little benefit for them 


(30't) 


2.3i 


f29) 


2.21 


10. 


Rigidity of school system structure and 
bureaucracy 


(306) 


2.25 


(29) 


2.31 


IK 


Lack of comfiiunic^tlon between staff and 
students 


(302) 


2.22 


(29) 


2.17 


12. 


Lack of coordination and teamwork within the 
school system 


(303) 


2A\ 


(29) 


2.2il 


13. 


Disorganization of the planning and ifriplemen- 
tat ion efforts 


(306) 


2.07 


(29) 


2.21 




Lack of adequate contacts v;ith outside I'esourco 
groups (e.g. J un 1 ver s i 1 1 es » consul t ants f labs ^ 
etc.) 


(305) 


2.0k 


(29) 


1.93 


15* 


Absence; of a concerted campaign to put the new 
ideas across 


(30M 


2.03 


(29) 


2.21 


16, 


Frustration and difficulty encountered by the 
students during the adoption process 


(301) 


2.00 


(28) 


1 .82 


17. 


Lack of contact with other schoo! systems 
who had considered the same i^nnovation 


(302) 


1 .9^1 


(29) 


1 .90 


18* 


Unvn 1 1 1 ngness of resource groups to help us 
revise or adapt 


(303) 


1.73 


(29) 


1 .ti8 



'^"^■^s are computed according to degree of importance: 
gj^(^"<t reme; '»*=maJor; 3=moderate; Z^^s light; l^none 



teachers and school personnel to change or listen to new ideas," and *'lack 
of corofnunication among the staff." A third barrier, "feeling by teachers 
and staff that the innovation would have 1 i tt le. bene f i t for them" showed 
differences which were just short of statistical significance. Responses 
for these three Items in each of the seven size categories are shown in 
Table 7.10 



TABLE 7-10 

INNOVATfON PROCESS BARRIERS BY SYSTEH SIZE 



Size 


(2) Unwilling- 
ness 
to Change 
freq. Hean'^ 


(6) Lack 
of Staff 
Commun F cat ion 
Freq. Mean* 


(9) Feeling 
of Little 

Benef [ t 
F req . Mean* 


Total 
1 t^riK 0 

Frea. 


of 
»*> 5 9 
M«an* 


1 - 299 


(6) 


K50 


(6) 


2.3it 


(6) 


1 .50 


(18) 


1.78 


300 - 2,i»99 ' 


(66) 


2.38 


(66) 


2.23 


(66) 


2.23 


(198) 


2.28 


2.500 - ^,^^^ 


(52) 


2.39 


(52) 


2.1)6 


(52) 


2.22 


(156) 


2.38 


5,000 - 9,999 


(5M 


2.61 


(5't) 


2.30 


(5M 


2.32 


(162) 


2.38 


10,000 - 2i».999 


(7^) 


2.91 


(73) 


2^78 


(73) 


2.58 


(220) 


2.77 


25.000 - 79,999 


(5M 


2.58 


(5U 


2.37 


(53) 


2.21 


(161) 


2.4D 


80,000 and over 


(29) 


2.1*5 


(29) 


2.66 


(29) 


2.21 


(87) 


2.4I1 


Total 


(335) 


2.it5 


(33M 


2.1)6 


(333) 


2.30 


(1002) 




S f gn 1 f Fcance Leve 1 
(chi'square test) 


p <.Oit 


P< 


.03 


p< .06 







*H«ans are computed according to degree of Importance: 
5''extreire; ^t^major; 3-moderate; 2"s light ; l»none 



for the barriers '*unwi I 1 ingness to change" and "feel ing of little 
benefit," a progression in importance may be noticed as systems Increase 
in size from under 300 students to those with 10,000 to 2^,999 students; 
after reaching a peak» these barr iers decline in importance for larger 
systems, for both barriers the importance reported by the smallest dis- 
tricts IS extrerely low (I.50). The relat ionship of district size to the 
Importance of "lack of communication among staff" Is not so clear, but 
O again this barrier assumes its greatest importance in districts of 10,000 

ERJC to 2^1,999 students. 
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The re we re no s i gn I f i cant reg i onal dl f fe rences in the i mportance 
attached to the t8 barrier statements. 



2. IMPORTAIJCE OF BARRIERS IN THE ^ I VE INNOVATION CATEGORIES 

The first seven barriers listed in Table 7*9 were those which were 
rated by representative districts as being of the greatest tmportance. These 
same ba r r le rs al so had the tnos t d I ve rgent impacts on i nnovati ons i nt roduced 
by these districts in the five i nnovat i on categor I es . Di f f e renCes expe r 1 enCed 
In relation to five of these barriers were statistically significant. This 
data Is presented in Table 7*1K 

(insert Table 7JI here) 



The lowest rating for each of these seven barriers is given in connection 
with innovations in the area of programmatic approaches. Particularly since 
It was noted above that procedural activities were emphasized tc a lesser degree 
for these Innovations than for the average, it may be concluded that innovations' 
in this category are the easiest to implernent. 

For Innovations in the category of Individualized instruction and team 
teaching at 1 seven of the barriers listed in Table 7*1) were rated as being 
mcjre important than for al I categories combined. In three instances out of 
the seven, barriers were Judged to be mos t Important for this Innovation cat- 
egory • "i nadequacy of p lant , fad i i t i es , equipment or suppl 1 es" was part t Cu- 
larly important for thts innovation type, which often required extensive plant 
alterations as well as an extensive array of new Instructional materials. 
"Frustration encountered by teachers or staff in trying to adopt*' was also 
most likely to be a problem when innovations were introduced in this area; 
this recalls our earlier finding in Chapter Five that the consequences for 
this innovation type 'were the most mixed^ and that ^ In particular, the workload 
of teachers was most likely to be noted as a problem. "Shortage of funds allo- 
cated for the innovation" was also a problem for innovations in the ar^^ of 
! nd i VI dua 1 i zed i ns t ruct I on ^ but it was equal 1y a p rob lem for i nnovat ion s in 
curr i Cu i um revi sion and i nst ruct ion a 1 f aci 1 i t i es . 

Although procedural activities were most consistently emphas i zed when 
administrative Innovations were introduced, three of the most important barriers 
were most commonly encountered in connection with these Innovations* "Confusion 
among the staff about the purpose of the innovaticn/' ^'staff's tack of precise 
information about the innovation^" and *'lack of communication among the staff" 
wc re mos t i mportant as problems for admi n i s t rat i ve i nnovat ion s . 

No significant differences in degree of importance of barriers in the 
five innovation categories were found for very targe districts. 
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TABLE 7, I 1 

BARRIERS TO INNOVATION PROCESS IN THE FIVE INNOVATION CATEGORIES 

DISTRICTS <80,000 



8arr i e r 


Ind . Instr .+ 
Team Teach 
Freq. Mean* 


Admi nts- 
t rat i ve 
Freq. Hean'^ 


Program- 
matic 
Approaches 
Freq. Mean'* 


Curr i cu lum 

and 
Technol ogy 
Freq. Mean* 


OrganI za- 

t tona 1 
Freq. Mean* 


Combine< 
Freq. Hea 


1 . 


ConFusion among 
staff about pL*r- 
posc of innova- 
tion 

(p <,oO^^^> 


(89) 


2.68 


(65) 


2.88 


(56) 2.16 


(61) 2.bk 


(37) 2.iiO 


(308) 


2.51 


2. 


Unwi 1 1 Ingness of 
teachers and per* 
sonnel to change 
or ( isten to new 
1 deas 


(89) ■ 


2.61* 


(6M 


2.65 


(56) 2.29 


(60 2.i»3 

1 


(36) 2.32 


(306) 


2.5: 


3. 


Shortage of funds 
3l located for 
i nnovat ion 
Cp <.0i»)'^^ 


(88) 


2.75 


(6M 


2.35 


(56) 2.16 


(61) 2.7I1 


(^5) 2.63 


(30it) 


2.5' 




Staff's lack of / 
information about 
the \ nnovat 1 on 
(p <.0l)'^'^ 


(88) 


2.63 


(65) 


2.78 


(56) 2.11 


(61) 2.59 


(37) 2 AO 


(307) 


2.5: 


r 

? " 


F r us t ra 1 1 on en " 
countered by 
teachers or 
staff In trying 
to aciopt 


(88) 


2.78 


(6M 


2.58 


(5*1) 2.02 


(60) 2.53 


(36) 2.58 


(302) 


2.5: 




Lack of commun- 
1 cat i on among 
the staff 


(88) 


2.1*3 




2.61 


(56) 2.18 


(60) 2.57 


(37) 2.2t 


1 

(305) 


2.tii 


7. 


Inadequacy of 
plant , f ac il i- 
t i es , eQu 1 pment 
or s upp 1 tes 


(88) 


2.72 


(63) 


2.18 


(55) 2.15 


(61) 2.kk 


(37) 2.62 


W) 


2.1*: 


Total 


(618) 


' 

2.67 


■ 

(itit9) 


2.58 


(369) 2. lit 


('•25) 2.56 


(255) 2.53 


(2136) 


2.5i 



^Heans are computed according to degree of Importance: 
O ^t reme; '»=major ; 3*fTioderate ; 2*"s 1 Ight ; I "none 

ERIC 
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3. IMPORTANCE OF BARRIERS IN THE TOP TEN fNNOVATIOMS 

For four of the seven most trportarit barriers, significant differences 
were found In thetr Impact on Innovations among the top ten. Table 7.12 shows 
that in the introduction of three of the top ten Innovation types barriers 

TABLE 7. 12 

BARRIERS TO THE INNOVATION PROCESS IN THE TOP TEN 
SHOWCASE INNOVATIONS 



8ar r i er 



i nnovat ion 


2. Unwilling 
to Change 
Freq. hean^ 


ii. Lack of 
Informat ion 
Freq. Mean* 


5. Teacher 
F rust rat Ion 
Freq.. Mean- 


7. In- 
adequate 

Plant 
Freq. Mean^ 


Barriers 
2, 14,5 6 7 
Cocnb ined 
Frfeq. Mean* 


Individual Instruction and 
team teaching - all curri- 
culum^ areas 


(70) 


2.63 


(69) 


2.60 


(69) 


2.8t* 


(69) 


2.714 


(277) 


2.70 


Special Instruct ional 
programs 




2. Im 




2 .03 


(35/ 


2 .08 


(35; 


2.3^ 


\\Wl) 


2. 15 


Curriculum revision 


^26) 


2,61 


(26) 


2.85 


(26) 


2.65 


(26) 


2.38 


(iot*) 


2.62 


1 f}Q 1 V 1 u Ua 1 1 n> \ rue 1 1 on ana 
team teaching - specific 
curr t cu\ urn areas 


(23) 


2.65 


(23) 


2.65 


(23) 


2.57 


(23) 


2.61 


(92) 


2.62 


Grad'e and attendance unit 


CIS) 


3.26 


(IS) 


2.58 


(19) 


?.68 


(19) 


2.52 


(76) 


2.76* 


Planning^ research and 
eval uat ion 


(17) 


2.06 


(17) 


2.59 


(17) 


2.59 


(17) 


1.&3 


(68) 


2. 19 


Unit courses^ mini-courses 
and elect tves 


(16) 


2.50 


()6) 


2.62 


(15) 


2.53 


(16) 


2.25 


(63) 


2.I18 


In-service training 


(12) 


2.66 


(12) 


2.67 


(n) 


2.55 


(li) 


2. 18 


(1*6) 


2.53 


Guidance and counseling 


(ll) 


2.6I1 


(11) 


2.1*5 


(11) 


2.(8 


fll) 


2.5^ 


(liU 


2.1i5 


Teacher aides^ tutors and 
paraprofessEonals 


(11) 


2.73 


(11) 


2.18 


(11) 




(li) 


1.91 




2.18 


Total 


(2M) 


2.56 


(2110) 


2.52 


(237) 


2.5(1 


(238) 


2.1*2 


(956) 2.51 


S t gn 1 f P cance Level 
(cht-square test) 


P < 


02 


p C.Ol 


P i.OU 


P < .ot* 




1 



'tHeans are computed according to degree of Importance: 
5*'extreme ; ^-rnajor ; 3*nioderate; 2"sl Ight ; l^none 
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were found to be of slight importanca: in general^ barriers were rated as 
being of low importance by superintendents Introducing special instructional 
programs^ teacher aides, and planning, research and evaluation innovations. 

in the introduction of three other innovation types barriers were noted 
as important in particular areas. Teacher frustration and plant 1 nacfequaci es 
were noted particularly when individualized instruction and team teaching 
innovations were introduced for the general curriculum. '^Lack of information 
among the staff" was found to be a problem when curriculum revision was uncfer- 
taken. Finally^ when grade and attendance unit changes were adopted it was 
noted that there was an '^unwillingness among teachers and school personnel to 
change or listen to new ideas." 



D. FACTORS INFLUENCING THE SHOWCASE tNNOVATiON PROCESS 

Three items or> the last page of the questionnaire were also relevant to 
the innovation process; - Question #11 asked whether the school system had 
experienced any difficulty In gaining citizen support for financing education 
during the 1970*71 school yearj and Question #12 asked whether the school 
system had experienced any disruptive events in that year. These two Issues, 
although not directly related to the showcase Innovation effort^ may be seen 
as having potentially profound effects on any fnajor Innovative attempt. 
Finally, the issue of per pupil expenditure, which was discussed in Chapter 
Two in connection with innovation types, may also be seen as a factor which 
may either facilitate or obstruct major innovative efforts. 



1. GAINING CITIZEN SUPPORT FOR FINANCING EDUCATION 

Proposals to citizens asking for financial support for local education 
are frequently divided into those which ask for continuing funds to malntal^i 
existing operations^ and those which ask for increased funds to support new 
projects or programs. Ir> Question #11, superintendents were asked to rate, 
on a five-point scale, the level of difficulty they had experienced in. gaining 
citizen support for these two types of proposals. In Table 7*13 niean responses 
to this question are given for representative and very large districts. 

(Insert Table 7* I 3 here) 



Very large districts experienced more difficulty than did representative 
districts In galnlr>g both types of citizen financial support; and districts 
Fn both sire samples found it more difficult to gain support for new projects 
than for existing operations. 
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TABLE 7.13 
DIFFICULTY IN GAINING CITIZEN SUPPORT 
FOX FINANCING EDUCATION 



1 

Support Area 


Districts <80,000 
Freq. Mean^^ 


Oistrictsi 80^000 
Freq, Mean* 


Support for maintenance of existing opera* 
tlons 

Support for proposed new projects and 
programs 


(306) 2.3) 
(29^) 2.56 


(28) 2,6^1 
(27) 3.19 


Total 


1 

(600) 


(55) 2.91 



*Hean scores are computid on basis of degree of difficulty: 
I-no difficulty; 3"some difficulty; 5*great difficulty 



This pattern held largely true when an examination was made of these 
issues for all districts divided into seven size categories- As can be seen 
from Table 7.H> difficulties In gaining support for existing operations 



TABLE 7Jk 

DIFFICULTY IN GAINING FINANCIAL SUPPORT BY DISTRICT SIZE 



Olstrlct Sl2e 


r 

Ex 1 5 1 i ng 
Operat ions 
Freq. Mean^ 


Mew 
Programs 
Freq. Mean-^ 


Comb 
Freq . 


1 

ned 
Mean* 


1 - 299 


(6) 


1 .33 


(6) 


1,67 


(12) 


1 .50 


300 - 2, 1*99 


(66) 


2.00 


(60) 


2,32 : 


(126) 


2.15 


2,500 - 14.999 


(53) 


2.19 


(52) 


2.60 


(105) 


2,39 


5,000 - 9,999 


(53) 


2.58 


(52) 


2.67 


(105) 


2.63 


10,000 - 2i|,999 


(76) 


2.113 


(71*) 


2.69 


(150) 


2,56 


25,000 - 79,999 


(52) 




(50) 


2.611 


(102) 


2.57 


80,000 and over 


(28) 


2.6I1 


(27) 


3.t9 


(55) 


2.91 


Total 


. (331*) 


2.31* 


(321) 


2.6! 


(655) 


2.k7 



*Hean scores are computed on basis of degree of difficulty: 
Wno difficulty; 3»som6 difficulty; 5-^great difficulty 

ERIC 
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Increased with district size, with the exception of districts of 5,000 to 
9,999 students; these districts had more difficulty than all but those over 
80,000 students. 

The notable and consistent finding of this table, however. Is the fact 
that districts of all sizes experienced rore difficulty in gaining support 
for new programs than for existing operations. Theoretically, there should 
be a relationship between ease of gaining citizen support for new programs 
and the extent of use of various media in explaining these programs to the 
public. Referring again to the data in Table 7*7, It can be recalled that 
there was a general increase tn overall use of media os districts Increased 
in size; very large districts, though making the greatest use of local radio 
and television, made less use of local newspapers^ newsletters and public 
meetings than did districts of 25,000 to 79»999 students. Comparing these 
findings with those of Table 7*1'^, one might Infer that the greater use of 
media by larger districts was necessary to combat citizen resistance. The 
four sizes of districts between 2>500 and 73,999 students experienced equal 
difficulty in gaining support for new programii. Districts with over 80,000 
students, however, encountered considerably more difficulty; we can only 
conjecture that had their use of local print media and meetings been greater^ 
their difficulties In gaining support might have been held down to the level 
of other districts. It should also be pointed out that "shortage of funds 
allocated for the Innovation" was the top-ranking (most Important) barrier 
for these very large districts (Table 7.9), 

Table 7'^S shows financing difficulties encountered by representative 
districts divided into eight regions of the country. Three districts (Mid 
East» Rocky Mountains and South West) experienced no rrore difficulty in 



(insert Table 7,15 here) 



gaining support for new programs than for old programs. Two of these regions 
(South West and Rocky Mountains) had the least difficulty in gaining support 
both for existing and for new programs. This finding Is very interesting 
when it is compared with the earlier discussion on regional differences In 
utilization of procedural actions and media. The South West ranked third in 
overall utilization of procedures and second in overall usage of media to 
explain new programs to the public. Tlje Rocky Mountain States ranked first 
in use of procedures and third in the use of media. The South t:ast» which 
ranks third in ease of obtaining citizen support^ ranked fifth In use of pro- 
cedures and first in use of media. It would appear, then* that at least In 
these regions of the country, a concerted effort in terms of procedural actions 
and the use of various oiedia was rewarded by citizen support. 
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TABLE 7.15 

DIFFICULTY IN GAINING CITIZEN SUPPORT BY REGION 
DISTRICTS <80,000 



_ Reg Ion 


Existing ^'-f 
Operations 
Freq. Mean 


* New 

Programs 
Freq. Mean 


Combined 
Freq^t^ Mean 


South We$ t 


(25) 


1 .80 


(23) 


1.70 


(1*8) 


1.75 


Rocky Mour^taMs 


(11) 


2.00 


(10) 


2.00 


(21) 


;>.oo 


Plains 


(26) 


2.00 


(25) 


2.81* 


(51) 


2.t4t 


South East 


(66) 


2.33 


(66) 


2.52 


(13i) 


2.^3 


urea [ Lakes 


iiU) 


2.36 


(62) 


2.63 


(126) 


2.1*9 


Far West 


iuo) 


2.35 


(37) 


2.81 


(77) 


2.57 


Mid East 


(50) 


2.61* 


(1*7) 


2.55 


(97) 


2.60 


Hew England 


(2M 


2.33 


(21*) 


2.96 


(If8) 


2.65 


Total 


(306) 


2.31 


(291*) 


2.56 


(600) 


2.1 ' 


Significance Level (l^-test) 


M.S. 


(p<.06) 


P 


<.0U 







We can not draw.'a final conclusion that this type of approach is always 
Successful, however,; since the New England states* which ranked second in 
overall use of procedures* met the most citizen resistance In financing new 
programs, tn this region it must be concluded that there are other factors 
operating to harden citizen resistance. 



Question itfll did not ask whether difficulty had been experienced In 
gaining support for the showcase innovatioir^in particular^ but some degree of 
relationship may be assumed. Table 7. l6aiTiglv^s this comparison among the top 
ten showcase innovations- 
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TABLE 7.'^ 

DIFFICULTY IN GAINING CITIZEN SUPPORT IN TOP TEN INNOVATIONS 


1 nnovat Ion ■ . - - ' " " * 


Exi St tng 
Operat tons 
Freq. Mean 


New 
Programs 
Freq. Mean 


Combined 
Freq. Mean 


Individual Instruction and team teaching- 
all curriculum areas ^ 

Special ins tract 1 onal programs 

* * 

Curriculum revision "^^"^^-^^ 

Individual instruction and team teacnlng- 
speclflc curriculum areas ^ ^ 

Grade and attendance unit 

Planning, research and evaluation 

Unit courses, mlni^courses and electives 

^n-servlce training 

Guidance and counseling 

Teacher aides, tutors and para- ^ 
profess t^a 1 ^^'"^^^''^ftis:!^ 

V_ 1 


(67) 2-33 
(36) 2.53 
(26)' 2.tt6 

(23) 2.7tt 
(19) 2 . 00 
(18) 2,16 
(16) 2.25 
(12) 1.91 
(10)' 2.30 

(9) 2.22 


(65) 2.7) 
(33) 2.51 
(25) 2.68 

(22) 2.32 
(19) 2.63 
(17) 2.53 
i\lf) 3.H 
(12) 2.33 
(10) 2.110 

(8) 2.50 


(132) 2.51 
(69) 2.52 
(51) 2.57 

('(5) 2.5l« 
(38) 2.32 
(35) 2.3t. 
(30) 2.67 
(2t() 2.12 
(20) 2.35 

(17) 2.35 


Total 

■if 

Significance Level (chi-square test) 


(236) 2.3'( 
' '^p ^.03 


(225) 2.60 ] CtSl) 2.W 



Districts which adopted individual li^ed instruction and team teaching 
in epecifia eurriautm areas encoiifttei^ed less difficulty in gaining financial 
support for new programs than for existing programs. These districts. In 
fact^ met the most resistance for maintaining existing operations, and this 
could partially explain why the 1 nnovat Ion was not adopted on a more compre- 
hensive scale. Districts which did adopt the Innovation for all curriculum 
areas reported meeting considerable resistance in gaining support for new 
programs. Districts meeting the most resistance for new programs were those 
Mhich Introduced unit courses, minf'courses and electives as their showcase 
innov^rfon; these districts experienced slightly less than average difficulty 
g^'O^Q^ support for new programs. Districts which had the least trouble 
9aiflHng support for existing operations innovated in the areas of in-service 
^ ^ trainlrf^ ond grade and attendance unit ciiangeSc If the figures for new programs 
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bear a direct relationship to the showcase Innovation^ then It cou^j be 
satd that grade an^J attendance unit changes mt with more resistance than 
did In-Service training programs, Final )y> It was noted above that special 
instructional programs were adopted without concerted erfforts In taking 
procedural actions and without encountering undue barriers* From Table 7J6 
It can be seen that districts which Introduced such programs as their show- 
case innovations had no^re difficulty In gaining support for new programs 
than for existing operations. 



2. DISRUPTIVE EVENTS 

Question #12 asked whether the School system had experienced teacher 
strikes, community group protests or student unrest dOrlng the ]37Qj^il^sci\oo\ 
year. Table 7-17 shows that commtinlty protests and stuBj^t^JJ^rest wuc^JfH&>e 
comnion In very large districts than In representative districts by a%argln 
of one event of each type during the school year. CommunityJ^<M)Lp pi^fl^sts 
occurred at least once In 881 of very large districts, and In M>i of reSreSen- 
tative districts; the figures for student unrest are similar: 89* and^9i 
for the two size samples respectively. Teacher strikes and demonstrations 
occurred In only of very large districts and 9^ of representative districts. 



. TABLE 7.17 
EXPERIENCE OF DISRUPTIVE EVENTS 





DISTRICTS<80,000 


DIST) 




UCTSi 80,000 






Number 


of Events 






Number 


of 


Events 




Event 


Number 
Answering 
Quest Ion 


None 
% 


Pne 
% 


More 
than 
one 
% 


Mean* 


Number 
Answer Ing 
Quest Ion 


None 
% 


One 
% 


More 
than 
one 

% 


Mean* 


Teacher strikes 
and defnonstra- 
tlons 


(307) 


91 


8 


1 


1.10 


(27) 


89 


U 


7 


1.19 


Commun i ty group 
protests 


(301) 


60 


18 


22 


1.63 


(26) 


12 


15 


73 


2.62 


Student unrest 
(protests p con" 
f rontat Ions ^ 
etc.) 


(303) 


61 


22 


17 


1.55 


(26) 


12 


12 


77 


2.65 


Total 




\ 


1 .1*0 






2. \U 



^'BDS are computed on the basis of frequency of events during 1970*71 year; 
g[^(]]"»never ; 2»once; 3"nK>re than once 



The relationship of community protests and student unrest wtth district 
s-ize becomes even more striking when all districts are divided Into seven 
cati^ortes by size^ As T^ble 7.18 shows, these disruptions incrfcase steadily 
with system size; this relationship Is significant at the .00005 level In both 



TABLE 7.18 

EXPERIENCE Of DISRUPTIVE EVENTS 8y OlSTRICT SIZE 



size 


Teacher 
Strikes 
Freq. Mean* 


Communi ty 

Protest 
Freq. Mean* 


- - 
Student 
Unrest 
Freq. Mean* 


- 

Events 
Combl ned 
Freq. Mean* 


I - 


299 


(6) 


1 .00 


(6) 


1.00 


(6) 


1 .00 


(18) 


1 .00 


300 - 


2,1*99 


(67) 


i .01* 


(67) 


1.27 


(67) 


1.15 


(201) 


1.(5 


2,500 - 


'*,999 


(Sk) 


1.15 


(53) 


1.1*3 


(53) 


1.3'* 


(160) 


1.30 


5,000 - 


9,999 


(5U 


1 .09 


(52) 


1.56 


(51*) 


)M 


(160) 


1.35 


10,000 - 


2't,999 


(70 


1 .12 


(71) 


1.87 


(72) 


1.76 


(217) 


1.58 


25,000 - 


79,999 


(52) 


1 .10 


(52) 


2.09 


(51) 


2.20 


(155) 


1.79 


80fOOO and over 


(27) 


1.19 


(26) 


2.62 


(26) 


2.65 


(79) 


2. Ill 


Total 




(33'*) 


Lift 


(327) 


1.71 


(329) 


I.61i 


(990) 




1 .ii6 


Significance Level 
(chl-square test) 






p <. 00005 


p <. 00005 







*Heans are computed on the basis of frequency of eVents during 1970*71 year; 
l«never; 2*oncc; i^rr\ort than once 



cases, ft may be recalled that very large districts reported ''taking 
advantage of crisis s i tuat f ons*^ more often than dtd representative districts 
(Table 7*1); U appears that the larger districts were more frequently faced 
^ wlth this opt lonJ 

There were no regional differences fn the frequency of commiinlty group 
protests or teacher strikes, but regional differences rn the frequency of 
student unrest were significant at the ,0^ level* The New England states 
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experienced the greatest amount of student unrest (mean 2.2ky or jUSt over 
one time during the year), white the Rocky Mountain states experienced the 
least (mean ■ K 18, or almost never). This ac^dttlonal information may posslb|y_ 
contribute to an explanation of why the New England states encountered particular- 
difficulty in gaining cttlzen support for new programs. 

Question #l2d asked whether any of these disruptions had influenced the 
innovations described earlier in the questionnaire (the showcase Innovation and 
the- innovat ion Inventory), Table 7J9 presents a summary of responses of those 
districts which had experienced one or more disruptive events. White represen- 
tative districts reported an Influence In 2S% of cases, S7% of very large 
districts reported an Influence. This difference In effects felt by the two 
size samples Is significant at the^.Ol level. Thus, disruptive events wjre 
not only more common in very large systems, but» when they occurred, they had 
a greater Impact on new programs introduced by the systems. 



TABLE 7-19 

INFLUENCE OF DISRUPTIVE EVENTS ON INNOVATION 





01stricts<80,000 
Freq. % 


DIstrlctsi80,000 
Freq. % 


Total 
Freq. % 


t nf 1 uence 
No t nf tuence 


(55) 29 
(135) 7^ 


(13) 57 
(10) (*3 


(68) 32 
(11*5) 68 


Total 

Significance Level (chl- 
square test) : p <.01 


(190) 100 


(23) 100 


(213) 100 



When disruptions experienced by a school system were compared with the 
category of showcase innovation for representative Systems, It was found that 
systems Innovating in the organizational category experienced the fewest of 
all types of disruptions. Table 7.20 shows that the difference across 
categories for community protests and student unrest are statistically signif- 
icant. 
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TABLE 7.20 
EXPERIENCE OF DISRUPTIVE EVENTS BY 
SHOWCASE INMOVATIOM CATEGOftY 
DISTRICTS <80,000 



Event 


Ind* Instr.S 

X & X A A 

Freq^ Mean'* 


Admlntstra- 

t i ve 
Freq. Mean^^ 


Program 
Freq< Mean^ 


Curr [cut urn 

t Xpr h 

Freq, Mean^*^ 


Organ i za- 

f f nnA 1 

Freq* Mean* 


Total 
Freq, Mean^ 


Teacher strl kes 

Commun 1 ty pro* 
test (p <.05)>^^ 

Student unrest 


(80 1,77 


■ 

(6M \.n 

(6M 1<72 


(53) 1*^3 
(53) 1.52 


(59) \ .68 

(60) 1.60 


(35) t.37 

(36) L28 


^^A7^ 1 lA 

(301) 1.63 
(303) 1.55 


Total 


(253) K^8 


(193) 1^51 
- 


(159) K35 


(179) l.Stt 


(108) 1<23 

- 


(911) l.tiO 



4 

^Heans are computed on the basis of frequency of events during 1970^71 year; 
l«never; 2»once; 3»niOre than once 



Ji^T^Chl-square test 



3- PER PUPIL EXPENDITURE 

In Chapter Two the district expenditure per pupil was examined In terms 
of its relationship to types of innovations adopted. In thts chapter tt wlU 
be discussed in terms of process factors. It was pointed out in Chapter Two 
that the mean expendfture of representative districts ($785*39) was almost 
identical with that of very large districts ($789<50)* When per pupil expen- 
diture for all districts divided tnto seven categories according to size \i 
examined^ the most outstanding finding Is that districts In the two smallest 
size categories have a much higher rate of expenditure than do all other 
districts. These figures are given In Table 7.21. 

(Insert Table 7.21 here) 



It would thu$ appear that districts of und«r 2^500 students are blessed 
with remarkable assets for Innovation. Although they use procedures far 
less than the average to assure successful Innovation, and utilize media the 
least In explaining new programs to the public, they have the least difficulty 
In gaining citizen support ^for their outstandingly high per pupil expendl tures • 
In addition they have the fewest disruptive events with which to cope. 
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TABLE 7.21 
PER PUPIL EXPENDITURE BY OtSTRlCT SIZE 



0 1 zc 


Per Pup] I 
Freq . 


Expend 1 ture 
Mean 


» - 299 


(3) 


$ 875-00 


300 - 2,'i99 


(60) 


86^.97 






t • ? " 


5,000 - 9,999 / 




757.69 


10,000 - 2^,999 


(67) 


799.51 


25.000 - 79,999 


(li8) 


731.06 


80^000 and over 


(2lt) 


789.50 


Total 


(302) 





A considerable range of expenditures was found in different regions of 
the country, from a high of $lOll<90 per pupil In the Hid East to a low of 
$600,75 in the Rocky Mountain states. In Table 7.22 the figures for all regFons 
are given for representative districts, very large districts, and all districts 
comb I ne d . 

(insert Table 7<22 here) 



Table 7*22 also shows the rank of representative districts in each region 
in terms of overall use of media to explain new programs to the public (from 
Table 7.8) and In terms of difficulty encountered in gaining citizen financial 
support for educational programs (fron Table 7.15). Roughly speaking, these 
rankings indicate that regions with higher per pupil expenditures used media 
less and exper ienced more di f f icul ty in gain Fng f 1 nanci al support . These 
reg'i ons include most of the large urban population centers of the nation. 

In Chapter Two the per pupil expenditure was compared with the top ten 
innovations; it was found (Table 2.9) that districts with lower expenditures 
tended to adopt special instructional programs. In this chapter it wdS pointed 
out that, when innovistions of thFs type were adopted, procedural actions were 
taken less often than on the average and that barriers were of small importance. 
In addition It was found that districts innovating in this area experienced no 
more difficulty in gaining support for new programs tiian for existing operations. 
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I TABLE 7.22 

' PER PUPIL EXPENDITURE 6Y REGION 



Region 


1 

Districts 
<80»000 
Freq. Mean 


Rank 


Districts 
>. 80,000 
I Freq. Mean 


1 

Rank 


Combined 
Freq. Mean 


Use of 
Media 
Rank* 


DIf f Icul 
of 
Fl nance 
Rank** 


Hid East 




$1023,66 


1 


(5) 


$ 901. iiO 


2 


(52) 


$101 1 .90 




2 


Far West 


(37) 




2 


(2) 


861 .00 


3 


(39) 


850, 08 L 


8 


3 


New England 


(18) 


828,17 


3 


(1) 


951 .00 


1 


(19) 


83^1,63 


5 


1 


r At- 1 A If 
ureal kOlxCS 


(61) 


783,10 




(M 


808.00 


k 


(65) 


78ii,63 


1) 


1) 


Plains 


(25) 


783,60 




(1) 


720.00 


6 


(26) 


781,15! 


6 


6 


South West 


(21) 


753.05 


6 


(2) 


558.50 


7 


(23) 


736,13 


1 


8 


South East 


(61) 


588,77 


8 


(9) 


7^1 it. 33 


5 


(70) 


608,77: 


2 


5 


Rocky Mountains 


(8) 


600.75 


7 








(8) 


600. 75 


3 


7 


Total 


(278) 


$ 785,39 




1 (2M 


$ 789,50 




(302) 


$ 785,72 







"^^Ranked In order of greatest use of ftiedta; 1.e.> l^greatest use> 8*least use. 

'■^^Ranked In order of greatest difficulty In gaining financial support; I.e., l=greatest 
difficulty, 8"=least difficulty. 



E, DESCRIPTION OF THE SHOWCASE INNOVATION PROC£SS 

We have discussed above the responses given by superintendents to clos-^J- 
ended questions concerning the showcase Innovation process and related factors* 
Now a look wU) be tlaken at responses to Question $\\>^ which asked superin* 
tendents to describe by what process the showcase innovation had been intro' 
duced and iniplemented, and Question ^le, which asked superintendents to identify 
the key factors makitig the adoption and acceptance of the showcase innovation 
success f u 1 or un sue cess f ul . 

The factors listed In response to these questions were generally related 
to procedures (including gaining participation and cooperation) » media and 
funding issues. In Table 7.23 responses which were related to procedures and 
media are presented, along with several other factors which did not fall into 
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one of the other categories. First the citations of key factors are 'ven 
(Question #le) for both representative and very large cAstrlcts, an-i then 
the total citations are )Isted (Questions ft\b and i^Ie combined) for districts 
in each size sample^ Percentages are based on the total number of showcase 
Innovations reported tn each size sample. 



(insert Tabie 7.23 here) 



Procedures which were directed at gaining the participation and cooper- 
ation of Individuals and groups Inside and outside the school were discussed 
tn detail In Chapter Six. Here we can see that these two types of procedjres 
played a very significant role In Influencing the success of the showcase 
innovation. In representative districts ^'participation'^ was mentioned most 
often as a key factor (25%)^ ^nd in very large districts "participation" 
(Bit) and "cooperation" (26^) were outranked only by **planr.lng'* (39%). 
"Planning^' was the rDost frequently mention factor overall In both'dlstricts; 
however when it was used as a procedure It was only a key factor half the 
time In representative districts and two thirds of the time In very large 
districts. In contrast, when participation was mentioned It was almost always 
a key factor, and when cooperation was mentioned in very large districts it 
generally played a key role. Other procedures which, when used, tended-to 
be key factors were the effective use of personnel (all districts) and public 
relations programs in representative districts. Both of these factors are 
related to participation and cooperation, and thus the outstanding Import 
of this table is that the involvement of vaHoue individuate and gvoups in 
the innovation protyese ie viewed as the most significant prooedure to errrptoy 
in eeouHng the eucce&e of m innovation^. Adding to the Inipact of this 
finding Is the fact that training of school personnel Is also highly rated 
by all districts as a key factor. 

Assessment procedures such as evaluation^ pilot projects^and surveys 
were rarely used and even rnore rarely regarded as key factors. Included 
under "other procedures^' In Table 7*22 were a variety of factors which were 
almost always viewed as "key" by the districts which employed them. These 
Include "intensity of effort," "permissive school stance," "Integration with 
previous procedures," and "implementing without prior information to parents 
and students." Each of the procedures Included here was mentioned by no more 
than one district . 

Table 7*23 points out the fact that although a number of different media 
were often emp)oYed for various purposes in the innovation process, these were 
rarely regarded as being key factors. Meetings, consultations, task forces 
and site visits stand out in this regard. The use of mass media was rarely 
considered worth mentioning even though actual frequency of use to promote 
new innovations Is reasonably high^ Media were regarded as a key factor by 
only one district. 
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TABLE 7.23 

OtbtklPDONS OF FACTORS INFLUENCING SUCCESS OF 
THE SHOWCASE lNN0VAT^^0l5 





Ci ted. as Key Factor 


Total Citations 




Olstrlcts 


Oi stricts 


Ois tricts 


' Olstricts 




F req. 


<:8o,ooo 


>80,000 




<80,000 


2 80,000 


Factor 




Freq. * of 31** 


F req. 


% of 315** 


Freq. 


% of 31^* 


P rocedures 
















1 


t , Participation^ 


(78) 


25 


(n) 


31 


(89) 


28 


(11) 


31 


2. Planning^ 


(50) 


16 


(12) 


39 


(10M 


33 


(19) 


61 


3. Staff Training 


hi) 


13 


(5) 


16 


(87) 


28 


(9) 


A A 

29 


^. Cooperat ion 


(35) 


1 1 


(8) 


26 


(66) 


1 1 

21 


(9) 


29 


C DAi-rnnn&l lit"! 11*^3 — 

rersonnci uiiii ?o 


















t lon^ 


(22) 


7 


(3) 


10 


(26) 


8 


(3) 


10 


6. Publ tc Reiat ions 


















Program*" 


(23) 


7 






(31 J 


to 


(3) 


10 


7* Evaluation 


(15) 


5 


(l) 


3 


(29) 


9 


(3) 


10 


8, Course/program 


















Developmen t 


(12) 




(1) 


3 


(ii7) 


15 


(8) 


26 


9, P I lot Protect s 


(8) 


3 


(2) 


6 


(36) 


1 1 


(5) 


16 


10, Survey 


(3) 


1 






do) 


3 




3 


n . Other 


06) 


5 


(2) 


6 


(18) 


6 


/ A \ 

(2) 


* 
6 


Media 


















1 . Workshops 


(9) 




(1) 


3 


m 


llf 


(3) 


10 


2> Cofpnnun Icat Ion 


















(unspcc.)^ 


(8) 


' ■ 3 


(2) 


6 


(10) 


3 


t a\ 

(2) 


* 

6 


J < nee 1 1 ng s 


(8) 


3 


(l) 


3 


(72) 


23 


(5) 


1 6 


Task Force 




1 


(3) 


10 




13 


(13) 


1 A 

42 


5. C<^nsu 1 tat ton 


(6) 


2 






(51) 


16 






6. Site Visits 


(*») 


1 


/ 1 \ 
(1) 


3 


('tO) 


13 


(**) 


13 


7* Written Communica- 


















t ion 


(2) 


1 




— 


(22) 


7 


(U 


3 


8. Oemons trat ions 


(2) 


1 






(7) 


2 


(2) 


6 1 


9. Mass Medta 


(1) 


>v 






(5) 


2 


{ 1 ^ 
U) 


3 


1 0, Audlo/Vi sua) Pre sen" 


















tat ton 


(1) 








(5) 


2 






Other Factors 


















i . Early Success/Fat 1- 


















urc^^>^ 


(17) 


V 

5 






(20) 


6 






2, Space, New Faci 1 1 ty 


(8) 


3 


(3) 


10 


(17) 


5 


(6) 


19 


3' lr>trinslc Value of 


















1 nnovat ion 


01) 


1* 






(12) 








Mater iat s, Equ Ipment 


(9) 


3 


(1) 


3 


(20) 


6 


(3) 


10 


5. Time Ripe for Inno" 


















vat ion 


(2) 


I 


(1) 


3 


(2) 


1 


(1) 


3 


6. Other 


(2) 


1 






(2) 


1 
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Continuation of Table 7^23 



^Lftss than 0.5** « 

^'^Respondents cou]d name more than one factor; thus the total of percents are gre-^ter 
than 100* 

A>V9^Ear1y failure Mas a key factor in two cases; In the renia4ning \S cases early success 
I was a key factor , 

ttn sofne cases lack of this procedure was a key negative factor- 

; tt In one case task force was a key negative factor. 



Early success or failure of the Innovation attempt^ the Intrinsic 
value of the innovation^ and the fact that the '^tfme was ripe" were other 
factors which^ when mentioned, were generally keys to success (or failure). 
The availability of materials, eC[ulpment and plant facilities were mentioned 
by some districts; finally (Included In "other factors**) one district credited 
success to the maturity of seniors In the high school^ and one district felt 
its Innovation succeeded because "faculty in opposition left the system*" 

Funding factors which were given in response to {Questions if'le and #lb 
are given In Table 2,2t»- Again those factors cited as the keys to success 
or failure are given first and are followed by total citations. 

{insert Table 7*2k here) 



Although no one source of funds is frequently specified In districts 
from either size sample^ the availability of funds overall was mentioned as 
a factor by Z7% of representative districts and hs% of very tar9e districts* 
Federal agencies were specified In over half the cases as being the primary 
source of funds. Although funding availability was rarely mentioned as a 
key factor (6% in each size sample) total citations place this Issue second 
for very large districts and fourth for representative districts when the 
data in Table 7*22 and 7,23 ^re combined* Presumably funJs^were also necfssery 
for the implementation of many other innovations, but this fact was not regarded 
as outstanding in terms of the total process* Only seven representative 
districts (2^) and one very large district (3^) specified that no extra funds 
were required for the showcase innovation^ The issue of cost/benefit ratio was 
rarely mentioned^ but when it was, it wa^ mentioned as a negative factor^ 

Table 7-25 provld^is a cornparlson of all spontaneously mentioned factors 
(Questions lie and #lb) with the emphasis placed on procedures (Question 12; 
rank order frofn Table 7.1)» the extent of use of media (Questlw #8; rank 
order from Table 7.6) and the tniportance of the barriers (Question #3; rank 
order from Table 7*9) . 

ERLC (I nsert Table 7*25 here) 
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TABLE 7.2ti 

FUNOIMG FACTORS FOR THE SHOWCASE INKOVATION 



Funding Factors 


C 1 ted as Key Factor 


Total Citations 


0 Istrlcts 
< 80^000 
Frea. % of 315 


otstrtcts 
t 80,000 
Freq. % of 31 


Otstrtcts 
<80,000 
Freq. % of 315 


Otstrtcts 
i 80,000 
Freq. % of 31 


Fcdcra 1 Source 

ESEA TUIe III 
ESEA Title 1 
ESEA - unspecified 
EODA 

Federal unspec 1 f i ed 


(5) 2 

(1) ^ 

(3) 1 


(1) 3 


(18) 6 
(IM 1^ 
(I) * 

(12) it 


(2) 6 
(1) 3 
(1) 3 
(1) 3 
(l) 3 


Total Federal 


(9) 3 


(1) 3 




(6) 19 


Other Sources 

Local only 
Locd) Supplement 
State 
Pr 1 vate 
Unspecified 


(3) 1 
(1) * 
(I) 

(5) 2 


d) 3 


(9) 3 

(I) A 

(22) 9 


(2) 6 
(M 13 


Total Non^Federal 


V 1 0 ) 3 ' 


U ) 3 


V't2} 13 . 


w; 2b 


Other Funds Factors 

Cost/Benef i t^^''^ 
RequI red no funds 


(1) ^ 
(1) * 


(1) 3 


(2) 1 
(7) 2 


(1) 3 
(I) . 3 


Total Mentions of 
Funding Factors 


(21) 6 


(3) 9 


(96) 30 


(16) 51 . 



ALess than 0. 5** 

AACost/Benef It was mentioned only as key iiegattve factor. 
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TABLE 7.25 

COMPARISON OF SPONTANEOUSLY MENTIONED FACTORS 
WITH PROCEDURES, MEDIA AHD BARRIERS 



spontaneously 
Ment ioned 
Factor 


O tfi \ 

*j 

fl> ^ 

5 S 
I of 3« 3 


I T 

i-' C ^ 

S of 3^*6 


Related 

Rank Order 
Among 21 t terns ^ 
(Question #2) 


1 

Ke 1 at eo 

Rank Order 
Out of 5 items 
((^uest ion SB) 


Ke 1 a ted 

Rank Order 
Among 18 items 
(Question H'i) 


rocedure 




' 










Part i ctpat ton 


26 


29 




It, £.\J 




12 


Planning 


18 


36 




2 




13 


Training 




28 




lb 




I, 2, k 


Coope rat \ on 


1 ^ 

1 2 


22 








\ 5 


Personne 1 UtT 1 izat ion 


7 


8 




1 > 4 , 1 ^ 




8 


Publ tc Relations 


7 


10 




1 ^ 5ft 

1 0 , £.\J 


U 2, 3, 4, 5 


15 


Evaluat ton 


5 


9 




1ft 
lU 






CoUrse/P rogram Devel opnnen t 




to 










PI lot Projects 


3 


12 




5. T. 






1 Surveys 


1 


3 




5. 6, 7 






Ie d 1 un 














1 Workshops 


6 










1, 2, ii 


1 Commun i cat 1 on 


3 


3 








2, 6, 11 


Meet 1 ngs 


3 


22 






3 




Task Force 


2 


15 








l*!, 18 


Cnn suit At I nn 


2 










. Site Visits 


1 


13 




H6 




17 ! 


W**itten Communication 


1 


7 






1,2 




! Demonstrat ions 


1 


3 








9 


, Mass Media 


- * 


2 






K ^, 5 




, Audio/visual Presentation 


* 


1 










;her Factors 














Earty Success/Fa i lure 


5 


6 








5, 16 


Space f New Facility 


3 


7 








7 
/ 


. Intrinsic Value of innov, 


3 


3 




19 




9 


*aterlal /Equipment 


3 


7 








7 


Time Rtpe 


1 


1 




21 






^urxJing 


1 ^ 


32 




15 




3 



* less than 0.5i 
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In this table the total citations and citations as key factors of each 
spontaneously mentioned Item are given as percentages of a1I districts 
cofTibined; percentages are thus based on 3^6» the total number of showcase 
innovations reported by all districts. Only one factor^ course or program 
development^ is not related to a procedure or barrier statement* v/hile many 
are related to more than one* 

It would appear that the procedural statements listed In Question S2 
were quite comprehensive, covering all but one procedural item mentioned 
spontaneously, as well as funding issues and media used. On the other hand* 
the rank order attached to these statements by respondents bears little 
resemblance to the rank ord^r of spontaneously mentioned Items. Only two 
of the 21 procedural statements from Question |2 are not listed in Table 7.2^ 
as being related to a spontaneously mentioned Item. These are "providing 
a climate conducive to risk-taking" (ranked 11th) > and "confrontation of 
differences" (ranked 17th). The Question #2 list can thus be judged relevant 
as we 1 1 as comprehens I ve . 

The barrier statement list from Question i?3 was intended to speak to 
potential trouble spots rather than to comprehensively cover lack of procedural 
actions. One or more of the listed barrier statements were relevant to each 
spontaneously mentioned Item which was noted as a negat i ve factor (see footnotes 
to Table 7-23), with the exception of "task force." The one failure of a 
task force noted by respondents could be considered to be related to the barrier 
"disorganization of the planning and in^ lemen tat Ion efforts^" but we did not 
take the liberty of making this judgment. Only one listed barrier Is not 
referred to in Table 7*25; this is "rigidity of school system structure and 
bureaucracy'^ (ranked 10th). Ttius it may be said that the barriers list, as 
well as the procedures llst^ Is relevant and speaks to the issues. 

Respondents made a similar judgment. Question #^b asked whether Items 
Mke^ those tn Question S2 and if^3 would be helpful as a checklist tn planning 
or evaluating future changes. Eighty percent of superintendents of represent 
tatlve districts and 7h% of superintendents of very large districts answered 
affirmatively (see Table 7.26). (f only those superintendents who answered 
the question were considered^ the results would be even more overwhelming 
(91^ of representative districts and BS% of very large districts). 



(Insert Table 7*26 here) 



When the procedures listed in Question S\ were compared across the five 
innovation categories, it was found that most procedures (listed )n Table 7-23) 
were mentioned more frequently In connection with indiirCduatized instPuotton 
and teem teaohing than they were for other categories. In partlcuHr, staff 
training was a more common factor Iri these innovations (mentioned In ks% of 
cases; key factor In^26% of cases) than on the average (mentioned In 28% of 
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TABL£ 7.26 

UTILITY OF PROCEDURES ANO BARRIERS LISTS 
AS CHECKLISTS IN FUTURE IKNOVATIONS 



Ut fllty 


Districts 

< So^ooo 

Freq, % of 322 


0) struts 
> 80 »000 
Freq'T % of 31 


Not Useful 


( 25) 8 


i 13 


Total 

No 1 nformat Ion 


(282) 88 
( 'fO) 


(2 7) 87 
( U) 



cases; key^factor in 13^ of cases). Procedurfss» overall, were used the 
least In administrative innovations, althoucjh differences were not statis- 
tically significant. For all categories except administrative innovations^ 
findings were consonant with those of Question 1(2 procedural uses: use was 
above average in individualized instruction and team teaching; average in 
organizational innovations^ and below average for programmatic approaches 
and for curriculum changes and Instructional facilities* 



F- ADVICE TO OTHER DiSTRtCTS 

Question jfl f asked superintendents what advice they would offer to 
districts lilce their own which might be adopting the same innovation. Advice 
relative to gaining the participation and commitment of Individuals inside 
and outside the school has been discussed in detail In Chapter Six, This 
advice> along with all other advice^ is listed In Table 7*27 iri rank order 
according to the number of superintendents who offered each item of advice. 



(insert Table 7,27 here) 



The top-ranking items ■ table bear close resemblance to the 
spontaneous ly mem't toned i tems gl ven in response to Quest Ion ^1 e (key factors) « 
as listed in Table 7,23 and 7,25- Needs asseesmentt however, is one item 
which was given scant attention in actual procedures employed but which is 
highly recomrnended to other districts. 
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TABLE 7.2 7 * 
ADVICE TO OTHER DISTRICTS: 
PROCEDURES TO CAIN SUCCESS AND OVERCOME BARRIERS 



Dis trtc ts 
>8Q >000 



Advi ce 



S 1-? 

000^ 



Freq. 



% of 
315* 



Freq 



Combined 



Freq 



Proced- 
ure 
Rank 



Barrh 
Rant 



right 



needs 
planni ng 



1. Gain participation In decision- 

making and planning 

2. Adequate planning, preparation $. 

coord i nat ion 

3. Gain commitment, support e 

acceptance 
't. Meeds assessment and diagnosis 

5. In-service training, workshops, 

staff deVelopTisnt 

6. Utilization of personnel; 

person For the job. 

7. Pilot projects; gradual 

Imp lementat r on 

8. Adapt innovation to local 

9. Provide enough lead time, 

trfe 

10. Evaluate innovation, assess 

impi i cat ions 

1 1 . Publ Ic relatFons; inform communi ty 

12 . Site vi st ts 

13* Assure adequate finances 

Voluntary mode of introduction 

15. Flexibility; alternative plans 

16. Good leadership 

1 7. Assess resources 

18. Contact outside experts; use 
consultation services 

19. Adequate facilities, equipment 

20. Change curriculum or Instruction 

21. Materials & course developrDent 

22. Encourage feedback & communication 

23. Willingness to devote extra tlrrte 
&,work 

2^). Continue traditional program 

25. Set criteria for admission to 
or dismissal from program 

26. Contact affected personnel 

27. Take care in use of terminology 

28. Reward i nnovat i veness 

29. Other 



(-72) 23 



(51). 



16 



<3I) 10 



(18) 

(19) 
(17) 
(17) 

(16) 

(lit) 
(13) 



6 

6 
5 
5 

5 

i it 



(>9) - -J 
( 8) 
( 6) 
( 6) 

( 6) 

( 6) 

( 5) 

( 5) 

( k) 

( M 

( 3) 

( 2) 

( 2} 
( 2) 
( 2) 
(2 3) 



3 
2 
2 



2 
2 
2 



(6) 

(9) 

(2) 
(M 
(3) 

(6) 

(2) 
(3) 
(3) 

(2) 

(2) 

(1) 
(3) 
(1) 



(1) 
(1) 
(?) 



(1) 
(1) 



T9 
29 
6 

13 
10 

19 

6 
10 
10 

6 
6 
3 

10 
3 



3 
3 



(?8) 

(60) 

(50) 
(ii7) 
(3ii) 

(21) 
(20) 
(20) 

(16) 

(16) 
(13) 
(13) 
( 9) 
( 9) 
( 9) 
( 7) 

( 6) 

( 6) 

( 6) 

( 6) 

( 5) 

( M 

( ^) 

( 3) 

( 2) 
( 2) 
( 2) 
(23) 



23 
17 
lii 

10 



6 
6 
6 



5 
1) 
1) 
3 
3 
3 
2 



9,12,20 
2 

12, 16 
5, 6, 7 
3, 16 

k 
7 

6,7,I2,U 
2 



10, 19 




16, 20 


15 


17 


15 


3 


8 






10 


I 




15 


3 



3,17,18 

8 

11 

6, 7 
k 

11 



Respondents could name more than one Item: therefore percents total more than 



100, 
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At the right-hand side of Tc*ble 7*27 tNe rank order numbers of elevant. 
Question ffZ procedui'cs and Qlics t i on #3 bankers are listed forct^. i tern of 
advice. All but two \idvice it(*ms arc related to one or nK>re prorudures or 
barriers; these are "change curriculum or instruction^* (ranked 20th), and 
"materials and course devs ] opnient {rcjnktu* 21st). Two of the procedures 
listed in Question ^2 are not iclatec^ tu -.av'ir^ items; "fint^ing shared values 
as a basts for working" (ranked 1 3th) ^ and "taktr^j advantayt of crisis situations" 
(ranked 2 Is t ) < All the barrier s ta tejmnt s ^ . s ted In Ques t ion /f 3 we re judged to 
be related to advice Items. It thus seems that the Items in Question Z'? ond 
#3 are adequate to describe not only what the districts actual ly old, but alsri 
what they felt they shoul^i have done to ^^ssure successful innov,^tion. 

When advice was compeared across the five Innovation categories {for all 
districts comb i ned) , it was found that staff training v/as part i cul ar ly recom- 
fnended for 1 f>di vl dua H zed iristructlon afid teann teaching Innovations. It wa:=i 
advised for these innovations in 2\Z c^)^.^ .liid in iO^ of cjsds for ciii 
categories combiheds This difference is ^'gnlficant at tl- ; .01 Vevel . This 
finding Is consistent with procerlure.*i '^ctunMy carried out iist^'lcts 
adopting these Innovations. In t i^.r^ !^ Jias i'ohikJ that public rv^ljlic>n:> 

programs were particularly re corr-'nendecJ for o , gan i zat i onal innovations of 
cases for organ i za t i ona i j as opposed to 5% of tilt cases; significant at th-^ 
.001 level). 

A comparison of advice across the top ten showcase innovations showed 
that staff training was recommended for i rui t vl due i i i^ed 1 ns truct i on and team 
teaching both in the general currlculur?^ (21^) and in specific curriculum 
areas (22^) . Lead 1 1 me wcis adv I sed for I nu i vi dual i j^ed i nst r^jct 1 on in speci f I c 
Curriculum areas (22^) and for grade and attendance unit changes (21^); public 
relations programs were also advised for changes In grade and attendance unit 
(21^). These findings were all significant at the -05 level. One additional 
finding^ significant at the .01 level, was that good leadership was advised 
for innovations in planning^ research and evaluation (^7%^ as opposed to }% 
for all top ten i nnovat ions coinb i ned) < 



G. SUMMARY 

Respondents to the questionnaire were asketi to rate a list of 21 proced- 
ural statements (Question #2) according to thr degree of emphasis placed ot^ 
each in planning and implementing the shovjcase innovation. The highest ranking 
items overall were those which theory and research have shown to be effective 
in t he i nnovat i on process . These 1 nc i uded pe rs i stence , pi ann 1 ng , prov i di ng 
a cl imate con due i ve to shar i ng J do as ^ a competent staff, adequate recogn 1 1 1 on 
of needs> diagnosis and definition of objectives. 

Those districts which adopted innovations In tho administrative area 
i ndi cated the great^'S t p rocedural e f fort , wh i di st ri ct s i nnovot 1 nq in the 
areas of curriculum and technotogy ond proQr^^^^in^ai i c approaches used the listed 
proce dures the least. Districts ^idopt i of? admin i s t rnt 1 ve i nnovat i on s put 
relatively much grc/iter emphasis t?n confrontinci tlifforences and resolving*' 
Q con f 1 i Ct s . 
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Respondents were also asked to rate a list of 18 barriers (Question j^3) 
according to the degree of importance whEch each assurned during the showcase 
innovation process* The most Important barrier in very large districts was 
a shortage of funds allocated for the innovation; this barrier ranked third 
in importance In representative districts. Five other barriers, rated as 
being important in all districts, concerned staff Issues: confusion and lack 
of Information about the [nnovation» unwtlHngness to change or listen to 
new i deas > frustration or difficulty in trying to adopts and lack of commun- 
ication among the staff* 

Districts Ininovating In individualized instruction and team teaching 
encountered the most barriers » white those adopting programmatic approaches 
experienced the least. District size was also a factor in the degree of impor- 
tance of barriers; systems under 300 students encountered the fewest problems, 
and districts with 10,000 to 2^,999 students rated the barriers as most 
important . 

^ » lis 

When Superintendents were asked to state the procedures used In introducing ^ 
the showcase innovation and the key factors Involved in success or failure of 
the innovation, the in^)oVoement of various individuals and groups in the innova- 
tion process emerged as the key factor. Availability of funds was often a 
factor^ but rarely a key factor. Federal agencies were mentioned as the primary 
source of funds In over half the cases. 

' When the lists of procedural and barrier ttems (from Questions #2 and #3) 
w^e compared wUh the spontaneously mentioned items, it was found that these 
lists were comprehensive tn covering all procedural items. This significant 
finding js supported by the fact that the overwhelming majority of respondents 
agreed that these lists would be useful as checklists in planning and implemen- 
ting f ut ure i nnovat i ons * 

When respondents were asked to offer advice to other districts planning 
innovations similar to their own, the advice offered differed little fron the 
procedures they had actually employed themselves. The only notable exception 
was the recomrnendat 1 on that me^ assessment procedures should be employed; 
this approach was seldom used to a stgt\if!cant degree in the showcase innova- 
tions reported. The procedure and barrier lists were found to be comprehensive 
in covering points of advice as well as procedures actually employed. 

The utilization of media to explain Innovations to the public was generally 
related to district size. Local newspapers were used a great deal by alt 
districts except those with less than 300 students^ but the use of local radio 
increased with district size* Television was used extensively only by districts 
of over 10^000 students^ and it was used most comrnonly tn the South West, the 
South East and the Rocky Mountain regions. Although the largest districts were 
the heaviest users. of radio and television, their overall usage of the five 
types of media was slightly less than in districts with 25^000 to 79,999 students. 
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Districts of all sizes reported rnore difficulty In obtaining .zen 
financial support for new programs than for existing operations, Vhero Is 
sotne Indirect evidence that difficulty In financing Is Inversely related to 
the use of fiedla to explain new programsl In particular^ white the use of 
local print media and meetings by very large districts <^ff slightly, 

their difficulty with funding new programs rose sharply^^ 

The South West and Rocky Mountain regions, which reported relatively 
high usage of media and strong emphasis on procedural effort, reported t^ 
least difficulty In gaining support for new and <ixlsttng programs. 

The occurrence of community group protests and student unrest Increased 
directly with district size. Student unrest occurred most frequently tn the 
New England states and least often In the Rocky Mountain region. 

The smallest districts, with under 2,500 pupils, reported the fcost 
favorable combination of factors for Innovation; while they had the highest 
per pupil expenditure, they had the least difficulty In gaining financial 
support from c1 1 1 zens • They also experienced fewest disrupt Ive events , 
used procedures far less than average and us^q^^nta the least, ~\ 

Regional differences In per pupil expenditure were striking: while 
the expenditure In the Hid East was over $1,000, It was only $600 In the 
Rocky Hountalns. Regions with the highest per pupil expenditures^ reported 
less utilization of media and greater difficulty In gaining financial support* 
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CHAPTER EIGHT: mUS m Dl t£NSIQNS OF CHANGE IN MOPY fflP PRA 'tlQi 

* 

The present national survey project grew out of an earlier project which 
sought to lay a foundation tn theory for research on the process of innova- 
tion.* An exhaustive search uncoveied over ^tfOOtii, items of literature relevant 
to the related topics of planned change^ innovation diffusion^ technology 
transfer and Icnowledge utilization* From review and analysis of the 1^000 
items of highest relevance there emerged two sets of conclusions^ one 
thoretlcal and one empirical* Twenty five alternative theoretical statements 
formed; In the 1 i te rature were found to fall Into three rather discrete cate- 
gories which were Identified as the ''perspectives** of (l) "Research^ Develop- 
ment^ $nd Diffusion/' (2) "Social Interaction/* and (3) "Prob lem-sol vi no 
Each '*perspectlve** represented a coherent set of concepts and to a larye 
degree an ideology of change. Recognizing the merits of each point of view» 
Havelock further proposed a fourth '*pe rspect i ve** which he labelled **Linkoge*^ 
to represent a synthesis of the others. Each of these four perspectives will 
be described In more detail subsequently. 

The second set of conclusions from the literature review project repre- 
sented an attempt to suinmarlze the empirical research Uterature into seven 
major principles or "factors," They were labelled as "linlcage," '*s tructure /' 
"openness/' "capacity/', "reward/' **pro>ci ml ty /' and "synergy," tn surveying 
the views of superintendents toward innovation^ a major objective was to 
match up their perceptions with these previous conclusions* it was for this 
reason that the "procedures" and "barriers^' questions were developed, The 
items in these questions represent the essential points In each of the 
"perspectives" and for each of the "factors" as the summary be low 1 ndi cates , 



A. THEORETICAL PERSPECTIVES ON INNOVATION PROCESS^ >^ 

1. RESEARCH, DEVELOPMENT ^ AND DIFFUSION (RD&d) 

Thi^ perspective is guided by at least five assumptions. First, it 
assumes that there should be a rational sequence tn the evolution and appllca* 
tton of an Innovation. This sequence should include research, development, 
and paclcaging before mass dissemination talces place. Second, it assumes that 
there had to be planning, usually on a massive scale over a lorig time span. 
Such planning and ordering of stages from initiation to the achievement of 
stated objectives allows for systematic budgeting, monitoring, and scientific 
evaluation at each stage. Third, it assumes that there has to be a division 
and coordination of tabor to accord with the rational sequence and the planning. 
Fourth, it mattes the assumption of a more-or-less passive but rational conswiev 
who will accept and adopt the tnnovat ron if it ts offered to him Iji the right 
place at the right time and in the right form* Fifth, the proponents of this 



*Havelocl<, R.G., et al, (1969) 

**Sufnmari2ed from Have tocic, et al*, op ci t > Chapter M. 
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viewpoint are wIllFng to accept the fact of hFgh initial development cost 
prior to any dissemination activity because of the anticipated long*-term 
ijeneflts In efficacy and quality of the innovation and its suitability for 

mass audience dieeemination* 

Prototypes of this RD^O model are presumed to exist In Industry and 
agriculture* Figure 1 provides an outline of Its major components* Within 



FIGURE S.k 

THE RESEARCH. DEVELOPMENT, AND. 01 FFUStON PERSPECTIVE 




the field of education major advocates of this viewpoint have been Henry. M* 
Brickeli (1961) » Francis S. Chase (1968) » and David L. Clark and Egon Guba 
(1965 a and b) * 

In the survey, four Items were derived explicitly from the RD^D perspective* 
In Table 8*1 these items are shown together with mean response by superintend 
dents* 



TABLE 8.1 
EMPHASIS ON THE RDSD PERSPECTIVE 
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Districts <80,000 


Districts >80,000 


Question ff^ 


I tem 


Freq . 


Kean** 


Fre^^. 


Mean** 


2a 


Systematic evaluation 


(308) 


3. 6^1 


(30) 


3.73 


2b 


So1 Id research base 


(302) 


3.25 


(29) 


3.3^ 


2c 


Sys temat 1 c p lanning 


(309) 


If. 12 


(30) 


If. 30 


2d 


Adequate definition of objectives 

'* 


'(308) 


It. 00 


(30) 


^.27 




Me*n Rating of RDSD Items 




^.75 




3.91 


^Question numbers In this chapter refer to those on the ijuest tonnai re ; see 




Apper^dlx A. 










**K«ans b«sed on 5"extreme» *i-major» 3»modest» 2-s1ight» 1-none* 
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it is evident thnt all these items are generally endorsed to at 1^. ^ 
a moderate extent, and also that they receive somewhat greater empha % in 
the largest districts. However, items a and b, which are most una ' .guously 
associated with this perspective, are also the least emphasized Oii^ong the 
form in both size categories 

2. ' SOCIAL INTERACTtON (S-t) 

This perspective places emphasis on the patterns by which innovations 
diffuse through a social system. Five generalizations about the proces^ 
ore usually emphasized and ore supported by empirical research from rural 
sociology and from the education sources cited earlier (Hort^ etc-): (0 that 
the individual user or adopter belongs to a netucrk <^f soaial relations which 
largely influences bis adoption behavior; (2) that his place in the netw:>rk 
(centrality, per i pheral i ty , Isolation) is a good predictor of his rate of 
acceptar^ce of new ideas; (3) that informal personal contact is a vital part 
of the Influence and adoption process; (4) that group membership md reference 
gixjup identifications are major predictors of Individual adoption; (S) that 
the rate of diffusion through a social system fol!ov;s a predictable s-curve 
pattern (very slo^v beginning followed by a period of very rapfd diffusion, 
followed in turn by a long late adopt^or "Maggard" period). 



FIGURE 8.2 
THE SOCIAL INTERACTfON PERSPECTIVE 




Key : ♦ ^ Indfviduats in the 
• ♦ social system. 

— 'Z^ Flow of new knowledge. 

j Formal organ! zational 
s t ruclures 

1 I nfornial structures . 



Major contributors to the S- I research tradition are Coleman, Katz and 
Henzel ()966), Ryan and Gross USWi) , Lionberger (i960), and E. Rogers (1962, 
1970). In education principal proponents have been Hort (l96l4) and Carlson 
(1965). 

In the survey, four items were derived explicitly from the social Inter- 
action perspective. In Table 8.2 these items are shown together with mean 
responses by superintendents. 



TABLE 8.2 

EMPHASIS ON THE SOCIAL INTERACTION PERSPECTIVE 







Districts <80,000 | 


Districts >80,000 


Question ^ 


1 tem 


Freq . 


Mean 


Freq . 


Mean 


2g 


Util izing a number of different 












media to get the new ideas across 


(307) 


3.36 


(30) 


3.30 


2h 


Persistence by those who advo- 












cate the innovation 


(307) 


tt.l7 


(30) 


J4.IO 


2r 


Involvement of informal leaders 












of opinion Inside the schools 


(30M 


3.50 


(30) 


3.33 


2s 


Participation by key conwnunlty 


(305) 










leaders 


2.8tt 


(30) 


3.13 




Mean Rating of Social Inter- 












act Ion 1 tems 




3.'.7 




3.t>6 



These four (terns are also emphasized to a inoderate extent by most super- 
intendents but there is little difference between the largest and the repre- 
sentative d i st r I cts . Again the highest rated ttem^ "persistence.." Is the 
most ambiguous and could fairly be assoc lated w i th any perspective. It Is 
also Interesting to note that the largest districts have somewhat morfe con- 
cern for influencing key persons outside the school system Itself (item 2s) 
and somewhat less concern for influencing Insiders (item 2r) relative to 
representative districts* ^.^ 



3. PROBLEM SOLVING (P-S) 

This model rests on the primary assumption that Innovation Is a part of 
a * probl em^solvtog process which goes on Inside the user. Problem-solving Is 
usually seen as a patterned sequence of activities beginning with a need^ 
sensed and articulated by the cltenti which Is translated Into a problem state" 
ment and diagnoBis. When he has thus formulated a problem statement^ the cl ienf" 
user Is able to conduct a meaningful search and retrieval of ideas and infor- 
mation which can be used In formulating or selecting the innovation. Finally* 
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THE PftOBLEH-SOLVf R PERSPECTIVE 




the user need s to conce rn h i mse 1 f with adapting the i nnova t i on ^ tidying oui\ 
^ and evaluating its effectiveness in satisfying his original need. Tfie focus 
of thisbrientation is the user^ himself, his needs^ and wha t he does about 
satisfying his needs. The role of outsider is therefore consultative or 
collaborative. The outside change agent may assist the user either by pro- 
viding new ideas and Innovations specific to the diagnosis or by providing 
guidance on the process of problem-solving at any or all of the Indicated 
stages. 

At least five points are generally stressed by advocates of this orionta' 
tior>: first, that usev ?ieed is the paramount consideration and the only accept 
able value'st^ince for the change agent; second that diagnosis of need always 
has to be an integral part of the total process; third that the outside change 
agent should be nondiveotive ^ rarely^ if ever, violating the integrity of the 
user by placing himself in a directive or expert status; fourth that the 
internal resources, i.e., thos;e resources already existing and easily accessi" 
ble with the client system, itself, should always be fully utilized; and 
fifth that self 'initiated a?id self-applied imiovation wilt have the strongest 
user commitment and the best chances for long-term survival. * 

If the "user" is a group or an organization, the problem-solver con- 
sultant role also is likely to include training in group conmunicat ion , the 
building of group or organizational set f-^awareness and cohes i veness , and 
emphasis on aoltoboration among ihe members of the user system in solving 
their problems with as wide a circle of participation as possible. 
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A few of the major advocates of this orientation are Lippitt, et al. 
(J958), Watson (1967), Jung (I97o) a^id Thelen <1967). Host of those who 

belong to this school are soda) psychologists in the group dynamics-human 
ret a 1 1 ons t rad i t Ion . 

In the survey, five items were derived explicitly from the problem- 
solver perspective- In Table 8^3 they are listed with superintendents 
responses to each. 



TABU 8.3 

EMPHASIS ON THE PROBLEM-SOLVER PERSPECTIVE 







Districts <80»000l 


Districts >80,000 


i^ues c 1 on w 


1 1 em 


P ran 


inCoT 1 




n"cj4i 


- 2i 


Maximizing chances of participation 




■ 








by many groups 


(303) 


3.65 


(30) 


3.70 


2j 


Stressing self-help by the users 


(303) 










of the i nnovat ion 


3.67 


(30) 


3.50 


2k 


Adequate diagnosis of the real 


(308) 


3.98 


(30) 






educational need 


tt.23 


2) 


Providing a climate conducive to 




t(.]) 


(30) 






sharing Ideas 


(30t.) 


t(.10 


2n 


Creating awareness of the need 


(308) 










for change 


tt.03 


(30) 


I4.20 




Mean Rating of Problem^Solver 












t tems 




3.89 




3.95 



By a small margin, this set of items appears to be emphasized by the 
superintendents over those related to the RD^D and social Interaction perspectives. 
There is no difference between large and representative districts- 



it < LINKAGE; A UHlFVlNG CONCEPT 

Although the above three models of D^U are espoused by different authors 
and represent different schools of thought, they can be seen as elucidating 
different but equally important aspects of a total process. In attempting to 
build a synthesis from these various schools, we have derived the concept of 
*'1inkage<" (See Figure 8,t») According to this principle, the Internal problem 
solving process of the user Is seen a$ the essential starting point, but the 
process of searching for ar^i retrieving new outride knowledge relevant to the 
problem*solvIng cycle Is spelled out in greater deta IK To coordinate helping 
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activities with internal user* problem-solving dctlvltles, the outslc^ i^- 
source person (or s/ste/:i) must be able to recapltuatte or simulate ^at 
internal process. Technically speakingj the resource person nocd. to develop 
a good 'Vmodel" of the user system in order to "link" to him effectively. 
CVInicafly speaking^ vje would say that he needs to have empathy or understanding. 

A^t the same t'^me^ the user must have an adequate appreciation of how 
the resource system operates. In other words he myst be able to understand 
and partially stmulaLe such resource system activities as research^ develop- 
ment t and eva i uat ton . 

in order to build accurate models of each other, resource and user must 
provide reciprocal feedback and must provide signals to each other which are 
mutually reinforcing. It Is proposed that this type of collaboration Will 
not only make particular solutions more relevant and more effective but will 
also serve to build a lasting relationship of mutual trust, and a perception 
by the user that the resource person ts a truly concerned and competent helper. 
In the long run initial collaborative relations buMd cff:ctive channels 
through which Innovations can pass efficiently and effective!/ from researchers 
to developers, from developers to pract i t loners > and from practitioners to 
consumers. As the RD&D school holds^ there \r\\}st be an extensive and rational 
division of labor to accomplish the complex tasks of innovation building. How 
ever^ each separate roleholder must have some idea of how other roles are 
performed and some Idea of what the linkage system as a whole is trying to do. 

FIGURE Q.^ 
THE LINKAGE PROCESS 
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Ho items were explicitly selected to represent the "linkage" perspective 
since this was seen primariJy as a synthesis of the others. However, a few 
items suggest additional aspects of the concept. They are listed in Table B.U, 



TABLE Z.tt 

SOHE AODlTlONAi. ITEHS RELATED TO THE LINKAGE PERSPECTIVE ♦ 







districts <80,000 


Districts 


> 80,000 


Question 


I tern , 


Freq , 


Mean 


F'req^. 


Hean 


2o 


Creating an awareness of alterna* 












tive solutions 


(306) 




(3a) 


3.60 


2q 


Resolution of interpersonal con" 












f nets 


(300) 


3.26 


(28) 


3.11 


2u 


Finding shared values as a basis 












for working 


(297) 




(29) 


3.28 




Mean Rating oF Additional Linkage 












i terns 




3.36 




3.33 



It Is evi dent that thes e \ terns by themsel ves recel ve less endors ement than 
those presented earlier with Uttle distinction between very large and repre- 
sentative districts. However^ Table 8,^ in no way represents the best set 
of items to represent the linkage concept. Items from each of Tables 8,I» 
8,2f and 8,3 would need to be Included to give an adequate picture of the 
cluster of elements Involved, 



5, THE CONFLICT MODEL OF CHANGE 

A number of* change agents and change researchers in recent years have 
emphasized the Importance of conflict and crisis as necessary s 1 1 mu lants to 
change. Some have even proposed that crisis situations can be exploited and 
even manipulated to effect major positive changes.* Two items in Question 2 
(Table 8-5) were intended to ascertain superintendents" reactions to this 
approach, 

(insert Table 8,S here) 

As indicated by Table 8.5» the crisis moJel was distinctly less popular 
than other perspectives. 
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*See for example Chesler, H.A. et a 1 "Change-Through Crisis Kodel pp. 150-155 
in Havelock and Havelock (1373) or Chesler, H.A. and Lohman, J.E. (I97l). 
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6. A GENERAL CAPACIiV MODEL OF CHANGE 

It lias also been argued in various circles that change prin^ i ly re- 
quires financial macerial and staff resources tn large quanti ty . Several 
items throughout the questionnaire tested this notion in different ways. 
For comparison purposes here we will only cite the two items on Question 2 
that are rno^ t relevant. 



TABLE 8.6 

EMPHASIS ON A.GENERAL CAPACITY MODEL OF CHANGE 



Question If 


r"" - 
\ tern 


Dlst r lets 
Freq. 


< 80, 000 
Mean 


bl stri cts 
I FreQ. 


^80,000 
Mean 


2e 
2f 


Selecting a competent staff to 
implement the change 

Starting out with adequate finan- 
cial resources to do the job 


(3014) 

(305) 




(30) 
(30) 


14.30 




Hean Rating of Capacity Items 




3.73 




3.88 



it Is evident, first of all, that more emphasis was placed <n competent 
staff than on financial resources, l-lowever, we should be cautFoi^s in inter" 
pertation of Item 2f since respondents were asked how much emphasis ^_a_5 g i ven > 
not how much ought to have been given* Presumably, the financial resources 
available for innovation will not be a matter under the complete control of 
the super i n tend en t or the prime Innovator . 

COHPARISON OF SIX PERSPECTIVES 

Table 8*7 has been constructed to show an over*a)l comparison of the 
di f f erent pe rspect i ves as ref )ec ted in respons es to Ques t ion 2 . 



TABLE 8*7 
A COMPARISON OF CHANGE PERSPECTIVES 
(based on means for item clusters from 
Question 2, ^'Empl^asis on Innovation Procedures") 



Persj)ect i ve 


Districts <80,000 


Districts^ 80,000 


Problem Solving 


3.89 


3.95 


ROSD 


3.75 


3.91 


Capacity 


3.73 


3.88 


Socr a) Interact Ion 


3.^17 


3.ii6 


Linkage (Misc. i terns) 


3.36 


3.33 


Conf 1 ict 


2.95 


3.08 
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From the table it Is evident that the problem-solving perspective re- 
ceives the most emphasis with RD^D a close second and the conflict rnodel 
the least. It Is also Interesting that large and representative districts 
show In Identical rank ordering of the different rnodels and are otherwise 
also similar In their ratings. 



6. BARRIERS TO INNOVATION IN SIX CONCEPTUAl ClUSTERS 

A review of empirical studies of Innovation diffusion and planned change 
pointed to seven primary concepts or '^unifying themes'^ which explain most 
of the findings and serve as a useful set of predictors of Innovation trans- 
fer success- The list of items In Question 3 under the heading '^barriers*' 
were carefully chosen to represent these concepts. 

K LINKAGE (AND PROXIMITY) 

In barest essentials 'MInkage" signifies the degree of connection between 
people* groups, and organizations. The more linkages ther6 are and the stronger 
these linkages* the more effective will be the day-tcddy contact and exchange 
of Information; hence the greater will be the opportunity to transfer knowledge 
and tnnovat Ions . 

There ore some strong theoretical reasons for assuming that linkages 
between people are highly related to successful Innovation. Most people begin 
to consider new things because they have become aware of these new things 
through communication from or with other people Inside or outside their own 
grouF>. Such communication cannot take place without contact of some sort* 
and significant behavioral change probably requires prior cofnmun Icat Ion and 
contact which is Intensive, mu 1 1 i -channe 1 1 ed and reciprocal. From research on 
the diffusion of Innovations, we know that such comntun I cat Ion depends on 
social networks within which there Is some form of opinion leadership- Further- 
more, innovations which are not .home*grown uifll diffuse only If these opinion 
leaders travel widely and join Into other Cosmopolite networks- The more 
interconnected these various overlapping networks are, the more rapidly and 
frequently Innovations can spread. 

Psychological studies of problem-solving both In groups and organizations 
a1 s^ suggest that ci ustet b of Indl vtdual s who are highly Interactl ve will be 
more creative problem-solvers; furthermore* those who promote various changes 
will be more likely to succeed If they can develop a sense of participation 
through two-way communication and collaboration with the user group. 

Finally, it would appear logical that continuous linkage and two-way 
communication between developers and advocates of Innovations on the one 
hand and users on the other would be necessary for correcting errors In appli- 
cation and for understanding what changes are relevant and appropriate for 
particular users. 

a* Dimensions of linkage 

Innovation can be aided by at least seven types of interpersonal and 
Interorganizational I Inkage* First of all, within user system » three kinds 
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of linkage are Important; one we might call ^VerttcaV^ linkage, Le,* 
extent of contact and tw o-way comil^un I cat Ion between superiors and s oordlnates^ 
leaders and followers, administrators and teachers* teachers and ' jdents. 
Without such linkage Innovation decisions can be made at a highe. level 
without lower levels either understanding them^ accepting them, or sometimes 
even being aware of them. Sometimes "authority" carries the day but more 
often communication and participation in decision making by various levels 
Is Important for changing attitudes d.id gaining widespread acceptance* Another 
sort of Internal linkage could be termed "horizontal" or "peer" linkage. 
Innovation diffusion researchers have shown that Informal connect ions between 
people of more-or-less equal status Is at least as Important as hlerarc.ilcal 
connections both for sharing locally Invited Innovations and adopting them 
from outside. Particularly In fields where Individual professionals work 
in separata space and carry on their professional duties outside each other's 
view (as teachers In classrooms), lack of such peer linkage can be an Important 
inhibitor of change. A third type of Internal linkage concerns themaxlmum use 
of specialists and persons with defined ares of expert knowledge and talent 
within the system. These might Include an R&D person^ a counsellor, librarian^ 
etc. 

From the viewpoint of past research and theoryf certain kinds of external 
linkages are also Important. The smaller the user system and the more limited 
its own resources^ the more crucial these external limits becomct One Important 
external source is the specialized center of expertise such as a laboratory or 
university. Particularly with Increasing investment in educational R&D In 
the last decade^ linkage of local school districts to such sources should be 
Important for the spread of research^based and validated Innovations. 

Another Important type of external linkage pertains to sources of financial 
support^ Including federal grants, state support^ and private foundation grants. 
Usually some effort and Initiative by the districts is necessary In order to 
reach out for this support and more often than not the "strings attached" In- 
clude important consultative aid and guidance in planning and Implementing 
changes , 

A third type of external linkage is to what we might call the peer $yBtem 
network. There Is some need for both schools and school districts to interact^ 
exchange Ideas on what each Is doing Including visits and demonstrations. 
There are undoubtedly Innovator and opinion leader districts and $ choc Is ^ just 
^s there are Innovator and opinion leader individuals. 

A seventh category which has both internal and external aspects is 
linkage to the convnunlty or the county social environment within which the 
user system exists. Such linkage would Include relationships with established 
groups such as businesses^ churches^ government and voluntary organizations 
as well as with students^ partents^ and the general public. Such linkage pre- 
sumably brings greater understanding and hence greater support » motlvatlvely 
and financially^ for new projects in the schools. 

Because of our previous work In this field and for the reasons stated 
above, we had a special interest In this survey in exploring many aspects of 
linkage. If possible, we hoped to show the relative Importance of linkage as 
a procedural element in the change process compared to such other variables 
as openness of user attitudes, strength of need, and financial resources avail' 
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able. We also wanted to distinguish amon^ the various categories of Internal 
and exlernat linkage listed above, Evidence relevant to these assumptions 
comes from many questions In different parts of the survey* |n Chapter Six 
they are discussed under the heading of ''participation.'' In Chapter Seven 
they are discussed under several headings Including "media,*' "procedures^" 
"barrierS)" and "key factors*" In this section we would like to restrict 
ourselves only to the subset of Items on Question 3 which were Intended to 
foxus on thl^ concept and give a comparative view of the relative power of 
"linkage" as a phenomena tn Innovation process. Table 8,8 displays this 
cluster of Items. 



TABLE 8,8 
LINKAGE SARRIER ITEM CLUSTER 



Question S 



! tern 



Districts <80»000 



Freer. 



Mean* 



Districts >80»OO0 
Freq, I Mean^ 



3a 



3b 
3c 
3o 



lack of adequate contacts with 
outside resource groups (e.g.» 
universities, labs» consultants^ 
etc. 

Lack of communication among 
staff 

Lack of cofTu.tunlcatlon between 
staff and students 

Lack of contact with other school 
systems who had considered the 
Innovat Ion 



(305) 
(305) 
(302) 

(302) 



2.22 



(29) 
(i3) 
(29) 

(29) 



1.93 
2.66 
i.l7 

1,90 



Mean Rating of Linkage 
earrlSr I terns 



*I"none; 2"sllght; 3**'iK>derate , 



2.16 



2,17 



It Is evident from comparing this table with Table 7<9) showing all 18 
barrier items togetherj that the linkage Items are not seen as Important 
Impediments to change In the showcase Innovation. Onty "convnun t cat 1 on among 
staff" rates above the median (ranked sixth most Important by representative 
districts and second among the largest districts). Communication downward to 
students Is somewhat less Important as a barrier, while convnunlcatlon wl th 
outsiders (3a and 3o) least problematic; both these Items rank near the 
bottom In Importance among both representative and large districts. 

I 

tn the literature review we also found that "proximity" between users 
and resources was an Important predictor of resource transferf ut 1 1 1 zat I on f 
O and Innovation. However, we Infer that the Importance of this variable stems 
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from the fact that It Increases the probability of contact and hence li .o^t- 
Therefore, a separate set of I terns was not prepared to measure '^proxinl ty*' 
barriers on the assumption that the word '^contact** In Items 3d ani^ carried 
both Ideas. 

2. STRUCTURE 

The degree of systematic and rational ordering and organizing of the 
Innovation process should strongly affect succesSf particularly for complex 
Innovations In larger systems. Three Items In Question 3 were Includec* 
measure the absence of structure In the process of Innovation as a barrier. 
They are listed In Table 8.9» 



TABLE 8.9 
LACK OF STRUCTURE AS A BARRIER 







Districts <80»000 


Districts > 80,000 


Ques t i on 


1 tern 


Freq. 


Mean 


Freq , 


H' n 


3d 


Confusion arnbng staff about the 












purpose of the Innovation 


(308) 


2.59 


(29) 


2.55 


3e 


Staff's lack of precise Informa- 


(307) 










tion about the Innovation 


2.53 


(29) 




3f 


Disorganization of the planning 






(29) 






and implementat Ion efforts 


(306) 


2.07 


2.21 




Mean Rating of Lack of Structure 




2.'tO 







As a set these barriers seem to be seen as more serious than linkage 
barriers to school superintendents. Item 3d was top-ranked of the 18 anwng 
representative districts while I tern 3e was fourth ranked. Both these Items 
seem to focus more on the c ontent of the Innovation than the process f however* 
item 3ff which focuses specifically on the process (planning and Imp lemen tat ton) t 
Is rated as only a slight barrier. 



3. OPENNESS 

Closed systems and closed minds are be definition incapable of taking In 
Important new messages from outside; If they cannot take \r\y they cannot utilize 
outside knowledge for Internal change or innovation. For resource systems 
*^openness'* means a wl 1 1 Ingness to help and a wi 1 1 tngness to be inf I uenced by 
user needs. For the user, "openness" Implies not only receptivity but an 
active reaching out for new IdeaSf new productSf and new ways of doing things. 
In addi tlon / 1 1 Is a wl It I ngness to take risks and to make an effort to 
adapt Innovations to one's own situation. Three I terns in Question 3 were 
O .targetted on this concept as indicated In Table 8.10. 
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TABIE 8.10 
UCK OF "OPENNESS" AS A BARRIER 







Districts < 80,000 


Districts^ 80.01 


Question K 


1 tern 


Freq . 


Mean 


Freq . 


Mean 


In 


Unui 1 1 1 tnnnACC rif rACriiir/^A firriunC 

to help us revise and adopt 


(303) 


1.73 


(29) 


1.1(8 


3h 


Rigidity of school system struc- 
ture and bureaucracy 


(306) 


2.25 


(29) 


2.31 


31 


UnwMUngness of teachers and 
other school personnel to change 
or 1 1 sten to new Ideas 


(306) 


2.57 


(29) 


2.1(5 




Mean Rating of lack of Openness 




2.18 




2.08 



Obviously these three Items measure very different types of openness and 
there Is a very great range of response to them. As noted In Chapter Seven» 
lack of openness by outside experts was rated as practically no problem at all. 
On the other hand» lack of openness by teachers was seen as a moderately 
important barrier by a majority of superintendents. Perhaps It Is self-'servtng 
on their part as spokesmen for the established system to see the structure of 
the system as a lesser barrier. In any case» lack of structure (Table 8.9) 
seems more Important to superintendents than lack of openness. 
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I|. CAPACITY 

The research lltetrature Is particularly convincing In suggesting a 
pervasive capacity factor affecting tnnovatlveness In schools. The term is 
used here to signify a cluster of concepts Including wealthy power» competence^ 
education^ soclo-econoinlc weH^being^ and some aspects of size. Table 8.11 
reviews three Items which are quite obviously related to this dimension. 



TABLE 8.11 
lACK OF CAPACITY AS A BARRIER 







Districts 


< 80.000 


Districts 


t 80.000 


(Question if 


1 tern 


Freq. 


Mean 


Freq. 


Mean 


3j 


Shortage of funds allocated for 
the 1 nnovat Ion 


(3011) 


2.5l> 


(29) 


2.8S 


3k 


Shortage oF qualified personnel 


(303) 


2.32 


(29) 


2.3l( 


3r 


Inadequacy of school plants facl~ 
lltles» equipment or supplies 


(30I1) 


2.1(3 


(29) 


1,1k 




Mean Rating of lack of Capacity 




2.I13 
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The capacity factor seems relatively Important to both repress" at tve 
and large districts; for the letter* as noted earlier^ lack of fun'" was 
by far the most salient barrier (although^ on the ^verage^ rated only 
"moderate") . 



5^ REWARD 

Rewarded behavior tends to be repeated, this ts the most well supported 
finding tn the field of psychology. The sender will not continue to send 
nor the receiver continue to receive unless they each receive rewards appro- 
priate to their needs and their efforts expended. ^"Appropriate*' rewards 
might be in terms of financial return^ security^ esteem^ Status^ public 
recognition, participation In a valued group, encouragement f or relief ^ rom 
stress or v/ork. In Question 3, three items were concerned with reward issues. 
They are listed In Table 8.12 



TABLE 8J2 
LACK OF REWARDS AS A BARRIER 









Districts <80«000 | 


Districts^ 80,000 


Quest ton 




1 ten 


Freq. 


Mean | 


[ Freqj. | Mean 


31 




Feeling by the teachers and staff 
that the Innovation would have 
little benefit for them 




2.31 


(29) 


2.?, 


3m 




Frustration and difficulty en- 
countered by teachers and/or 
relevant staff tn trying to adopt 


(302) 


2.53 


(29) 


2.66 


3n 




Frustration and difficulty en- 
countered by students during the 
adoption process 


(301) 


2.00 




1.82 






Mean Rattng of Lack of Reward 




2.28 




2.2? 



In contrast to the structure barrier, rewards intrinsic to the Innovation 
Itself (31) are less problematic than negative rewards encountered In the process 
of adoption and implementation. Least problematic, from the superintendent's 
point of view at least, are rewards for students (3ri^, this Item being rated 
l6th and 17th tn Importance respectively by representative and very large dis- 
tricts. 



6. SYNERGY 

Dissemination and Implementation activities tn a complex system rarely have 
thetr effects In Isolation of other variables and usually several factors have 
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to be operative In a positive direction before Innovation takes place* We 
have used the term ^^synergy^^ to identify the simultaneous Interaction of 
two or iTX>re effects either planned or unplanned. The concept Includes 
the coming together of forces, orchestration* combining of diverse elements* 
synchronization of several media and several diverse or repeated messages 
to produce joint or addttlve effects. Two question Items attempted to 
measure some aspects of ^'synergy** as a factor in Innovation process* They 
are shown together In Table 8. 13- 



TABLE 8J3 
LACK OF SYNERGY AS A BARRIER 



" 




Districts <80,000 | 


1 Districts i 80,000 


Question # 


1 tem 


Freq . 


Mean j 


1 Freq. 


Mean 


3p 


Lack of coordination and team 
work wlthlrt the school system 


(303) 


2.11 


(29) 


2.2t( 




Absence of a concerted campaign 
to put the new Ideas across 


{30M 


2.03 


(29) 


2.21 




Mean Rating of Lack of Synergy 




.0. 1 


2.23 



It is evident that synergy was seen only as a sUght problem In implementing 
the showcase innovation, as measured by these Items. It seems likely^ however, 
that we have not adequately measured the concept here> If indeed it Is measurable. 



7* COMPARISON OF IMPORTANCE OF SIX BARRIER CLUSTERS 

Table has been constructed to show an over-all comparison of the 

six different barrier clusters discussed In the above section. 
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A COMPARtSON 


TABLE 8,1^4 
OF BARRIER CLUSTERS IN ORDER 


OF IMPORTANCE 




Concept Cluster 


Importance as 
the Showcase 


aearrler In ' 

1 nnovati ori 


Districts <80,000 


Districts 2 80,000 


(Lack of) CapacI ty 




2. (43 


2.1f8 


{ *' ** ) Structure 




2,40 


2.143 


( '* ) Reward 




2.28 


2.23 


( '* ) Openness 




2,18 


2,08 


( '* ) Linkage 




2,16 


2.17 


{ *M Synergy 




2,07 


2/25 
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Lack of structure and lack of capacity clearly r*cetv6 top*ratlr; 
barriers, while openness, llnkaSe, and synergy (all related to cofW^ 'tcatlon) 
are viewed es less Important* Reward Items lie somewhere between. 

The chief deficit of these data resides In the fact that showcase 
Innovations reported were overwhelmingly claimed to be successful. Hence, 
no barrier was Identified as being more than moderately Important and most 
were seefv as either slight of non-existent. Presumably for innovations that 
failed the barrier response would be much higher. It Is more difficult to 
say whether the pattern of responses would have been different* 



C. A FACTOR ANALYSIS OF BARBIEftS AND PftOCEDUBES : Empirical vs, Theoretical. 
Clusteri ng 

There Is no one "right" way to select Items for a questionnaire or to 
group Items for analysis and summar f zat Ion - Up to this point, we have usod 
past theoretical frameworks summ3ri2ed In an extensive U^^efature review as 
a guide for both selection and analysis* In the conclusion Chapter Seven, 
we also showed that the set of Items selected under "procedures*' and "barriers'' 
for this questionnaire was reasonably comprehensive In representing superin* 
tendents' spontaneous staternents on process factors and that they were over* 
whelmlngly judged to be a good checklist for future Innovation adoption and 
Imptementdtlon. 

In the fTrst two sections of this chapter^ we resumrftei'l 2ed procedure 
and barrier data In terms of theoretical constructs derived from theory* 
It Is also possible to cluster these items emptricatty, using predetermined 
objective cr I terl a wl thout regard to theory. The most commonly used statistical 
procedures to achieve clustering fall under the heading of "factor analysis." 

Factor analysis has two principal purposes, both of which are germane 
to this survey project. The first and most common purpose Is data reduotion^ 
Ke.f the simplification of data presentation by reducing a large and complex 
set of item responses to a few key dimensions. In a sense, the previous 
two sections have attempted this reduction using the theory from which the 
items were originally derived, reducing 21 "procedure" Items and 18 "barrier" 
items to six "perspectives" and six "barrier clusters." A principle com- 
ponents factor analysis does the same job using a matrix of correlations of 
all the Items together and creating new artificial variables which represent 
the most highly intercorrclated sets of items. Each of these artificial 
variables or "factors" has two statistical properties which are Inportant fn 
data reduction. First, each factor is "orthogonal" to every other factor; 
hence they are uncorrelated and should therefore have distinct arid non^over- 
lapping meaning; this conceptual purity of orthogonality is offset by the 
problem of enterpretat ion # if a number of items of seemingly devise content 
are represented In a factor it will be very hard either to label or to com- 
prehend as a unitary phenomenon. The other statistical property of principle 
component factors is the maximl2ation of variance accounted for by successive 
factors: the first factor represents the linear combination of variables which 
represents the most variance; the second factor represents the linear com* 
binatlon of variables which represents the most variance after all the variance 
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accounted for by the first factor Is extracted from the correlation matrfx; 
the third factor represents the next most variance and so forth. This 
fact Is very important for data reduction since It means that an Investigation 
can report as few or as many factors as he wishes with the assurance that 
the factors chosen represent the maximum explanatory power using that number 
of concepts. 

Because of the difficulty of labelling and interpreting factors from a 
principal components solution most investigators rotate the factor matrix 
to find more easily Interpretable dimensions or to achieve what Is often 
called "simple structure/' For this analysts we have chosen the "varimax" 
method developed by Kaiser.^ As summarized by Nunnally» this method 'Vnaximlzes 
the sum of variances of squared loadings In the columns of the factor matrix. 
In each column of the matrix^ this tends to produce some high loadings and 
some loadings near zero* which Is one aspect of simple st ructure. ^ .The varimax 
method has proved very successful as an analytic approach to obtaining ortho^ 
gonal rotation of factors."*^ 

tt Is also possible to use factor analysis to test previously derived 
theories about the underlying structure of a set of items. Part of our 
intention In this project WdS ^to test the generalizations from our literature 
review against a freshly drawn set of data. Therefore, as we consider the 
results of the varimax factor matr Ix we wl 1 1 be ref err 1 ng back^ when possi ble > 
to the fit or similarity between these clusters and the theoretical clusters 
reported In Parts A and 8 of this chapter. 

Recognizing that our dysfunction between "procedures" and '^barriers" 
might be artificial and that "overcoming barrier X" might be equivalent 
operationally to "following procedure X," we decided to analyze both sets 
of items together In one 39 x 39 item correlation matrix. In fact» however, 
most procedures and barriers were not highly I ntercorre lat ed and^ with one 
exception, the resulting factors generally represented either barrier dlmen^ 
sions or procedure dimensions but not both. Nine factors were extracted In 
al!, four representing procedures and five representing barriers. 



I , PROCEDURE FACTORS 

(insert Table 8< \S here) 

it Is gratifying to find a set of items which represent such a coherent 
cluster both statistically and conceptually as items 1, u< 1^ and j. More- 
over^ the cluster corresponds closely to the ^'p^oblem solver" perspective 
described earlier and predicted from theory. Only two of the items (u and 1) 
have any substantUi relationship to any other factors. Sharing, participation, 



*Kalser (1958). 

>vANunnaiiy (1967). PP- 332-333^ 
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^ TABLE 8. \S 

FACTOR l! PARTICIPATIVE PROBLEM-SOLVING 



Core - 
1 1 cms \ 



Related 
1 terns 







1 A 1 nfl 


Loadings on Other 


21 


Maximizing chances of participation 
by many groups 






2u 


Flndlrtg shared values as a basis for 
jfjorki ng 


.61 


(P IV -.23) 


21 


Providing a climate conducive to 
sharing Ideas 


.60 


(P tV -.28) 


2J 


Stressing self-help by the users of 
the Innovat Ion 


.58 




" 2r 


Involvement of informal leaders of 

an ifilnn InctHA ^Ka c /^Snn \ c 


.19 


(P (11 -.36, 

P IV - 20^ 


2m 


Providing a climate conducive to 
risk-taking 


.37 


(P IV -.ii6) 


2q 


Resolution of Interpersonal con- 
flicts 


.32 


(P IV -.55) 


2e 


Selecting a competent staff to imple- 
ment change 


.31 


(p n .32) 



and self-help are the core tdeas^ Less strongly related are Informal leader 
Involvement^ risk-taking and conflict resolution. We would guess that **cocnpe^ 
tence*' on this factor (Item **e'*) means competence in human relations above 

an. 



(Insert Table 8.16 here) 



Once again It is gratifying to observe a very coherent cluster of 
variables, highly related to each other statistically, highly Indepertdent 
of other factors^ and all conforming to our prediction of an **RDSO** perspective* 
It Is fairly clear that there Is a subgroup of superintendents who follow the 
RDSD philosophy as distinct from the problem solver philosophy- Points of 
agreemertt between the two schools of thought center on the need for diagnosis 
and for generating an awareness of the need for change. We would expect, how" 
ever^ that the locus of need Identification Is seen somewhat differently by 
the two groups, the problem solvers emphasizing need awareness and diagnosis 
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TABLE 8.) 6 
PROCEDURE FACTOR ((: RDtD EMPHASIS 





Qu^st ton # 


1 tern 


Loading 


Loadings on Other 
Factors > .20 






2a 


Systematic evaluation 


.it* 








2b 


So) Id research base 


.it* 




Core J 












Items 




2c 


Systematic planning 


.a 


(P 1 .22) 




2d 


Adequate deFtnttlon of objectives 


.60 


(P 1 .22) 


Related ^ 
1 1 ems ^ 


^ 2k 

2g 

2n 


Adequate diagnosis of the real 
educatlor^a) need 

Utilizing a number of different media 
to get the new Ideas across 

Selecting a competent staff to 
tmpi emen t change 

Creating awareness of the need For 
^ change 


.32 
.31 


(P 1 .28) 

(P 1 .211) 

(P 1 .31, 
6 IV -.28) 

(P IV -.50, 
P 1 .29) 



users and RD&D advocates emphasizing need determination b y experts . Again 
Tor the ''competence** Item we would guess that a very different type of com" 
petence Is stressed here, namely competence tn research, evaluation » and 
systematic pi ann Ing. 

(insert Table 8.17 here) 



Procedure Factor III Is (ess clearly tied to^ our prior theoretical 
expectations but shows an Interesting pattern. Evidently some superintendents 
view participation by key persons more as a strategic necessity for getting 
things done than as an aspect of human relations philosophy. The assocfatton 
of Item 2t> ^'taking advantage of crisis," almost suggests a Machiavellian 
orientation. Clearly P 111 superintendents 'bel leve strongly In "social Inter- 
action" and utilizing opinion leadership; It may also be that they are some- 
what distrustful of outside expert Ise or at least the will Ingness of outsf ders 
to help (note that Item 3g fs a "barrier*' Item). 

P III may also represent political awareness and concern for handling 
school district decision making within the larger soclo-pol tttcal arena of 
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TA8LE 8.17 

PROCEOURE FACTOR III: STRATEGIC HANIPUIATION (Of SOCIAL INTERACT!' *)) 



Question H 



2s 
2t 
2r 



Participation by key community 
leaders 

Tdktng advantage of crisis 
s i t uat Ions 

Involvement of Informal leaders 
of opinion inside the schools 



loading 



.71 



Loadings on Other 
Factors ) .20 



(P II .23) 



(P iV -.35) 

(P I .39. 
P tV -.20) 



3g 
29 
21 
2p 



Unwillingness of resource groups 
to help us revise or adapt 

Utilizing a number of different 
media to get the new Ideas across 

Maximizing chances of partici- 
pation by many groups 

Confrontation of differences 



.18 
• 18 



(8 I .t»9, 

8 III .2M 

(P II .3t», 

P I .2k) 



(P I .6^) 
(P IV -.69. P I 



of the community as a i/hote. It would be Interesting to see 'f P III super- 
intendents have a higher survival rate than their colleagues* 



(Insert Table 8.18 here) 



The fourth procedure factor appears to represent the most radical view 
of the change process among those identified* emphasizing both conflict and 
openness. It Is more closely aligned with the '*conf I let" mode? previously 
described and with the approaches to innovation which might be associated with 
the ^'new politics" of education* There Is Implicit In this cluster the notion 
that fundamental change Is needed and that such change is likely to Involve 
a lot of conf 1 let and risk. It Is also Implied^ however^ that differences 
can be resolved In a spirit of openness through a common recognition of 
need and shared values. 

Summing up Tables 8,15 through 8.18 we see four clear clusters of variables 
that are closely aligned to our earlier theoretical clusterings (Tables 8-1 
through 8,5)* The Problem Solver and RD^D perspectives are nearly Identical 
empirically and theoretically and they are the two strongest and clearest 
procedural factors, "Social Interaction** emerges empirically in a cluster 
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TAeLE 8.18 

PROCEDURE FACTOR IV: CONFLICT-LINKAGE (OPEN ADVOCACY 
ANO HUMAN REVOLUTION) 



Question # 


1 tcm 


Load tng 


Loadings on Other 
Factors > .20 


2p 


Confrontation of differences 


-.69 


(8 


\ .Ik, p I 


.21) 


2q 


Resolution of Interpersonal con'" 
f 1 lets 




fp 






2n 


Creating awareness of the need for 
change 


-.50 


(p 






2o 


Creating an awareness of atterna- 
tlve solutions 




(P 


1 28 P 1 ) 


26 


2m 


Providing a climate conducive to 
rt sk*taklng 


- .1*6 


/p 


1 17 
1 .J/ 




2t 


Taking advantage of crisis situations 


-.35 


(p 


111 -.1*7) 




21 


Providing a climate conducive to 
snaring i aea > 




(p 


1 .60) 




2u 


Finding shared values as a basis 
for working 


-•23 


(p 


1 .61) 




2h 


Persistence by those who advocate 
the 1 nnovat Ion 


-.22 


(p 


t .26. P 11 


.23 


2r 


involvement of Informal leaders of 
oplnior> Inside the schools 


-.20 


(p 
p 


1 .39, 
111 -.36) 





including "taking advantage of crisis^" suggesting that a better label might 
be ^'manipulative of communication and social forces.*' The one viord "Machta- 
vetllan" could fit this cluster nicely, provided that no derogative Is 
implied thereby. A fourth cluster^ appearing to combine aspects of both 
linkage and conflict models, may represent the emergent radi cal- 1 Ibera I 
approach to change of the late I960's, 



2. BARRIER FACTORS 

Unfortunately barrier factors did not emerge from the analysis as dis- 
crete and descrlbable clusters nearly to the extent that procedure factors 
did. This may be due to th't much higher InterMtem variance for procedures. 
Host respondents checked either ^'none" or '*sllght" for all barrier Items, a 
fact which m^y be related to the claimed '^success" of the showcase Innovation. 
Nevertheless, we will present th* findings which emerged and attempt some 
Interpretations. 
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TABLE 8J9 
BARRIER FACTOR I t GENERAL COf^FU$lO> 
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Quastloft I I tern 



3e Steff*s lack of precise Information 

about the Innovation 

3d Confusion annong staff about the pur- 

pose of the Innovation 

31 Unwillingness of teachers and other 

school personnel to change or listen 
to new Ideas 

3b Lack of c<»munlcatlon among the staff 

31 Feeling by teachers and staff that 

the Innovation would have little bene' 
fit for them 



3p Lack of coordination and teamwork with- 

in the school system 

3m Frustration and difficulty encountered 

^ by teachers and/or relevant staff In 

trying to adopt 

3f DtsorganI 2at Ion of the planning and 

Implementation efforts 

3(1 Absence of a concerted campaign to 

put the new ideas across 

3h Rigidity of school system structure 

and bureaucracy 

3c Lack of communication between staff 

and students 



3r Inadequacy of school plants fad II- 

ties» equlpfvient^ or supplies 

3n Frustration and difficulty encoun- 

tered by students during the 
adopt t on process 

3j Shortage of funds allocated for the 

Innovation 

2p Confrontation of differences 



3g Unwillingness of resource groups to 

help us revise or adapt 

3k Shortage of qualified personnel 

3a Lack of adequate contacts with outside 

resource groups (e.g.^ unl versi r les > 
labs> consultants* etc.) 

3o Lack of contact with other school sys- 

tems who had considered the same 

' 



Loading 



<72 



.69 
<56 



.32 

^30 

.28 
.2k 



■ 39 



loadings on Other 
F»ctor> > .20 



(B IV .26) 



(B III .23) 



(6 IV .38) 



(6 III .21) 



(Bill .30) 



(B V .27) 

(B til .30, 
B V -.23) 



(B' V .38, B 1 1 .28, 
B III ,21) 



(B III .57) 

(B II .57, 

B III .20) 

(P IV -.69, P I .21) 



{Pill -.26, 
B III .2t() 

(B II .ttl) 



(Bill .26. 
B I I .25) 



(Bill .51) 



Table 8*19 shows the first rotated factor In our analysis which Is 
also clearly a barrier factor^ All barrier I terns had appreciable loadings 
on this factor while onfy one '"procedure" item even came close (2p, "con^ 
frontatlon of differences"). Therefore, It Is also clearly a "general" 
factor, suggesting that those respondents who checked barriers as Important 
had a tendency to check all of them as Important, Further insight Into the 
tnterpretatlon of 81 comes from the four "pure" Items with the highest loadings, 
5e, 3d, 3b, and 31* The common theme among these seems to be lack of Infor* 
matton or confusion about what the Innovation ts all about. We might have 
expected such a conceptual cluster to emerge from our data as a 'Mack of 
structure" factor (see again Table 6.9 and items 3e, 3d, and 3f« What Is 
surprising Is that lack of Information Is so highly related to so many 
other things including Ifnkage {3b, 3c) p openness (3t| 3hp 3g)r reward 
(31p 3m) p and synergy (3pi 3q) - The only Items weakly related to 81 concern 
"capact ty/' 

However, "capacity** emerges very clearly as the appropriate label for 
8arrler Factor 11 (Table 6,20}. In fact> this factor includes a strong and 
relatively pure Item from the ''procedure** list which fits logically as well 
as statistically Into this cluster. 



TA8LE 6,20 

8ArtrtiErt factor ih capacity 


Question H 


1 tem 


Load! nfl 


Loadings on Other 
Factors>. 20 


3j 


Shortage of funds allocated for the 
1 nnovat Ion 




(8 1 .26, 8 111 


2f 


Starting out with adequate financial 
resources to do the Job 


--5S 




3k 


Shortage of qualified personnel 


,1*1 


C8 1 .1*7) 


3r 


— — 

Inadequacy of school plant, facil- 
ities, equipment* or supplies 


, — ■ 

.26 


(8 V .36, 8 1 .32. 
8 111 .21) 


3d 


lack of adequate contacts with out- 
side resource groups (e.g-, univer- 
sities, labs, consultants, etc.) 




(81 .39, 8 III .21 


Logica 1 ly 


t>ut not empirically related Item: 






2e 


Selecting a cocnpetent staff to 
liTiplement change 


-.»3 


(P II .32, P 1 .31 
1 8 IV -.26) 



The other '*cep«clty*' Item from the procedure list (2e) evidently measures 
a different concept. Financial shortages and their consequences are clearly 
what Is being measured here. 
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TABLE 8.21 

BARRIER FACTOR III: LtMKAGE DOWN AMD OUT 





Question 0 


1 tGm 


Load 1 no 


Load Ings on Other 


3n 


Frustration end difficulty encogn' 
tered by students during the adoption 
process 


.57 


(B I .30) 


3o 


Lack of contact with other school 
systems who had considered the same 
tr^novdt tor\ 


.s\ 


{B 1 .37) 


3q 


Absence of a concerted campaign to 
put the new Ideas across 


.30 


(B 1 .61) 


3c 


Lack of communication between staff 
and students 


.31 


(B 1 B V -.23) 


3a 


Lack of adequate contacts with out- 
side resource groups (e,g., unlver- 
sttles» labs^ consultants^ etc.) 


.26 


(B 1 .39, B II ,25) 


39 


Unwillingness of resource groups 
to help us revise or adapt the 
Innovat Ion 


.24 


(B 1 .49, 

P 1 1 1 -.26) 1 


3p 


Lack oF coordination and teamwork 
within the school system 


.23 


U I .69) 


3r 


Inadequacy of school plant* facil- 
ities^ equipment* or supplies 


.21 


(B V .38, B 1 .52, 
B II .28) 




Disorganization of the planning and 
Implementation efforts 


.21 


(B 1 .S6) 


3J 


Shortage of funds allocated for 
the Innovation 


.20 


(B n .57, B 1 .^3) 



The remaining three barrier factors are Interesting but puzzling and 
difficult both to label and to Interprets B III seems to show a fusion of 
two logically separate ideas* contact with and utilization of outsiders, and 
concern for students. Items 3n and 3c suggest a studenf-centered concern. 
Apparently those who express this concern most strongly are also MkeW to be 
concerned with outslderSf especially other systems. The Item does not clearly 
correspond to any of the six coriceptual clusters derived from the literature 
survey. 
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TABLE 8.22 
BARftlER FACTOR IV: TEACHER-6LAHE 



Question if 


1 tem 


LoadI ng 


Load ings on Other 
Factors > . 20 




Trustratton and difficulty encoun- 
fflred bv teachfirS and/or relevant 
Staff in trying to adopt 


.38 


(B 1 .66) 


2e 


Selecting a competent staff to 
Inplenent change 


-.28 


(P 1 1 ,32> P 1 ,31 


31 


Unwillingness of teachers and other 
school personnel to change their 
behavior or listen to new ideas 


.26 


(B 1 .77) 


31 


Feeling by teachers and staff 
that the Innovation would have 
little benefit for them to their work 


,19 


(8 t .72) 


2k 


Adequate diagnosis of the real 
educational need 


-J8 


(P 11 .'t3i P 1 .28 


2g 


Utilizing a number of different 
nedta to get the new Ideas across 




(P 1 1 .3'ti P 1 .2'i 


3a 


Lack of adequate contacts with out* 
side resource groups (e*g,> univer- 
sities, labs, consultants, etc.) 




(8 1 .39. Bill .2 
B II .25) 


3n 


Frustration and difficulty encoun- 
tered by students during the 
adoption process 


,16 


(Bill .57, B 1 .3 


2r 


Involvement of Informal leaders 
of opinion inside the schools 




(P 1 .39, P III 
P IV -.20) -Ji> 





Factor BIV (Table 8,22) Is clearly focused on teacher skills and perceived 
characteristics^ and seems to reflect the jydgnent of some superintendents that 
their problems with the Innovation reflected teacher shortcomings of one sort 
or another. However, the Item is not a strong one and contains no pure Items. 
(This was the eighth of nine factors extracted from the matrU, BV is the ninth.) 

(insert Table 8.23 here) 
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The last and weakest of the factors in our analysis Is shown tn Table 8.23. 
It seems to be focused primarily orh the one Item related to facilities and 



I 
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TABLE 8.23 
BARRIER FACTOR V: STRUCTURAL OPENNESS 



Question S 


Item 


Loading 


L^ad ings on Other 
Factors > .20 




1 ntio6<)Udcy oT s cnoo i pidntf tdciiities, 
cqulpmentf or supplies 


.38 


(B 


1 .32, B II 
III .21) 


.28. 




ni^iQiiY s cnoo 1 ^yscefii scruciur^ 
and bureaucracy 


,27 


(B 


1 .SS) 




3c 


lack of communicatton between staff 
and students 


-,23 


CD CD 


1 

Ml .30) 




3J 


Shortage of funds allocated for 
the i nnovat ion 




(B 
B 


1 1 .57, B 1 
Itt .20) 


.29, 


2n 


Creating awareness of the need tor 
change 


.19 


(P 
P 


1 V - . 30 f 

tt .31, P 1 


.29) 


2q 


Resolution of Interpersonal con- 
flicts 


-.19 


tP 


IV P t 


.32) 


3e 


Staff's lack of precise information 
about the i nnovat ton 


-.19 


(B 


1 .81) 




3g 


Unwillingness of resource groups to 
help us revise or adapt the innova^ 
t ion 


.18 


CD CD 


1 ,k3, P til 
III .2k) 


" J 



measures f^ot the quantity or size {a financial matter in part) but the quality 
and shape. We would guess that this factor is related to the difficulties 
encountered by some districts which tried out innovations in flexible schedul* 
ing^ Individualization, and open school-open classroom, and they found their 
existing school plant physically too limiting. This point also emerges strongly 
In the case study of Troy» Michigan* reported elsewhere In thfs report* 

In sum, we find In the factor analysis of barriers little of what we 
expected to find, There is one strong and pervasive factor related to infor^ 
mation about the innovation which suggests strongly the need for improved 
infomation dissemination cp2d utilization mech<:mism^ There is a second clear 
factor related to financial support which !s mostly independent of the first. 
There is a third and weaker factor reflecting a concern for better linkage to 
both students and thetr needs a nd to outsiders. And finally^ there are two 
rather feeble and Impure factors concerned with teacher behaviors and school 
structured openness which might have been left uninterpreted, 
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OOTER NINE; $00)1 DISTRia RESOURCES - UTILIZATION AND PaiCY 

U.S. school districts vary widely In the amount of resources they Ccsn 
bring to bear on bebalf of innovation. This chapter reports on o number 
of such resources; monetary, human. Informational and material. 

Table 9tl lists responses to l6 ''resource" Items rank ordered by amount 
of use for representative districts. They sre divided Into the two categories 
of "internal" and '^external/' to contrast those Items which can be generated 
from within the district from those which represent or require Involvement of 
outside personnel or outside (state^ federal » atid private) funding sources. 



(insert Table 9- 1 here) 



The <ilstinction Is somewhat artificial In that use of "Internal" human 
resources may require "external** financial resources and vice versa; further*^ 
more multiple configurations of 'MnternaT^ and "oxtornal" resources are often 
required to Innovate successfully. 

Nevertheless the. table generates some Interesting coinparlsons. First of 
a))t very large districts are consistently higher users of external resources 
of all klndSt Secondlyf almost all Interna! resources with the exception of 
"student discussion^ and Idea presentations^' are used more frequently than 
external. Among the external ltems> those associated with expert personnel 
tnformatlonf and ntaterlats r^nk well below the flnanclalt 

Table 9.2 shows a further break"down of representative districts by 
size. Scanning the rows of this table we can see that few of these resource 
Items are related In a simple linear fashion to district s(ze. Exceptions 
could be "curriculum Supervisors/* "unspecified federal programs," and '*EftlC." 
However several other items are clearly associated with size to a significant 
degree* 



(insert Table 9 2 here) 



Convincing as these size data are, they do not tell us about resource 
ut i 1 1 zatlon per pupf I . It might we I I be that if we cou Id correct for s i ze ^ 
the proportional utilization of resources would be exactly reversed with 
smallest districts providing most and the largest leastl There is no direct 
method for us to make such a calculation with the data fn hand. 

Table 9»3 shows tive resource Items on which we found significant re*^ 
glonal differences. We note that the Great Lakes states fare particularly 
poorly in the use of external resourceSf ranking lowest In ESEft Title I, 
sea's and ERtC^and second lowest on Regional Labs. The fact that New England 
and the Great Lakes ranked lowest on use of Labs may be related to the absence 
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TABIE 9.1 

USE OF INTERNAl ANO EXTERNAL RESOURCES 





Districts <80J)00 


Districts A 


80,000 




Not 
Aval lable 
F reQ . 


Ava n - 
ab1o 


Mean* Use 

whero 
Aval 1ab le 


Not 
Aval Ia1>1 e 
F r*e<|^. 


Avail- 
able 
Freq. 1 


Mean'^ Ui 
where 
Aval lab 


Internal Resources 














). Teacher discussions and 
Idea presentations 


(2) 


(305) 


(|.28 




(29) 


k.ol 


2, In-service training 




(308) 


(|. 17 




(28) 


'•.'•3 


3- Curriculum supervisors 












'*.57 


LLcrary r ac \ i i lies 


(1) 


(300) 


3.82 




(28) 


^ < c>z 


5< Research-evaluation 
office and staff 


m) 


(251) 


3.68 




(28) 


k.W 


6, MedU specia 1 1 sts and 
centers 




(288) 


3.68 




(28) 


3.89 


7. Student discussions and 
idea presentations 


— 


(303) 


3.25 


— 


(28) 


3.29 


External Resources 














and services 


(5) 




^ 81t 




(26) 


'•.15 




(0 


(299) 






(28) 




3, ESEA Title III programs 


(n) 


(283) 


3.'*2 


— 


(27) 


[ It nn 


Federal programs (un- 
spec 1 r t e a ^ 










(26) 


4 i u u 


CO 1 f eges 






^ 16 




(27) 


3.,S 


t ions 




(292) 


2.72 




(27) 


3.15 


7, ERIC 


117) 


1249) 


2,39 




(26) 


3.27 


8i USOE re9 lona 1 educat fona f 
laboratories 


(19) 


(26M 


2^9 


(2) 


(2i*) 


2.75 


9< Foundations and other 
private programs 


(19) 


(271) 


1,95 


(2) 


(23) 


1 

















AHeans are computed according to the following scale: 

Nnever; 2«verY Infrequently; 3''OCcasional ly; itafrequently; 5''Very frequently 
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TABLE 9.2 

USE OF INTERNAL AND EXTERNAL RESOURCES BY DISTRICT SIZE 

MEAN SCORES^ 



SIZE CATEGORIES 





t ■ 

299 
N«6 

Heart 


Mean 


'•.999 
N-55 

near) 


9.999 

N-S7 

ne3n 


21I.999 

N-77 

Li A 4l n 

Mean 


0 C A^^-> 
2 D ^UVJVJ 

79.999 
N-56 

nean 


v/r AAA u 

h over u 
N*3I fl 

M a A II 

neon II 


S(9. 
Level 


Internal Resources 


















1- Teacher discussions and 
Idea presentat tons - 


it. 33 


11.31 


i).3l 


11.19 


4.24 


4.38 


4,07 


NS 


2- In'servtce training 


3.00 


3.90 


li.l5 


3.97 




4.42 


4.43 


.00005 


3. Curriculum supervisors 


2,25 


3.30 


3.98 


'1.18 


4,30 


^■55 




.00005 


4. Library fact 1 1 ties 


3.3'« 


3.72 


3.15 


3. 16 


4.n 


3.97 


3.82 


NS 


5. ReSearch<^evaluat Ion 
off 1 ce and staff 


2.75 


3.i(3 


3.50 


3.31 


4.11 


4.04 


4.1) 

1 

1 

J ■ 0? 


.01 


6« Media specialists and 
cen t ers 


9 riri 

£. n UU 


1? 1 4^ 


1 L7 






1 




7- Student discussions and 
1 oed presencdx i ons 


2 . 7U 






J ■ 1 7 




1 




nn 1 


txtorna i Resources 














1 




1 . ESEA Title I programs 
and serv 1 c6S 


H r UU 








^ Q9 




II K 


1 

A 


2, State education agency 


2, 17 


3.'«3 


3.77 


3.5it 


3<&2 


3.5ii 


3.&1) 


.ooi. 


3i ESEA Title III programs 
an<i serv i ces 




j .u/ 


^ li A 
J 1 4U 


J ■ J J 


1 ti^ 


1 on 


li 00 


. up 


Federal programs (un- 
spec 1 T i eo } 




2 ■ 7^J 


^ ^ 7 




1 fi7 


^ 7fi 


L on 

T . UU 


Oaaac 


5- Universities and 
coll eges 


1 . 2u 


£ 1 /D 


^ OA 


1 A 7 








« U JUU? 


6- Professional associa- 
tions 


1 .83 


2.36 


2.75 


2.70 


3.02 


2.81( 


3.15 ' 


.05 


7. ERIC 


1 .00 


1.82 


2.2't 


2.28 


2.79 


2.85 


3.27 


.000! 


8< USOE regional educational 
laboratories 


1.25 


K6I 


2.13 


2.!9 


2.56 


2.52 


2.75 


.0001 


9. Foundations and other 
1 pr (vate programs 


1 .00 


\M 


1.93 


1.811 


2. Ill 


2.25 


2.57 


.001 



^Mean scores are computed on the basis of the number of districts responding to 
each Item; may be less than or equal to the given for each size category. 
Scoring scale: l^nevers 2*»very Infrequently; 3=occastonal ly; 4*f requently; 
5=very frequently 

O 
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TABLE 9.3 

USE OF SELECTEO INTERNAL ANO EXTERNAL RESOURCES BY REGION 

OISTRICTS<80,000 
(Significant Olfferences Only) 
MEAN SCORES 



Resource 



Region 


Cur r Iculum 
Supervisors 
Kean 


ESEA 
Title 1 
Mean 


State Ed. 
Agency 
Hean 


ERIC 
Hean 


Reg lonal 
Ed. l6b% 
Mean 


New England 


3.70 


3.90 


3.79 


2.55 


1.53 


Mid East 




3.9'! 


3.6't 


2.I13 


2.50 


Great Lakes 




3'51 


3.33 


1 .88 


1 .72 


South East 


^i.SO 


ii.II 


3.95 


2.38 


2.2S 


Plains 


3.59 


3.Sl( 


3. '13 


2.36 


2. Oil 


Rocky Mount a 1 ns 


t 1 1 


^ fit 

3 .91 




2 I 0/ 


2. $0 


South West 


I1.I8 


li.OO 


3.92 


2.39 


2.39 


Far West 


I1.O3 


3.78 


3.8S 


2.95 


2. SO 


Total 


k.OS 


3.8I1 


3.55 


2.39 


2. 19 


Significance Level 
(chl-square test) 


P <.02 


P <.05 


p <.002 


P<.02 


p< .02 



of Labs In both regions. One New England Lab and two Great Lakes Labs were 
terminated In the late The Far West which Is currently served by 

three large and highly reputed labs (Northwest In Portland, Far West In San 
Francisco, and South West In Los Angeles) also rates highest In lab utllt2a' 
t ion. 

Wd also elicited information on a few administrative and personnel 
practices which Vt/e suspected might relate to school district capacity and 
readiness to Innovate. Table d.'J presents a summary of this data rank ordered 
by frequency of practice for representative districts. Staff travel Is usually 
paid by most districts; lay advisory groups are usual policy for nearly half 
of all districts and used In special cases for most others. ^'Sabbatical leaves" 
seems to be an all or none matter. 



(insert Table ^.k here) 
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Table 9-5 shows a break-down on policies by sl^e including the very large 
districts. Three Items show significant differences but the relatioshlp is 



TABLE 9.(t 
POLICIES PRACTICEO 
"To what extent does yow system utilize 
the following policfos and procedures?" 
(Representative Districts) 





Frcq* 


Never 

(■) 


Very 
Rarely 


1 n 

special 
Cdses 


i' 

Usual 
ro \ icy 


Tota 1 

% 


X 


Pay staff travel 


(309) 


% 
1 


3 


13 


83 


100 


3.786t( 


Lay advisory groups (com* 
munlty» minority, parents) 


(30i») 


1) 


7 


1*2 


^7 


100 


3.322/1 


Sabbat teal leaves 


(301) 


38 


10 


12 


1*0 


too 


2. 531*9 


Staff tul t ton^pald courses 


(303) 


28 


>.U 


26 


21 


100 


2.3993 


Service awards 


(296) 


51 


23 


19 


7 


100 


1 .8209 



only linear for ''sabbatical leaves,*' Lay advisory groups are used equally 
frequently in the three largest size categories; payment of staff trave) Is 
usual policy for all but the tiniest, perhaps for understandable reasons* 



TABLE 9<5 
POLICIES PRACTICED 8Y OlSTRiCT SIZE 
MEAN SCORES^v 



District Size 



Pol icy 


t- 

299 
N=6 
Mean 


300- 
2,^99 
N»7l 
Mean 


2,500- 
t(,999 
N=55 
Mean 


5,000- 
9,999 
N-57 
Mean 


10,000- 
24,999 

N=77 

Mean 


25,000- 
79,999 

N=56 

Mean 


80,000 1 
6 over 

N-31 

Mean 


Sig. 
Level 

Cx2} 


- 

Pay staff travel 


2.33 


3.74 


3.81 


3,89 


3.83 


3.83 


3.75 


. 00005 


Lay advisory groups 


2.83 


2.9^1 


3.28 


3.27 


3.52 


3.67 


3.54 


.0003 


Sabbatical leaves 


1 .00 


2. 12 


2.00 


2.65 


2.96 


3.06 


3.26 


. 00005 


Staff tuttion-pald 
courses 


2.17 


2.30 


2,42 


2,i*7 


2.41 


2.45 


2,54 


MS 


Service awards 


1.17 


1 .80 


1 ,92 


1.74 


1,83 


1.88 


2.28 


MS 



-Mean scores are computed on the basis of the number of districts responding to each 
item; these may be less than or equal to the given for each size category. 
Scoring scale: l=never; 2=very rarely; 3=ln special cases; *4=usual policy 
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Slgnlflcant regional differences are Indicated In Table 9.6, Tuition 
paid courses and sabbaticals are apparently a luxury primarily enjoyed In the 
Northeast, perhaps related to the high per pupil expenditures In these regions. 



TABLE 9.6 
POLICIES PRACTICED BY REGION 
DISTRICTS < 80,000 
MEAN SCORES* 



Pol Icy 



Region 


ray ^La(T 

Travel 
Mean 


u a y f\o V 1 9 

ory Croups 
Mean 


Leaves 
Mean 


Til t t- tnn- 

Paid Courses 
Mean 


iorv I ce 
Awards 
Mftan 


New England (N-2M 


3.88 


3.30 


?'.33 


2^ 


2.09 


Mid East (N=52) 


3.82 


3.30 


?-.3l, 


2.88 


1.81 


Great Lakes (N«68) 


3.86 


3,23 


2,37 


2.33 


1.68 


South East 


3.80 


3. '•9 


1.93 


2.16 


).66 


Plains (N-32) 


3.6li 


2.93 


2. 18 


1.93 


1.75 


Rocky Mountains 
tN-12) 


3.ii5 


2.91 


2.36 


2.18 


1.91 


South West (N=25) 


3.80 


3.35 


2.Dd 


2.2't 


2.56 


Far West (N=it2) 


3.7'« 


3.60 


2.85 


2.55 


1.70 


S Ign If Icance Level 
(cht-square test) 


NS 


p <.0\ 


p (.0001 


p <.0000 5 


P <.01 



vfc l=never; 2»very rarely; B^ln special cases; ^-usual policy 



In summary. It appears that a large vartaty of resource and policy options 
can be more easily exercised by larger districts than smaller ones. However^ 
such Inequities might disappear If resource availability and use were computed 
on a per pupil basts. While there are also a number of regional differences^ 
they do not follow any one consistent pattern suggest 1 ng* that one region has 
more of everything than another region. We also note a greater use of Internal 
than external resources of all klnds^ and this Is a pattern we have seen re-* 
pea ted from ear 1 ler chapters In which resource ut 1 1 1 za t Ion was di scussed In 
the context of the showcase Innovation exclusively. We wM 1 reserve for the 
next chapter a consideration of how resource utilization variables relate to 
a general measure of district tnnovat tvaness. 
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CHAPTER Ml m CORREIATCS OF INNOVATIVENESS 



Up to this point I we have avotded ^ny presentat I on wh 1 ch sets up some 
districts as bt\ng superior to others on any qualitative dimension, In 
this chapter, with some trepidation, we will depart from thet practice by con* 
structing a variable libelled nnovat 1 veness<* and using It as a kind of outcome 
criterion* However, before presenting this analyslsi several limitations on 
Interpretation must be firmly understood, rirstp we are dealing here ex^ 
cluslvely with voluntary self^report from one Individual representing hts 
district. Hence, there are multiple opportunities for error from at least 
the following potential sources: 

(1) the respondent exaggerates the true number of "Innovations^' 
to make his district look good. 

(2) the respondent forgets some of the innovations that took 
p lace. 

(3) the respon<ient lists separately two or more items which are 
really aspects of one Innovation. 

ik) the respondent is not aware of or has no access to all the 
innovations that have taken place, 

(5) the respondent Includes Innovations from more than one year. 

(6) the questions as stated do not elicit appropriate responses, 

(7) records on Innovations which reach the central office give 
a false picture of what real 1 y happened, 

Secondlyf regardless of the validity of the self-report measure, a score 
of **lnnov»tlveness" cannot be equated with either "productivity^' or "improvement" 
in school district wei1*betng or the well-being of i^tudents, 

A third limitation which shouid be placed on Interpretation of this 
analysis stems from the Indirectness of the measure. The questionnaire's 
prime emphasis was on one Innovation and the processes and outcomes surrounding 
it, No i ndicat ion was g Iven that a score of " i nnovat I veness would be derived 
from any question. The question which we ended up using for this purpose was 
headed, "Other areas tn which the school district has been innovating in the 
last school year (1970'71)*" indeed, we were very uncertain, ourselves, about 
the utility of this 1 nst rumen t to get at such a measure. 

Nevertheless, it was deemed desirable to explore a number of approaches 
to measure outcomes and to make tentative comparisons with a number of pre^ 
sumably relevant school district characteristics. We have gone through 
this excerctse partly out of curiosity, partly to gain further Insight Into 
the theoretical and empirfcal dimensions discussed in Chapter Ctght, and part^ 
1y to provide for the National Institute of Education some indication of the 
potential value of future studies using nnovat i veness" measures. 
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A. HOW THE MEASURE OF INNOVATIVENESS WAS DERIVED 

In Chapter Three we reported at length on the findings f rom ques t Ions of 
the survey which ^sked respondents to Identify thai r "most significant Innova- 
tions" of the 1970-71 school year In six opan-anded categories* The question 
yielded an overwhelming rasponse far bayond our axpactat tons . The mean num^" 
ber of Innovations reported was 9-0 > with a substantial variance. The pattern 
of responses Is Illustrated In Figure 1. As the figure shows, the distribu- 
tion is skewed with a long tall stretching out at the upper end. 

Since our Intent was to develop an Index based on total nurriber of Innova- 
tions* this distribution represents a composite of responses to Question 5 
and Question 1^ (the *'shovJcase'' Innovation)* We chose to exclude from our 
analysis five cases In which noi innovation was reported In response to either 
question, re^isonlng that respondents may have either misinterpreted the question 
or have rejected that aspect of the questionnaire. We did not feet justified 
In scoring this as a legitimate ''none'* response without further supporting 
evldence- 

Because of the skew In the di s tr ibut Ion» we further chose to transform 
the scores using a logarithmic transformation formula* This had the effect of 
stretching the lower end of the distribution dnd contracting the higher end; 
the greater symmetry thus achieved did not Change the relative position of any 
of the scores but made them more suitable for the analysis of linear relation* 
ships to other variables (via product moment correlations)* This transformation 
also Seemed appropriate on logical grounds; I-e.^ differences et the low end 
of the distribution (e*g., between one Innovetlon reported and five) would 
seem to indicate more significant Inte r-d I s tri Ct discrepancies on an underlying 
dimension of Innovatlveness than differences at the high end (e«g.f between 
31 Innovations reported and 3S) . 



B- HOW STATISTICS SHOUlO BE INTERPRETED 

The statistic used in all cases is the Pearson product-moment correlation 
which measures the strength of a linear relationship between two variables on 
a scale from +1-00 (perfect positive relationship-differences on one variable 
are completely accountable from differences on the other) to *l*00 (perfect 
inverse relationship)* In all cases» significance tests using parametric 
methods were made only of the null hypothesis^ 1*e.> that the true relation- 
ship In the population from which we were sampling was 0.00. Because of the 
relatively large sample size this meant that a correlation of very low 
magnitude (e,g.» ,11) could be descrl bed .as ,"s 1 gntf I cant'^ at the .05 proba* 
bility level, in layman*s terms what this means Is that there Is some rela- 
tionship between the two variables* and even though it appears to be very 
weak» there is only one chance In twenty that the true relatfonship In the 



^In the few cases where respondents repeated the ^'showcase" innovation in 
their inventory listing, we were careful not to count It twice. 
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FtGURE 10. I 
INNOVATIVENESS 

{Raw Sum of Responses to Question #5 by Each District plus One 
for Every Kon-Redundant Response to Question #l) 
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population is non-existent. A correlation of this magnitude signifies that 
only a little more than one percent of the variance in one variable can be 
explained by Its rel at*lonsh Ip to the others. ^ 



CORRELATIONS WITH BASIC SCHOOL DiSTRICT CHARACTERISTICS 

It is evident from Table lOJ that there are some significant relation- 
ships between our Innovat i veness score and other variables. The strongest 



TABLE 10. I 

INNOVATiVENESS X SCHOOL DISTRICT CHARACTERISTICS 



Correlat ion wl th Innovat tveness 







Zero 


Order 


Si Ze Control led 


Character ist ic 


N* 


r 


(Sl5. Level L 


r 


(Slg.Leve 


Number of pupt 1 s (s\ze) 




.27 


(.001) 






Per pupil expenditure 


298 


.114 


(.02) 


.18 


(.01) 


Pupi I'teacher ratio 


299 


.00 


NS , 


-.10 


(.08) 


Pupl l-admlnlsLrator ratio 


275 


.08 


NS 


.03 


NS 


Percent of grads In 4 year 
col lege 


2(>h 


.08 


NS 


.09 


(.10) 


Percent of grads in non- 
degree vocational/technical 
t rai ning 


233 


-.08 


NS 


-.02 


NS 


Five year enrollment change 


332 


-.07 


NS 


-.02 


NS 


Five year change In per pupil 
expenditure 


327 


.04 


NS 


.05 


NS 



^Each correlation is computed on the basts of actual responses to that Item 

and only when a complete response is aval lable for both variables, in al I cases 

maximum N for i nnova t 1 veness is 3^8. 



relationship of all Is to the ubiquitous "•size"" factor: the larger the districts^ 
the more Items they listed as "'innovations" In response to our survey. In- 
terestlngly> of course^ as noted In earlier chapters > we do not know whether 
there are more innovations on a per pupi 1 bas I s in the I argeV 13 i st r i cts * In 
O any case, this factor Is so pervasive that we chose to reckon its influence 
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more carefully In Interpreting other re I at lonsh I ps < Hence for all o ner 
variables two correlations were cdiiputed, one which Ignored the ef^ ots of 
size ("zero order'O and a second In which size effects were adjusted for and 
statistically held constant (partial correlation controlling on size). 

The adjustment reveals few dramatic changes In Table 10.1 » however. 
Per pupil expenditure becomes more salient, suggesting that this factor 
affects Innovatlveness relatively Independently of size, and "p^P' 1'teacher 
ratio** emerges as a very slight possible correlate (l<e., the more pupi^ls 
per teacher > the fewer Innovat Ions) . 

We had expected that the percentage uf graduates gofng on to four year 
colleges would be some Index of both affluence and academic excel lence^ 
suggesting a high capacity for Innovatlveness^ but the relationship, If anyi 
Is tenuous* 

Finally^ we had expected that enrollment or financial changes would affect 
Innovat I veness » either as unfreezing or stabilizing Influences. Whatever 
the real re 1 a t tonsh i p » none emerged In our analysis. >^ 



CORRELATIONS WITH RESOURCES AND POLICIES 

Several Interesting and Important relationships emerged when the variables 
considered In Chapter Nine were compared with 1 nnovat 1 veness Table 10.2 
te I Is thft story. 

(insert Table 10.2 here) 



Among inside resourcesi In-service training seems to stand out as most 
related to 1 nnovat I veness. fol lowed by media centers and curriculum specialists, 
resources which may be functionally related to in-service training capacity. 
Student involvement seems to have no relationship^ nor does it appear that 
the existence of a school research office does much to spur Innovations. This 
latter finding confirms a report by Kosher which had noted the Inadequacy 
of such offices as stimulators of educational reform (Hosher^ I968) . 

Among outsfde sourcesi those providing information (rather than financial 
or other types of support) seem to stand out, e.g.^ un 1 vers 1 1 1 es » ERIC, and 
the Regional Educational Laborator tes< Such findings would happily confirm 
theorelica] assumptions about information resource linkage and Innovating. 



^These variables were measured on a 3 point scale of;decrcase (l) - no change (2) - 
Increase {I) . 
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TABLE 10.2 
INNOVATIVENESS X RESOURCES AND POLICIES 



I tem 



Mean 
Utll I- 
zat Ion* 



Correlation with I nnovat Iveness 



Zero Order 
; (Slg>Level) 



Size Controlled 
(Slg>Lev 



INTERNAL RESOURCES 



Teacher discussions t Idea 
presentations 

In-service training program 
Curriculum supervisors 
Library facl 1 Ittes 
Research and evaluation 
office or staff 
Media special i sts or 
centers 
Student discussions 6 Idea 
resentat Ions 



Ail Inside resources 



331 
333 
295 
325 

278 

315 
328 



250" 



tt.27 

3.83 
3.73 
3.70 
3.26 



.06 
.25 
.19 
.13 

.08 

.20 

.Ot> 



TIT 



.19 



NS 

(.001) 
(.001) 
(.03) 

NS 

( . 00 1 ) 

_NS 

TTooiir 



.01 
.13 
.13 
.05 

.03 

.17 

■.Oil 



MS 
(.03) 
(.03) 

NS 

NS 
(.01) 
NS 



T02T 



EXTERNAL RESOURCES 



ESEA Title I projects or 

serv! ces 
State Education Agency 

servl ces 
ESEA Title I I I projects or 

servi ces 
Other federally funded pro' 

grams and services 
Universities and colleges 
Professional associations 
ERIC 

USOE supported regional 
educat lona I laborator I es 
Foundations and other pri- 
vate programs 



320 

321) 

308 

303 
321 
317 
273 

286 
293 



3.86 

3.55 

3.'t5 

3.36 
3.21 
2.75 
2.1i7 

2.23 

2.00 



.08 

.06 

.13 

.13 
.19 
.09 
.19 

.19 



NS 

NS 

(.03) 

(.03) 
(.001) 
NS 
(.002) 

(.002) 
_L02L 



.08 

.00 

.02 

.Oil 
.10 
.03 
.08 

.10 

.12 



NS 

NS 

NS 

NS 
(.08) 
NS 
NS 

(.08) 

(.03) 



All external resources 



All resources combined 



2 1(0 



To^ 



.15 



TToir 



10 



31 



(.08) 



POLICIES 



Pay staff travel 
Lay advisory groups (com- 
munity, minority, parents) 
Sabbatical leaves 
Staff tuition-paid courses 
Service awards 



333 

328 
325 
325 
317 



3.79 

3. .31. 
2.60 
2.1)2 
1.8S 



.10 

.19 
.11) 
.01 
.01. 



(.07) 

(.001) 
(.02) 
NS 
NS 



.06 

.12 
.05 
.02 
.03 



NS 

(.03) 
NS 
NS 
NS 



*F"or resources: l"never; 5"very frequently. 
For policies; l=never; lt*i^sual policy. 
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However, our enthusiasm for these findings has to be tempered by a "^or 
fact emerging from the study; namely^ that many of these resource utilization 
proclivltes could be associated with the size of the district. Sed^ , all 
reletlonshlps of Innovetlveness to outside resource utillzetlon s^em to be 
conditioned by district size. In fect» a combined score on all outside re* 
sources shows e nearly zero correlation. On the other hand- some Inside re* 
sources hold up» notably ''media specialists and centers*'; the combined Index 
of Inside resources also appears to have a weak but statistically significant 
relationship to the 1 nnovat iveness measure. 

Policy Items suffer the same fate. Staff travel and sabbatical leaves 
are presumably supported by school districts far the very purpose of self" 
renewal and allowing contact with new Ideas; these are also luxuries which larger 
districts can afford more often. Controlling for size, however, no relation- 
ship ts apparent. On the other hand» the use of lay advisory groups does seem 
to make a difference regardless of slze> a fact supportive of community 1 1 nkage 
as a factor In Innovation (see again discussion of linkage In Chapter Eight) . 



CDRRELATIDNS WITH MEDIA USE 

In Chapter Seven, we proposed a number of relationships between media 
use» district size, and the difficulty of financing new programs; but we did 
not consider the variable of I nnovat I veness as such. Presumably, a district 
which innovates a great deal has an equally great need to communicate among 
themselves and to their community about what they are doing. The zero order 
correlations of Table ID. 3 confirm this reasoning. The use of three of five 
media types are significantly related to I nnovat i veness and the other two are 
at least dl rect tonal ly suggestive. 



TABLE 10.3 
iNtJOVATlVENESS X MEDIA USE 









Correl at ion w 


th Innovativeness 


Med 1 urn 


U 


Mean A 
Ut 1 1 Izat ion 


Zero 

r 


Drder 
(Siq. Level) 


Size 
r 


Control led 
(SIg. Level) 


Loca} Newspaper 


330 


U,2U 


.15 


(.00 


.08 


NS 


Pub) ic Meetings 


326 


3.28 


.U 


(.02) • 


.00 


NS 


Newsletters 


32 2 


3.27 


.09 


(.10) 


.01 


r4S 


Local Radio 


317 


3.05 


.07 


NS 


-.03 


NS 


Cfecal Television 


293 


2.20 


.16 


(.005) 


-.01 


NS 



*l=very rarely or never; 2=once or twice a year; 3=qu<!rterly; J4=monthly; 5=weekly 
or (nore often 
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However^ all these Items are evidently Intertwined wl th district 
sl2e, Only use of the 'Mocal newspaper" has even the suggestion of an 
independent relationship to the criterion. 


F, £5BR£lATIj£iHS ViiTK MEASURES OF DISCONTENT 




Varlour^ change theorists have proposed the need for unrest* crisis* 
conflict, or disequilibrium as the necessary precondition for changei and 
we have observed In Chapter Eight that a number of school district superin- 
tendents are sympathetic to this view (Procedure Factor IV: '^Confllct- 
Linkage^*)' If they are right there should be a relationship between various 
"discontent** measures and Innovattveness. 




TABLE 10. t» 
INMOVATIVENESS X DISCONTENT 










Correlation with t nnovat 1 veness 


1 tem 


N 


Mean 
LeveH 


Zero Order 
r (Stg, Level) 


Size Controlled 
r (S Ig, Level 


CU l2en support for 
financing new pro* 
grams 


317 


2,61 


,03 NS 


.01 MS 


CI t 1 2en support for 
financing existing 
operations 


32? 


2,33 


.01 NS 


.Oil NS 


Community group pro" 
tests 


323 


1 .70 


.17 (.002) 


.05 NS 


Student unrest 


32;i 


\M 


.13 (.03) 


-,03 KS 


Teacher strikes and 
demonst rat Ions 


329 


1.10 


1 .12 (.03) 


.11 (.05) 



^For financing Items: l-no difficulty; 5=great difficulty. 
For other events; 1-never; 2=once (In last year); 3"nf>ore than once, 



Table 10.^ gives only minimal support to the hypothesis. Community and 
student protests are significantly correlated wi th innovat Iveness j but once ^ 
again sl^e of the district Is implicated, Teacher strikes and demonstrations, 
on the other hand, do seem to pronr>ote some amount of innovation regardless 
of dist r I ct si ze. 
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G< THE SHOWCASE INNOVATION PROCESS AS A PREDICTOR OF GENERAL tNHOVr ; , .h e ^? 

We suspected that districts which showed a propensity for one or another 
strategy of Innovation would also show differing frequenc ies of innovative* 
ness. Similarly^ we guessed that complaints about one type of barrier over 
another might predict to differing levels of general tnnovatlveness. We did 
not, hovt^ever^ approach this data with specific directional hypotheses in 
mlnd< In fact, we night have suspected that any_ procedure reported would have 
fostered general Innovatlveness while almost an)r^ barrier reported would have 
Inhibited Innovatlveness. The resuttf can therefore be allowed to speak for 
themselves . 

To make comparisons with our earlier presentation clearer^ the correla* 
tlons win be offered for these Items clustered according to the einpirlcal 
factors which emerged and were discussed In Chapter Eighth 



TA8LE 10<5 

INNOVATIVENESS X PARTI Ci PATi VE PROBLEM SOLVING 
(procedure Factor 1) 







Factor 


Correlation wit 


h Innovatlveness 


i tem 


N 


Loading 
on Pt 


Zero Order 
r (Sig^.Level) 


Size 
r 


Cont rol led 
(Slg.levfil) 


Maximizing chances of 
participation by ^3ny 
groups 


332 




.17 


(.005) 


.16 


(.005) 


Finding shared values 
as a basis for working 


325 


.61 


.06 


NS 


.07 


NS 


Provi ding a cl Ima te 
conducive to sharing 
ideas 


338 


.60 


.15 


(.005) 


.10 


(.10) 


Stress i ng seif hel p 
by the users of the 
Fnnovat Ion 


332 


.58 


.16 


(.005) 


.15 


(.005) 


Mean r for Pi 


X 


X 


.11) 


.12 
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Three of the four items on PI seem to be related to innovatlveness while 
one is not. All these relationships are slightly weakened when size is 
controlled but the general pattern remains clear and consistent: a superintendent's 
ideolo9y towards chaage as a participative probleni solving process seems to be 
conducive to innovation. 



TABLE 10.6 
INNOVATIVENESS X ftD&D EMPHASIS 
(Procedure factor 1 1 ) 







Factor 




Correlation with 


Innovdtlveness 




N 


Pf 1 
Loading 


Zero Order 
r (SIg. Level) 


Size 
r 


Cont rot led 
(SI g,Leve 


Systematic evaluation 


337 


.6(t 


-.07 


NS 


-.13 


(.03) 


Sol id research base 


330 


.6t> 


.07 


NS 


.06 


NS 


Systematic planning 


338 


.614 


.07 


NS 


.01* 


NS 


Adequate definition of 
object i ves 


337 


.60 


.01* 


NS 


-.03 


NS 


Mean r for Pit 


X 


X 


.03 


-.02 



Procedure factor II tells a quite different story. Stress on an RD&D 
approach seems to do nothing to foster hFgh Innovation frequency, la fact* 
emphasis on evaluation appears to have a dampening effect. Hindsight allocs 
us to speculate on why this might be so: evaluations can ue seen as a kind 
of police function and the tougher It Is the mo/e likely it Is to speak out 
on the negative side; hence^ there may be a tendency to take fe\4er risks on 
new things. On the other hand> innovations undertaken may be of higher 
quality under these circumstances and could have more impact and more long 
term benefit. Our data don't extend far enough to give any evidence on 
these proposi tlons^ pro or con. 



TABLE 10.7 
INNOVATIVENESS X STRATEGIC MANIPULATION 
(Procedure factor III) 







Factor 1 


Correlation with 


Innovatlveness ' 


1 tem 


N 


Pill 
Loading | 


Zero Order 
L r (SIg. Level) 


Size Controlled 
r (Sla^.Level 


Participatton by key 
community leaders 


33't 


-.71 


.09 (.09) 


.08 NS 


Taking advantage of 
crisis situations 


32t( 


-.i.7 


.12 (.01*) 


.09 (.09) 


Involvement of Infor- 
mal leaders of opin- 
ion Inside the schools 


333 


-.36 


.to (.07) 


.10 (.07) 
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Strategic manipulation Is apparently a pattern of superlntendei t re- 
sponse which does something to promote Innovations but not much. 



TABLE 10.8 
INNOVATIVENESS X CONFL I CT- LINKAGE 
(procedure Factor IV) 







Factor 


Correlation with 


Innovatlveness 


1 tern 


N 


PIV 
Loading 


Zero 

r 


Order 

(SIg. Level) 


Size 
r 


Cont rol led 
(SIg. Level) 


Conf r^riLdllon of 
differences 




-.69 




(.01) 


.11 


(.05) 


Resolution of Inter- 
personal conf 1 i cts 


327 






( . 00 1 ) 


. 19 


(.001) 


Great Ing awareness 
of the need for 
change 


337 


-.50 


.21 


(.001) 


.18 


(.002) 


Creating awareness of 
alternative solutions 


335 




. 12 


(.03) 


.10 




Provl dl ng a cl (mate 
conducive to risk- 
taking 


335 


-.1*6 


.16 


(.005) 


.13* 


(.02) 


Mean r for PIV 






.17 





Factor PIV seems to have the strongest and most consistent relationship 
to Innovattveness of any of the factors: once again hindsight reasoning can 
serve us well here. Superintendents advocating this cluster of strategies 
seem to be change catalysts; they like to stir things up, to maximize In- 
volvement and stimulation, creating some kind of blossoming buzzing confusion. 
Evidently as a result a host of Innovations pour out* 

The pattern of correlates wlthtn and among the procedure factor Items is very 
consistent and makes logical sense* "Conflict-Linkage" is the most strongly 
related, followed closely by "participative problem solving" and then by 
"strategic manipulation/' All these perspectives seem to do something to 
<*ncourage Innovation, whether or not size Is controlled. Most Interestingly 
the RD&D seems to have no stimulating effect on the number of Innovations and 
indeed a strong emphasis on evaluation may be an Inhibitor. 
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The pattern of findings for '"barriers^' Is not nearly af clear cut < The 
correlates to i nnovatl veness are about as difficult to explain as the factors 
themselves. Most surprising Is the fact that respondents* tendencies to 
report barriers as Important was po$iHvely related to Innovatlveness In 
17 out of the Id Itemsl Hencei apparently there Is an honesty or social 
dasl rabj I Ity factor operating here; the high Innovators are more Ukely to 
own up to the fact that barriers were encountered* The sole exception was 
the Item '*Lack oF contact with other school systems** (r « -*09; p < JO). 

All barrier Items correlates are displayed In Table 10.9 grouped according 
to their clustering on the factor analysis. 

(Insert Table 10.9 here) 



Seemingly the large gef^eral barrUr factor (bO bears some relationship 
to Innovatlveness. The eleven highest loading Items all have a positive 
correlation with 1 nnovattvef^ess and six of these are stgntflcant at least 
at the .05 level. ControUfng on slie reduces thfs only slightly, Factor 
Bit - "CapacIty'*-a!so seems to have a modest bearing on Innovatlveness as 
measured by the barrier Items only. However these findings are also the reverse 
of what one might logically expect, I -e- > those who complained more about lack 
of finances were slightly more likely to report many Innovations, No other 
dramatic findings are revealed Iti this table either from the other B Factors 
or from the residual Items from the procedures list. 



SUMMARY 

In this chapter ati "Innovatlveness" Index composed of a count of all 
Innovations spontaneously reported 6y each respondent was compared with 62 
other variables generated from the questionnaire, using product moment 
correlations. 

To assist in the summary of the many findings reported In this chapter, 
we have constructed Table 10.10. 



(insert Table 10.10 here) 



The strongest correlate to Innovatlveness was found to be "number of 
pup I Is" Cour measure of district s Ize) , for which r * *27* ThI rty- seven 
other variables also had low but statistically significant (minimum p < .05» 
two-tailed test) correlations with the Innovatlveness measure, However, 
when sUe was controlled statistically and the partial correlations computed* 
almost all other correlations j«re reduced In magnitude and only 1$ remained 
significant at the .0$ level. 
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TA6LE 10.9 

INNOVATIVENESS X eARRIERS AND RESIDUAL PROCEDURES 







Core 1 




Correlat Ion wl th 


1 nnr at i veudo 








1 terns on 


Zero Orrfer 


J 1 ze Cont rv 


t ^ A 

\ \ ed 


1 1 em 


N 


Factor 


r 


(S 1 g . Level ) 


r 




. Leve L J 


Staff s lack of precise In* 
















formation ^bout the Inno- 








\ .08) 








vation 


335 


1 .81 


,10 


A O 

t08 






Confusion among staff about 
















the purpose of the Innova- 
















t Ion 


33b 


1 .79 


.07 


NS ! 


.OS 






Unwi 1 1 1 ngness of tedche rs & 
















other school personnel to 
















change or listen to new 
















1 deas 


^ f. 


1 V. 2d 




\ -02) 


1 A 
« lU 




Lack of communication among 










.00 






s taff 


333 


1 77 

1.77 


.13 


(*02) 




Ho 


Feeling by teacher$ t staff 
















that tfie innovation would 
















have 1 tttle benefit for 








(.01) 








them 


332 


! -72 


.15 


. 12 




Lack of coordination h team~ 
















work w I thi n the school 
















system 


331 


1 .69 


.06 


NS 


A f 

.04 




M C 


Frustration & difficulty en- 
















countered by teachers and/ 
















or relevant staff In trying 




\ .b6> 












to adopt 


330 


III ^0 

IV. 3o 


.18 


(.001) 


.16 




f 


Disorganization of the plan- 
















ning and tmplementatton 
















efforts 


33** 


I .66 


.08 


NS 


.06 






Absence of a concerted cam^ 
















Paign to put the new Ideas 
















across 


332 


1 .61 


.01 


NS 


.00 




PI o 


Rigidity of school system 














no 


structure ^ bureaucracy 


334 


1 . 56 


.03 


NS 


.00 




Lack of communication 














(,0^) 


between staff & students 


330 


1 .56 


,13 


(.02) 


.12 




Unwillingness of resource 
















groups to help us revise 










-.Oil 






or adapt 


331 


1 .iig 


.00 


NS 




LI ^ 

NS 


Lack of adequate contacts 
















with outside resource 
















groups \e.g.^ universities^ 




1 .39i 










NS 


labs> consultants* etc.) 


333 


1 1 1 .26 


.02 


NS 


.01* 




Shortage of funds alloca- 














(.03) 


ted for the Innovation 


332 


11.57 


.111 


(.01) 


.12 




Starting out with adequate 
















fltianctal resources to 
















do the job 


33'* 


N-.57 


.06 


NS 


.03 




NS 


Shortage of qualified per- 








(.05) 


.09 






sonnel 


331 


H .111 


.11 




(.10) 
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(Table continued on next 


page) 
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Core 
Items on 
Factor 


Cor rel at Ion wl th 1 


pnovatl venest 


Zero Order 
r (SIg, Level) 


Size Controiied 
r (SIg.Leve 


Frustration and difficulty 
encountered by students 
durtng the adoption pro- 
cess 

Lack of contact with other 
school systems v^ho had 
considered the same 1 nno* 
vat Ion 


328 
330 


til. 57 
111.51 


.06 NS 
1 ".09 (.10) 


.07 NS 
-.07 NS 


Inadequacy of school plants 
fact 1 i t i es ^ equTpmen t , 
or suppl ies 


332 


V.38 


1 i 

.05 NS 


.03 NS 


Selecting a competent 
staff to Implement change 


333 


IV-. 28 


-.01 NS 


-.06 NS 


Uti 1 izing a number of 
different media to get 
the new I dea^ across 

Persistence by tho^e who 
advocate the I nnovat ion 

Adequate diagnosis of the 
real educational need 


336 
336 
337 


/PII-3'*. 
\ Pt.2i* 
f PI. 26. 
\P1L23 
^Pll,i*3. 
\ PI. 28 


.08 NS 
;I2 (.03) 
.05 NS 


.10 (.07) 
.08 NS 
.b3 NS 



TABLE 10.10 "^aS* 
NOTABLE CORRELATES AND KON-CORRELATES OF I NNOVATl VENESS IN A 
NATIONAL SAMPLE OF 353 SCHOOL DISTRICTS: 1370-71 





CORRELATIONS WITH INNOVATIVE- 
NESS SCORES OF EACH DISTRICT 




VArtlA8L£ 


Zero Order 
r jslg.lev. 


District Size 
ControUed 

r 1 sig. 




Number of p^jplls (size) * 
Per pupi 1 expend) ture 

Ut \ 1 1 rwA 1 A ^ DAC 1 d 1 1 ^ f ^ £ r f^r> f a 

Utilize in-servlce training 
Utilize lay advisory groups 

(community, minority, parents) 
Teacher strikes (frequency) 


i A / \ iUU 1 / 

.11* (.02) 
.20 (.001) 
.25 (.001) 

.19 (.001) 
.12 (.05) 


.18 (.01) 
.17 (.01) 
,13 (.02) 

.12 (.05) 
.11 (.05) 


> 


Correlates 
Independent 

> ?^ 

o 1 £c 


Community group protests (freq.) 

^filHpnf iin rA< t ( n rn t ^< t< i^nn * 

frontations, etc) 
Use local TV to explain innovations 
Use local newspaper to explain 
tnnovat tons 


.17 (.005) 

.13 (.05) 
.16 (.005) 

.15 (.01) 


,05 NS 

-.03 NS 
-.01 NS 

.08 NS 


1 


Cor rel jtes 
apparently 
? not 
1 ndependent 
OT Size 


Percent of 1970 graduates going on 

to 4-year col lege 
Difficulty tn gaining citizen 

c 11 nnn r t f n r f \ f\C Ino In fhp 

las t year for : 

a. existing operations 

b . new projects 
Pupi 1-teacher ratio 


Aft 

.01 KS 
.03 NS 
.00 NS 


M MC 
>U J No 

.01* NS 
.01 NS 
-.10 NS 




Apparently 
not 

) correlates 
of 

Innovatlveness 


PROCEDURES EMPHASIZED IN IHPLEMENTIN 
Resolution of Interpersonal con* 

fllcts (P IV) ^ 
Creating awareness of the need 

for change (P (V) 
Haxlmizing chances of participation 

by many groups (P 0 
Stressing self-help by the users 

of the Innovation (P 1) 
Providing a climate conducive to 

rlsk'taklng (P iV) 
Providing a climate conducive to 

sharing Ideas (p i) 


G THE MAJOR 19' 

,21 (.001) 
.21 (.001) 
.17 (.005) 
.16 (.005) 
.16 (.005) 
.15 (.005) 


?0-7l INNOVATIOt 

.19 (.01) 
.18 (.01) 
.)6 (.01) 
.15 (.01) 
.13 (.01) 
.10 NS 


J 


Procedures gene ral 1y 
stressed In 
I problem^solving and 
) 1 Inkage j 
Perspectives toward 
Innovat 1 on \ 


Systematic evaluation (P li) 

Systematic planning (p il) 
Adequate definition of object^WeS^^ 

Solid Research base (P i}} 


-.07 NS 

.07 NS 
.04 NS 

.07 , NS 


-.13 (,05) 

.0^1 NS 
-.03 NS 

.06 NS 


> 


1 Procedures s tressed 
[ In R»D^0SE, 
) Perspective on 
1 nnovat i on. 


SARRltRS EMPHASIZED IN IMPLEMENTING 

Frustration and difficulty encountei 
ed by t eache r s and/or re leva n t 
staff In trying to adopt 

"^^0*^9 by teachers that the Imova* 
ERiO "i^^^ little benefit 


THE MAJOR 1970 
1 .18 (.000 
1,5 (,00 


-71 INNOVATION 
,16 (,01) 
,12 (.05) 




Respondents * wi 1 1 fng- 
ness to cite barriers 
) positively related to 
Innovat iveness , 
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Past studies by various authors have found relationships between Innova- 
tiveness and a number of standard descriptive measures of school districts. 
Table 10,10 suggests the relative importance of a variety of factors Including 
these traditional measures and a number of Items related to the concepts of 
Innovation process summarized In other parts of this report. 

Starting at the top of this tab1^> there appear to be five characteristics 
of school districts associated with I nnovat I veness in addition to and Inde- 
pendent of district ^(ze* Per pupM expenditure Is a traditional and expected 
correlate, suggesting not only affluence but consistent local support for 
education over the years. Media centers and In-service training are Inside 
resources which also spur Innovation, Cay advisory groups represent another 
Important type of linkage which innovative districts are slightly more likely 
to employ. It Is Interesting to contrast this Interactive t/pe of community 
linkage with the use of TV and newspapers which are also correlated, although 
their use seems to be a function of district size. 

Many authors have suggested that cr Ise^-may^e^conduc I ve to an unfreezing 
of traditional school patterns and hence t^ Mncfl/at Iveness * tt appears that 
teacher, communit/^ and student-provoked crises are related to i nnovat I veness , 
Again, however, only teacher strikes survive as a weak but sigrijflcant correlate 
when size of district Is controlled. 

The third set of variables In Table 10.10 are Included here because their 
lack of relationship to Innovat I veness may be of surprise to some readers* 
Neither the tntellectual distinction of graduates nor reputed troubles with 
school finance appear to have much to do with number. of Innovations reported. 

The last twelve Items of Table 10.10 are selected from the list of 
procedures and barriers discussed in Chapters Eight and Nine « The f i rst six 
represent the strongest correlations with Innovatlveness. The next four were 
selected to contrast the perspectives on change that they are Intended to 
represent. It should be noted that these correlations (n no way represent 
the retatfve popularity of different items to our respondents as a whole; for 
example, "systematic planning'* and "definition of objectives" were reported 

^ as highly emphasized for most showcase Innovations even though they are shewn 
in Table 10*10 to correlate poorly with over-all I nnovati veness . The last 

^ two "barrier" Items show a surprising pos tt Ive relationship to InnovatI veness » 
suggesting either that such Items e) 1 d t more "honest" responses from moro 
Innovatfve school districts or that those who Innovate more. Indeed encounter 
more resistance ("future shock*' factor). 

In general, It appears that superintendents who say they stress stlmuU- 
t(on, active need arousal, openness, problem*solvlng, and intra-system 
1 tnkage prdf^dures In Int roducing thel r major Innovation are more likely to 
report »rt^re Jnnovat Ions, Of special Interest is the slight but statistically 
sl9ni^f l^ant negative reliitlonship between Innovatlveness and claims of systema- 
tic eva luat Ion. Could tt be that an emphasis on evaluation Inhibits innova- 
tlveness? 
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APPENDIX A 

QUESTIOfHAIPE 
(including instfmjction sheet) 



A- I 



hSTHUCHONS fOR COMPLETING ThESURVt jyFORfl 



^«lp In clarifying ovr obiectivei^ 



Moi^«^/er, the following Additional ccxr^nti t^tay ba of soinf 



l^iiaitlon Ha ! 



tuaitlOn It b: 



(luai t Ion lla \ 

4uaitton li t 

(^uiitlon l^a : 

Qyeitlon I5 r * 



Quel t Ton 16 > 
'U" thru "h"; 



<tu_e_it Ion l6i ! 
Q^jes t f on l6j : 



Quest I on iin v 
htti f Ion 110: 



jLuei 1 1 on 111 : 

ERLC 



If you can*t think of an tnno^/*tlon which fill the deflnlilon f ror»t tha lait ichool yaafj clta t . recant 

I nnovacloA f rorti oravloui vaari and indlcata the year In ir^hlch It v^ai at camp tad * I f thara wj« s k^^i I ' nov*- 
ttOn In your nanorv , ilr^ly write "none \n mtmorv" In tha ipaca provldadi In amwaftnQ t^^ ivaitlOn* ^^^t 
can r«ly on your own knowledge and i^nK>ry ei^clvsHaly^ If thara ara lavaral actlvltlei of ,ia laat yaar 
you think might fit cha df f I nl tlon » chooia the one ^n which vou feel you ara tha beit In ^ro^d or tha Ona 
that itandi out r^it clearly In your mind ai an 9^ampld of If^novat Ion." It does not ne«d to be an a^ar^la 
of a "good" or a "luccasiful" ln(VDvatlon» hoimever. 

Include brlaf mention of luch aip^cti of the PrOceis ai r^adla e^ploy«d, uie of Outilde e^pertii ipeclal n^attngi, 
projftcti, planning, dacl i lon^makt rtg , and managen^at prot.sdjr^i , participation. 

Some indlvlduali usunftDy itdrid out ai alther advocat«i> lnUlators> or pr\iat dectitort makari* Thei« parioni 
mSght be Inilde or outiliJa the lyitam. Can you Udlcati» ^ 'lO lof^ of theia peoDle wara* not by nama» but by the 
klndi of Doiitton thay held and tha rolai they played? 

^^Coniet^uencai" might Includa any of the following: Improved c worsened student pa rf Ordinance on ceiti, plactunent 
of grjdufteit attUude changes* improved Or worsened scnooi acmosphere> ^chiTuI ^cvfiirrufu ty r^itftivi'i^, lJf^ J 
taacher behavior or attTtuda, Increased or reduced costs of educatTon^ changes In staff t;^rn^ovar or student 
drOC^OJtSt taac>i«r or student unrest* linproved or wOrs«nad afflclancy of Instruction or administration* are 
Ortmarlly 1ntar«sted !n your perception and Judgment of these consequences end thetr s Ignl flcancft rather than 
a Precise n^^mertcel eccountlng. 

This Is also a Jvdgrnent question from the point of view of the superintendent. 

*'Proce{jures" and "darrters"; These Items are based on pait writing and research on the dlffuslor> and utiliza- 
tion of educational Innovation. Host of these have been Me:^t1fled by various authors as "Irnpor tanc*' aspects 
of successful Change but different authors don't always agree on what tsmotrt Important* We would like to 
know which appeared tpj/ou to be fios t Important for the i^peclf Ic Innovation described by yOu In Question r*l . 

This question Is asked for cwO reasons. ^Irst, we would like to be able to Identify trends In InrtOvatlon 
acro^i the country for the ne^t year and beyond^ Second^ we may be eble to gather Information on difficulties 
already encountered by some districts which would be of specific help the future planning of stniHar pro' 
grams in other districts. 

One Potential outcome of this survey may be pfenning and management tools for administrators and project 
supervisors. Your views on the value of such tools would be of major Interest, 

In our Initial work on this sur vey we ] ncluded an extens I ve list of sped f I c progruins and project s as an 
'Snventory" of innovations. However ^ superi ncendent s hc'td difficulty responding to such a Use. !^any dlsiric 
have their own names for projects and choose to classify "Innovat Ions'' In different ways. Therefore* (Question 
15 is purposely open-ended. We would like to have a general I ndc^ of the amount of Innovation activity In 
your district over the last year, using the definition which appears on the first page of the survey form. 
Five broad areas are suggested ("a" through 'V) but these are probably not exhaustive. Use additional 
categories or change chose suggested ai you see fJt^ if »bere >^ere rio innovations In any or all of the«e 
categories, simply wrTte che word "n^np'* In the space provided, if there might have been some activity but 
relevant Information is not easily accessible to you* you may simply write "no Information/* In any c^se do 
not inclu<ie any changes that were nade prior to the 1370-71 school year. 

I nternal ftesources : These refer to special roles, servUes or procedures which might provide information 
relevant to innovations or the adoption of innovations. Treat these categories as general labels^ if your 
system has sornething that mi^>i t be classified under one of these headings you should so indicate, but Include 
i n your cons Ide rat i on o_nl y those facilitlas or activities that are suP[>orted primarily by your c^n systcrt^ and 
take piacf* wi th l r yoyr own system. 



The U$0£-supportcd '^Educ^ac ional Resource Information Centers, 
col lec 1 1 on or servl ce. 



include access to and use of any EftiC document 



include use of iahoratory products, services, training events., participation In pilot tests, etc. 

Laboratories in operation during 1370-71 included: Appalachia Educational Laboratory (AEL) , Center for Urban 
Education (CUE) , Central Midwestern Regional Educational Laboratory (cEmREL) ^ Eastern Regional Institute for 
Education (EAIEK far West Laboratory for Educational Research and OeveloprDeni (rwLERD), Ml d^Cont 1 nent Regloi^al 
Educational Laboratory (H<:REL) * Northwest Regional Educational Laboratory (NWREL) ^ Regional Educational Labora- 
tory for the Carolines and Virginia (RELCV) , Research for Better Schools, inc. {ftfiS) » Southeastern Educational 
Laboratory (SEL)» Southwest Educational Developrr^ent Laboratory (SEOL) , Southwestern Cooperetlve Educational 
Laboratory tSWCEL) r Southwest Regional Laboratory for Educational Research and Development (^^RL) , Upper 
Hidwest ffegfonat Educational L^jboratorv (UMR£L) . 

Excluding federal p^'>grarns admi rti stered through the states such as Titles I and til of ESEA. 
Use round figure '^^tUates. 

Differ en t states have wi dely d i f fer i Procodures For f i nanc 1 ng loCol educat Ion. "D1 f f 1^ ■■1 ly^' wl M uSuaM y 
mean voter rejection of bonding or miil^jgc requc»s;. *'Sofne difficulty" might rnear> a close vote or proposal 
passage v.ily after compromise. "Great difficulty'' wOuld signify complete or repe^ited reJerMon of proj>osals» 
or severe cultlng of h^rdgets. 

[Continued on back side] 
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Qoattloft Hjl ; Oo»« unr^tt of vtrlout k\n4t hlndtr (nnovAtlon or 4ot% It tpur It onT Sc^oltrt %r% dlvldtd on Kh\t \tt\j%. 
l>t% obitrvAtlont of tuptr I nttndtntt tKOuld c*tt ioni« II^Kt on Kh% tubjtct. 



ftoattion flj t: 
djaitron *l3c: 



1) Gftd* SPtni IndicAt* th* rtngt of ^rtdti for Mch c»t»flory^ •.fl.* "K*J> 7-9i 10-ia^» or ^Vi, nOn»> 9*\W* 
I) Ui« round flQur* «ttlnMit«i. J) Ui« tittrntt* of full-tlmt AqulvAUnt tttff PoiltlOni Occupltd* « 

rf the prlrnary retton w»i coniol Idttlon or d«c4ntr«1 1 t«tlOn» Indicate whether or rot the ltud<nt*»g« poPuUtlOn 
In th« communUloi %%r^t6 w«i lrKr»»tin9 or d«c1lntn9* 



Th« t9«c« t>«1<M n^y te ^t^d for contlf^u«ttO(\ or furthtr •xfkUnftilo(\ of lt«m F«ipcrv^«t If rvftc^titry* 
Stfrvfly_forrt lt<m 0 | Co^incft t or Cofttlnmtlofi 
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0£ 131 



* su^vE^ 

U(Mv4ri1tv of MtChJ9tn 



for tht 



N4tlontt Ctr\U' i ^ EduCtttOAtt 

Com^r^UtCfon 
U,S. OfHc« of EtfucttUr> 



COftwnenU orv tp^c^flc t Unit tr« we1c<Xf«d «/^d will be 

ALL IhFOltK^TICM VUl «C TREATt^VKH THE STRKHST CONFlMtNtE. 



^f^ th« iPtu ^«lOM H« MOtild Uke yog to IdtnttFy nsoit ^Ign^FU^nl lrtnov«ilon thtt h4i betrt tried out In your district 
U tht Uit y«tr, uiln9 the foMMlnq defrf\ltlOf\ of ''U^ovatlon''^ 

A nLijct ahanjt iniroijtu'^d in the latt y*otr fot ihs ^urpOB^ of iit^proidry^ th« qui^lity of *<Jij[Meion within yt^up 
district* Th\d c^tvtg^ 'vy have im?olv«d any of ths foltcLfi^tg: 

I}* d subtitvtticil t^oH^titalioft e?n tht patt of ^tizffi 

(i<Jf'pe£<?n 0/ HeL' pf^tic^^, progwvit ot t^chr^logy . 

M<itt th»t t^>t Iftfu^vattoft does ^ot htve to b* iucc<s»fuJ an<f mjy <>r nc>t te rt(j(netf. rou inlght chOo»e one ^hich stjrids 
Out In your mind tt ao Bx^rnpte of Kcw innoxttont tre uiual ly tdopt«4j and ItnPlen^nted your dkitrlct. (The quettEoni to 
thll and tK« fc»Uc»tin9 p«9« rtftr to thtt ;>«rncuUr } rvrvova t r 0^ . ) 



C«»crlbt the UnovatiCn bfltFW (Le* ^ In two or thr<* ^ent«AC«s ir^4U*t< what U wat , what it InvoWtd in st^f f 
and ratourc«t , who 1 1 ^ai to benaf 1 1 and hc^) } 



By what Proca»s nai the trtflovation IfttrOdnCtd and i"^! e(fl<T^t« dT 



1c. Vhai P<r50f>s wtrt oriinarTly resPonilbtt Tor rt» Inl roduct ior>> UndJc^lt by p'jsftions* rolts * or liO^sJ 



il What wert tht actual Conse^utnct^ of this irnovatSori (positive i*^<i/or rcgdtUeJ? 



^^ 



1.". \d^n^ teemed to be the k*y f^ctorft) innaki/ig the adoption ^ccePt^ncc of ihiS ionov^Eion iuctes'^ f ^jI o< 
unsucc<ssfu I ? 



1 ' . VOM I J YOU rf J that other dliiricti HktvouM *4opt iti* t«m* Uoovaitool W^»l •Jv* c« wouU y&u Of f«r theft on 



9^ 
h. 

i H 

J. 
k. 

n, 
0. 

t . 



1^1 iht Introduction and lnit«Matlo> 

th« \ nfiOvi 1 1 0^ i ^t^% \i itd i ^ 
Qi»«itJ<>rt I, how much 4^hAiM h» 
9[v«n to e«ch of th« foHcM^r^l 


y i 

V 
LlJ 


X 


i\ 

I 




L- 


Syit«rrt«tic «valLj«t^on 





















^Vit*n*tlc pJ^^ning 












^d«(^u«t« d«flrvUlun of 
obj t F V ft 1 _ 












t«UctFng « C0mp«t«nt M*fT 
to in^l'J'vit ch0flji 





_. 


-. 

■ 






Starting Out with dd«qu4te financial 
f«iour<«i to do th« Job 


Ut^^^^^f^^ a f*umb*r oT dl^ftrtnt 
'n«41a t<? 4«t t^« fl«w Idaai scroti 












^«rtlit«nc« th^ta who 
advocate th« Inr^ovatton 












^j(1ml£ln9 chanc«i of partlcl- 
pit Ion i^ii^y ^toupi 












Sir«iilri9 lelf-help by t^a 
gi«ri of %ht innovation 




' 


■ 




— 


Ad«qgat« dla^n^^iit of th« 
r«al educational n««d 












FTovTdfft^ a cJfmat* zon- 
diidvft to ihartn^ fdaai 












Provl4in9 a cl^n\^t« con* 
djctva to rlik'taklnd 


1 


1 








Craitinf awara^aii of 
( n* navo ro r tfi«r>cic 












Tfilttfi^ aA a^acaf^aii o"V 













to'>rrontat^<^n of 
jif laren^ai 












flaiotut Ton Intar* 
parionai cot^f 1 1 ct i 












InvOlvarent o' informal faad«ri 
of Opinion tnilde Cha ichooli 












Part ic loatlon bv kav 












faVlfTg adva^ta9t Of 
chilli il tuat loni 












Tlridina li^arad valuei 
ai a baiFi Tor workln<j 












Othar procedurat g^ed 
[i^ecifyr 

















































lhKK\tfL% JO THIS ITlNOVATlttH 
A nwntar of ctrct^itancai *ra tWhe- 
1 1 met reported ai "barrf eri'* to 
{nrM>vatlon. In Your aAparlanca wUh 
thti L c^novat Ion 1 hoM lifPOftmt >4ai 
aach of th« foltob^lnf? 




a b. 
%. 

0 


ir/i< 

V 

4 

%. 

i 




1 


5 




) . 


2 




Lack of adequata contacti witn out' 
tld« raiourca ^rouf^i Ui9h ^ unUer-* 
iltUt^ labtj coMuUantij itc,) _ _ 








Lack of cortntnfcatlfin 
ttrcftq the itaff 




— — 








Lack of cOflwnunlc«tlon 
batwaan itaff and itiidenti 












Cof^fuilon among itaff about t^« 
ourpota of th« Innovation 












TiaffM lack oT prtcTia Informa- 
tion about tha Innovation 












Oliorgir^iiatlon of tha pl^nr^ng 
arh4 Inu1e«tntatl0n efforki 












1 Hngnett of ratou/ce g/oupt 
to h«lD ui revlia or adapt 












KIgldltY of ichool tYitaffl 
itructura v\i bureaucracy 












(jnHrningnait of teaclTart and^ok^ar 
ichool fi«rtonnel to chang« 
Uittn to ntvi Ideal 












sSortiga of fundi alTccatod for 
t^ Innovation 












Shortage of quellfled 
p«rtonna1 












TaaHng ty teac>»«ri and itarr 
thit th« innovetlon ^uld have 
11 tkle benaf r t for tham 












Frutt/atJon and difficulty en- 
countered fay ttecheri and/or 
ralevent >taff in tryinq to adopt 




p — — 








Fruitratlon and dlffFcgtty en- 
countered by % tuden tt durtn^ the 
adtoptlf^n proc«it 












L 4C ^ vT CvH % eC I Hlfn Oiner 1 CnOv 1 

lyitemi ^ho hed coniNered the 
ian« tnnovitton 












Lack of coor^Fnatlo/t anj taamworic 
xtthln the ichool lyitem 












Abience of a concerted campeign 
to put th« new fdtai acroii 












lna<J«queCY of ichool plant, TacT* 
UtUi, equTpment, Or tuppHei 












Other barrlen TiPecIFy^: 





































(<a. 1i t^^are another nttjor area or problan on which you are planning to make changei in the next year? (Specify briefly) 



b. VJnitld Hei^ KVe tho^r U Qi^itlO..> 1 and | above b« b«1pfu^ ei a chackliit In plenntn^ or evaluating igch changai'^yei 
^^]ttr reaion for checklrtq "ye;' or "rto.'^ 



or 
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CTMtIt AUAS IN WHICH TkE SCHOOL OlST^UT Hkl HiH INHOVATlNa IN TH£ LAST SCHOOl VtAft (13/0-71) 

1/ilng ts« ^ffnt t Jon of "LnAov«tl oa" «i i\jg4«it«d on Qu«it LOr\ I , mike « ^rUf U I ting of oth«r 1nndv«tloni Int roduC«d 
or «tt«i^t«d In th« t«it Only th« bri«f«it d«icrlptlv« Phrai« \% n«c«ii«r> U.g. , "tl month y««r" or *■« b\tck it^dl«i 
progr«W*l^ If tK« Program It « widely dlitrl^uted «dgc«tlon«} Product luch «i "PSSC phyiJci," th« letter «b^re/letIoft wH) 
te lufflcUfttt Alio Indlcete the hunger of lnr>ove'' ' tried out In eech cetegorv ^*e thri> f". If there were none 1ft e 
Pertlculir eree leit yeer Indicate with i "0'\ tf ther« ere many «n eree th«t wOiitd fit the deflhlllo'^i give your ^ 
ittljnele «i to how i^ny Ihere were. 

«. Hejor then^* Ift Admtnlitfetlon ejid J^fjaeftj t et ^^QA (e.g., itgd*nl, teener, ot cittten 
pert{crpetTc<^ gOverrtencej progTe^fng, pf«WnTng, or bodgetlrtg prOcedureij pro'^tlon 
end greding prectlcei, decent rel I tet Ion , detetfregetlon) . 

Hoit ilgnlflcent t^^ovetlo^ (If i 



1 



etegory for 



1 
1 

k 

4hore 



^- ^eJor Chenflei Ift <nitructlone1 Procedurei Ce.g*, IndlvUuel Iretton of initr^jctlon* teem 

teechlng, work-iti*dy, fleK^^U ich«4ul1ng, progrerrmed leefftlng, compi^ler-eiilited Tnitrgctlon, 
grouping, teechef^ eldei)^ 

Hoit ilgnlflcent InoovetTon (If eny) : 



Ct Hew Se^vtcei ertd Speciel Proafeifii («.g.« guld*r\ce «r\d couniel I Ing, Tnformatlon centerii llbrery, 
reieerch or eveTuetion offlte, in'iervlce trelnUg for teechefi* comnunity reletloni). 

Hoit ifgi^lftcent InnovetlOn [\f eny); 



d. rteJof tgrrlc^lum theoflei (e .g. i new meth, ictence or loclet itudlei* ne^ couriei «rd 
count pfogretti. or reitri>ctur1ng of entire progress. Only chengei which Involve 
iiverel cleiiroonii or more t^en one buHdlng). 

Hoit ilgnUlcent ln^ovetlor^ «t elententery level (If «pp1keb1e): 



Hoit ilgntficent inrtovetlon et Junior high or middle (If epptlceble); 



0 
1 
1 

or 
frore 



Hoit il^nlflcant Ir^hovetlon et lenlor high ^^vt^ (If e^pUcebleVi 



I 

1 
3 

or 



0 
1 
1 

Of 

(Mire 



1 



1 

J 

ot 
more 



e. Hew tuu^^ilvoel Fechnoio^y Acqui red (e.g h , eudlo or video tepe equlpmer^t » computer » 
teechTng (n^chT^t^ ipeciel fy deVigned fecilltTeii 1en9i>ege leboretorv) . 

Hoit iTgnlflcent Innovetlo^ (if enyh 



f. A'e there other ereet In ^Klch vou made innovetiorvs In 1570-7! rot ccvtrt<) by f^c CAte-gorf** *bov*7 ^Sp*cJfy brUfly) 
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1 



I 
1 

Of 

fTiore 



1 

0 
1 



J 
k 

Of 

more 
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INTEftJiAL RESOUftCti 



FACQUErfCr OF USE 

" s ■ " ■ 



6f f JCc or U4ff 

b. rn-5<rvic< Tra'inTog 






H 












C^r, denier* 












n — 
— 1 — ) 












— i — 1 






















h, Other hpccifj^) 














_!_ 


1 




1 — 





EXTERNAL RESOURCES 


i 


fkequencv of use if 




E 

3 

z 


I 

l 

u 


> 


b 

£ 


1. CkIC 














J. USO£ Supported Regional 
EductttOA^l L«^rtt^rl<t 


1 













k. CSEA Tlti« 1 Projccti gr Servient 














T, Wk Tl tU III Fr^ltcti or Itrvl 












fti. ^th«r F«d<rtllY Fyndcd 1Pfogr*«ii 
tnd StrvlcAi 


























0. FoundttlOM «ni5 Oth«r Prlv«t« 














p. OnTvertftlct and Col 


























r. Other UpcclTy^ 
























1 1 



iVcrc ary of the above rciourcei (Fntert^al or cKtcrnal} utcd In cSooilog or fniplemcAt log the specific InrtovetlOA deicrlbcd on 
Page n hndUate b> Icuer. "a"' thTOujh 'V*"l ^ -_ _ 



8. How fr<aii<oily do<i you? i^iieiii utMl*e iha foHcM^ng 

ff^di* to c^pl^ir^ inftOtftlloni to parenli ard lf\t COfrrKtn 1 ty? 

Very 
Parely 

or 

Never 



^ Lo^calteleviiion 



c. Local r^dio 



d' NCMilettcri 



Weekly 
or More 



Quar- 



Once or 
Twice 
a Veer 
W7 



To what fjtkerkt doei your lyiCem uti Mie the fo! losing 
poHciei and procedural? 



PoMcy 



e. Pey itaff treval 



b- Sebbettcel leevei 

Vi*tr tolildn-Peld 



d. Servjc* JtfJrdi 

e. Ley eivliory group* Tcom- 



Sp4Cie1 
Ceil* 



Vary 
f<ere lY 



He^er 



10. WhAt percent of the l970 g^^dJalel of thii lyilcJ" 
<or^tlnued their f-i^irn*! educeiio'^ beyond high ichool? 

Jt four year col 1 ege 



_% two*year of co^^nHifi i t college 
_% *V)n*de9ree technlcal/vocetlonal tralnlrhg 
1 other (sDCCi fyj 



Ik its the tait year hai the ichool i^^iten experienced 
difficulty 3 ri gaining ciMien lupf^ort for firkcncing 
educationi 

^o Some Great 

Pf^^l^kilty 

UFor nvaintena'^ce of : 
ejtLytlrtg opcreMofii; 



h.fo* proposed ntv pro- 
j a_c_M end proarami: 



tl. Oid yptjr ichOr^l ^v^fe^^ e^parlcn^e any of (he folloytng 
cve^M in tht laii year? 

Mora 



l)e. Syice'^ ilie and iteffln^; 




a< 1 eacrer it rikei and 
demonitratloni 



t>' Comffiunlt^ aroup protem 
c . Student urreil fVrOteiti, ' 
<onf ron tat ianij etc) ^ 



d. Hei eny of these e^enti ii^fluenced Innovetlort a^tlvltlei 
luch ei thot^ deicribed in QueKioni I. or $? If lo. hOv/T 





_E leinenterv 1 Jr htll^h/nTddle 


Hljjh School 


DCrede Spen |9?0'7I 








student Enrol 1* 
ment 1970-71 









J)Teecheri Imploye^ 
'570:U J 

4}Adfliin. Steff 
Employed 1970*71 










Hii t^e^e tia*n a'^y e^artqe U ei^roM^nent in ti^e Jul 
years? 



Increaie^ 
C P r* Aary rt - 



Mo Ch«n^e_ 



Oacreate 
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Ue, w^ai wat l>^e ^ota'. P^_'_ ^^Pl\ t^pe^d^ ture for t*^e 1^76-?^ ^tiooi veer (round figure e^iti*Mie)l 
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tncr'eei e ^ ho Change Oacree^e 
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APPENDIX B 



BACKGROIND (mRACfERISTICS 
OFTHES/mf 



B-1 



TABLE B.I 
SAMPLE BY SIZE AND REGION 
FREQUENCY 01 STft I8LJTI0N 



1 




300- 


2 ,500- 


5,000- 


10,000- 


25,000- 


^1 




Region 


1-299 


2,^199 


^,999 


9.999 


2^1,999 


79,999 


*i)id 


Total 

















over 




^ew England 


















Connect 1 cut 




k 


I 


3 


k 


I 




1 3 


Haine 


- 




















s 


u 


•> 
i 




1 
1 




1 L 
1 H 


Hew HampshI re 




I 


1 










2 


fthode Island 


_ 








2 






2 


Ve rmon t 


















Total 


0 


8 






8 


2 




31 


Hid Cast 


















Delaware 


<- 


• 


- 




1 


- 




I 


Maryland 








1 


2 


I 






New Jersey 


2 




6 


ii 


k 


1 




21 


Hew York 




9 


5 


8 


5 


3 


1 


31 


Pennsylvania 




I 


7 


5 


6 


1 


I 


21 


Washington, D.C* 






*• 








1 


1 


Total 


2 




18 


18 


18 




7 




Great Lakes 


















1 1 1 1 noi S 




0 




c 


H 




1 
1 


oil 


1 Indiana 


- 


2 


1 


3 




I 


1 


12 


1 n 1 cni gan 




5 


r 

3 


7 




L 


1 
1 


I % 


1 Ohio 




7 

I 


8 




k 


2 




27 


1 Wl scons tn 






k 




I 


I 




13 


Total 






22 


1 8 


16 


8 


7 


99 


Plains 


















1 OW3 


1 


5 




1 


2 


2 




11 


Kansas 




2 


2 


1 




3 


- 


a 


HInneSJ>ta 




3 


2 




? 


2 




8 


HI ssouri 


1 


5 


1 


2 


2 


I , 


I 


13 


Nebraska 












1 ■ 






North Dakota 




2 












2 


South Dakota 




I 


I 


* 








2 


Total 


2 


18 


6 




5 


9 


I 





(Table continues on next page) 



TABLE 6 J continued 







300- 


2.500- 


5,000- 


10,000- 1 


25,000- 1 


80,000 1 




Re 9 i on 


1-299 

* ^ ^ 






9.999 


2^1 .999 


79.999 


and 


Total 
















over 






















Alabame 


- 


1 


I 


2 


I 


3 


- 


B 


Arkansas 


- 


3 


1 


- 


I 


I 


- 


6 


Florida 


- 


- 


2 


2 


5 


k 


6 


19 


Geor9la 


- 


2 


5 


I 


I 


3 


2 




Kentucky 


- 


I 


2 


It 


I 


I 


1 


10 


Louisiana 


- 


- 


- 


2 




k 


I 


U 


Mississippi 


- 


2 


- 


2 


- 


- 


- 


k 


North Carol Ina 




- 


3 


5 


5 


1 


1 


15 








1 
1 


■> 
J 




■> 
J 




7 

/ 


Tennessee 


- 




1 


2 


- 


2 


2 


7 


VI rglnia 




1 


2 


2 




3 


1 


4 


Wes t VI rgtnia 


- 




2 


t 


2 


I 




6 


Total 




10 


20 


26 


20 


26 




116 


r\u cisy nvun tain? 


















Colorado 






- 


2 


- 


2 


I 


5 






1 

1 






1 






H 


Montana 


2 


I 


— 




I 








Utah , 












2 




2 


Wyoming 


- ' 


■ 


- 


- 


- 




- 




-i 




































Total 


2 


2 


2 


2 


1 




I 


15 


C 1 1- K Li A 1 1- 


















A r' f TdnA 




■> 
J 






■> 
J 


4* 




in 


New Mexl co 


- 




1 




I 




1 




Okl ahoma 




2 






] 


I 






Texas 




7 


5 


3 


5 


5 


3 


28 


Total 




12 


6 


6 


10 


B 






tt6 


r a 1 nc3 C 


















Alaska 




- 


- 




- 






- 


Cal t forni a 


1 




3 


9 


17 


12 




52 


Wa\*sa i 1 


















Nevada 








- 


- 


I 


- 


1 


Oregon 




2 


I 






1 




k 




1 
1 




«; 




1 




1 
1 


8 


Tota 1 


2 


8 


6 


12 


18 




5 


65 




















Grand Total 


8 


100 


86 


92 


97 


77 


iiO 


500 



ERIC 



TABLE B.3 
RESPONSE RATE BY REGION 





Districts < 80,000 


Districts ^ 80,000 


Rti9 ( on 


Sample 
F req . % 


Responding 
Freq, % 


Response 
Rate 
% 


Sample 
F req , % 


Responding ' 
Freq , % 


Response 
Rate 

% 


New England 


{ 30) 


7 


( 2it) 


8 


80 


( 1) 


2 


( 1) 


3 


100 


Mid East 


( 76) 


17 


( 52) 


16 


68 


( 7) 


18 


( 6) 


19 


86 


Great Lakes 


( 92) 


20 


( 68) 


21 




( 7) 


18 


( ^) 


13 


57 


> 

South East 


(102) 


22 


( 6^ 


21 


66 


(U) 


35 


(J3) 


kl 


93 


Plains 


( kk) 


10 


( 32) 


10 


73 


( I) 


2 


( 1) 


3 


100 


Rocky Mountains 


( IM 


3 


( 12) 


It 


86 


( 1) 


2 






0 


South West 


( ^2) 


9 


( 25) 


8 


60 


( k) 


10 


( 3) 


10 


75 


Far West 


( 60) 


13 


( it2) 


13 


70 


( 5) 


13 


( 3) 


10 


60 


Total 


ikio) 


100 


(322) 


100 


70 


m 


100 


(3!) 


100 


76 



ERIC 



6-5 



TABLE e.it 
RETURNED QlJEST 1 ONNAt RES 
BY DISTRICT SIZE AND RECIION 
PERCENT DISTRIBUTION 





Districts < 80,000 






1-299 


300- 
2.'i99 
N"7I 


2,500- 
lt.999 
N-55 


5,000- 

9.999 
N-57 


10,000- 
2't,999 
N«77 


25,060- 

79.999 
N-56 


Total 
N-322 


U 1 5 L r 1 C L 5 

^80,000 

fl 1 


New England 


• 


1 1 


7 


9 


8 


2 


8 


3 


Mid East 


33 


U 


16 


21 


22 


5 


16 


19 


Great Lakes 




I 1 




\j 


ID 


1 h 




r3 


South East 


- 


7 


18 


25 


21 


39 


21 


k2 


Plains 




21 


7 


7 


k 


1 1 


10 


3 


Rocky Mountains 


33 


3 


h 


2 


3 


5 


k 




South West 




1 1 


h 


5 


9 


9 


8 


10 


Far West 


33 


7 


11 


12 


18 


I'l 


13 


10 


Total 


100 


100 


100 


too 


100 


100 


100 


"( 

100 

1 



ERIC 



B-6 



TABLE B.5 





GRADE SPAN: ELEMENTARY 


+ 




(:lem(*ntary 


Districts < 80,000 


Otstrl cts S 80,000 


Grade Span 


Freq* % 


Freq, 


% 




VP/ ^ 


















( 1) 


5 






( 9) 








( I) 


5 




( \k) 5 


( 2) 


10 




( 1) * 








( 3) 1 


- 


- 


1-5 


( 9) 3 








( W 17 


( 6) 


29 


1-7 


( 2) 1 


( 1) 


5 




( n) 


( 1) 


5 


Total 


(269) TOO 


(21) 


lOO 


Elementary - unspecified 


( 29) 


( 6) 




Doesn't Apply 


( 10) 






No 1 nformat ion 


( )(t) 






Grand Total 


(322) 


(31) 



+ Question #13a(l) 
* less than 0*5? 

Includes cases less of pre-Kl ndergartert 
^ incjudes one representative district and one very large district with 
elementary schools spanrtlng grades 1-6 and 1-8, 



ERLC 



B-7 



TABLE 6.6 
GRADE SPAM: JUNIOR/HtDDU* 



Junior/Middle 
Grade Span 


Districts < 80,000 
Freq. % 


Districts ^ 
Freq, 


80,000 
1 




( I) 


* 






k-B 


( I) 


* 






5-7 


( 1) 


* 






5-S 


( 7) 


3 


- 


- 


5-9 


( I) 


* 


( I) 


5 


6-8 




17 


( 1) 


5 


6-9 




2 


( 1) 


5 


7-8 




26 


( I) 


5 


7-9 


(118) 


50 


05) 


79 


7- in 


( 2) 


I 






8-9 


( 1) 




- 


- 


Total 


(237) 


100 


(19) 


100 


Junior/Middle, 
unspeci f led 


( 26) 




( 5) 




Doesn't Apply 


( l>5) 




( 3) 




No Information 


( IM 




( M 




Grand Total 


( 322) 


(31) 



* Question #13^(1) 
*A Less than 0.5^ 



ERIC 



B-8 



TABLE 8.7 
GRADE SPAN: SENIOR HtClH* 



Scrtlor High 
Grade Span 


Districts < 80,000 
Freq, % 


Otstrlcts > 80,00 0 
Freq. % 


7- 12 

8- 12 

9- 12** 
10M2 
11-12 


( 7) 3 
( t) \ 
(125) 

(122) ky 
( 2) J 

f 


(2) 10 , 
( 5) 2k 
(lit) 67 


Total 


(258) 100 


(21) 100 


Senior High, 

unspeci fled 

Ooesn' t Apply 
No Information 


( 29) 
( 2}) 
( 


( 5) 
( 5) 


Grand Total 


(322) 


(30 



* Question #l3a(l) 

** Includes one representative district and one very large district with 
high schools spanning grades 7'12 and 9-12* 



B-9 



TABLE B.8 
ENROLLMENT* 





Districts < 80.000 U 


Districts i tJO, bob 


Enrol Iment 
Size 


Elementary 
Freq. % 


Junior/ 
Middle 
Freq. % 


Senior H 
High \ 
Freq, % J 


I letmentary 
Freq. % 


Jilt, .or/ 
Mi ddle 
Freq. % 


Senior 
High 
Freq, % 


0-tt99 

500-999 

1, 000-1,1)99 

1,500-1 ,999 

2,000-2,999 

3.000-3.999 

't,000-i|,999 

5,000-6,999 

7,000-9.999 

I0,000-It)»999 

15.000-21), 999 

25.000-39.999 

HO ,000-59 ,999 

60,000-79.999 

Ort ' AAA nn AAA 

80,000-99.999 

100,000-11)9,999 

150,000-200,000 


( 19) 7 
( 22) 8 
( 28) )0 
( 21) 8 
( 25) 9 
( 21) 8 
(19) 7 
(29) 11 
( 20) 7 
(26) 10 
( 19) 7 
( 16) 6 
( 8) 3 

- 


( 36) 15 
( US) 19 
( 27) 12 
( 19) 8 
( 22) 9 
(25) 11 
( 11) 5 
( 19) 8 
( 12) 5 
( 7) 3 
( 11) 5 

- 
- 


( 28) II 1 

( US) 19 1 
i -iU) 13 
( 22) 8 
( -iU) 13 
( 18) 7 
(13) 5 
( 20) 8 
( 10) U 
( 19) 7 
( iU) 5 
( 1) ** 

- 


: : 

( 2) 9 
( 6) 27 
( 9) 'il 
( 1) 5 
( 2) 9 
( 2) 9 


( 0 6 

« — 

( 9) 50 
( 'i) 22 
( U) 22 


(10) 1)8 
(7) 33 
(2) 10 j 
( 2) h ! 

" " 1 


Total 


(273)100 


(23**) 100 


(262) 100 


(22) 100 


(18) 100 


(21) 100 


Doesn't Apply 
No Information 


( 10) 
( 39) 


( Uf>) 
( U2) 


( 21) 
( 39) 


( 9) 


( 3) 
(10) 


( -) 
(10) 


Grand Total 
Mean 


( 322) 
7,926.5 


(322) 
3.335.6 


(322) 
3.975.9 


(31) 

75,'tl8.0 


(30 

28,7't6.0 


(30 

30,IOi).0 



* Question #>3a(2) 
** Less than 0.5^ 



ERIC 



TABLE B.9 
NUMBER OF TEACHERS EMPLOYED* 



< 


Districts < 80 


,000 




Districts ^ 80,000 


Number of 
Teachers 


E lementary 
Freq. % 


Junf or/ 
Middle 
Freq. % 


Senf or 
High 
Freq. % 


E lementary 
freq. % 


Junior/ 
Middle 
freq , % 


Senior 
High 
Freq , % 


l-ii9 


m 18 


(81) UO 


(67) 


29 


- 


- 


- 


50-99 


(52) 20 


(33) 16 


('•9) 


21 


- 


- 


- 


100-199 


W 18 


W 21 


(5M 


23 


■ - 


( 1) 6 




200-299 


(31) 12 


(22) 11 


(20) 


9 


- 


- 




300-^199 






(16) 


7 








500-999 


(25) 10 


(11) 5 


(25) 


11 




( 7) 


( 6) 30 


1,000-1,999 






( 2) 


1 


( 6) 26 


( q) ^1 




2,000-2,999 ; 


( 3) 1 


- 






( 7) 30 


( 3) 19 


( 3) 15 


3,000-3,999 


; : 








( 5) 22 






ii, 000-^1, 999 










( 3) 13 


; ; 


: : 


q 000-6 999 


- 


- 






( 2) 9 


- 




Total 


(256) 100 


(20^1) 100 


(233) 100 


(23) 100 


(16)100 


(20) 100 


Docsn' t App ly 


( 10) 


( ^15) 


( 21) 




( -) 


( 3) 


( -) 


No Information 


( 56) 


( 73) 


( 68) 




( 8) 


02) 


(11) 


Grand Total 


(322) 


(322) 


( 322) 




(31) 




(31) 


(31) 


Mean 


319.3 


1W.3 


I81i.1 




2,912.7 




l,'i05.7 



A Question #13a (3) 



ERIC 



0-11 



TABLE 8.10 

NUMBER OF ADMINISTRATIVE STAFF EMPL0YEO*+i> 





Districts < 80,000 


District? 


^ oO ,000 




kill mh A 1^ n F 

n U mo c r or 
Admin t st rat i ve 

f f 


E lemontary 
Freq. % 


Jun 1 0 r/ 
Middle 
Freq. % 


Senior 
Htgli 
Freq. % 


E lomentary 
Freq. % 


Jun ior/ 
Ml ddle 
Freq. % 


SenI or 
Hlgli 
Freq. % 


1-2 




20 


(66) 38 


(71) 


35 


- 


- 


- 








(26) 


12 


(29) 17 


(36) 


18 


• 


- 


- 






5-9 


^13) 


20 


(32) 18 


m 


22 


- 


( 1) 


8 






lO-l^i 


(30) 


1h 


(25) Wi 


(20) 


10 


- 










15-2'i 


(35) 


16 


(10) 6 


(1« 


6 


- 


( 1) 


8 


{ 2) 


13 




(21) 


10 


(10 6 


(16) 


6 




( r) 


38 


{ 5) 




50-99 


(13) 


6 




( 3) 


2 


( 5) 28 


( 3) 


23 


( 6) 




100-199 


( M 


2 




( 1) 




( 7) 39 


( 2) 


15 


( 1) 


6 


200-299 






- 






( 5) 28 


( 1) 


8 


( 1) 


• 


300-^199 






■ 






( 1) 6 






( 1) 




Total 


(2)6) 100 


(173) 100 


(203) 100 


(18)100 


(13) 


100 


(IG) 


— 1 

100 


Ooesn' t Apply , 


( 9) 




(^13) 


( 20) 




( 0) 


( 2) 




( 0) 




No InformarJon 


( 97) 




(106) 


( 99) 




(13) 


(16) 




(15) 




Grand Total 


(322) 




(322) 


(322) 




(31) 


(31) 




(31) 




Mean 


16.7 




7.2 


9.2 




1 72.1 


7^1.6 




80.3 





A Question #13a ( ^i) 
Less than 0.5^ 



ERIC 



B-I2 



TABLE B . n 

STUDENT/TEACHER AND STUOENT/AOMIN I STRATOR RATIOS 
BY DISTRICT SIZE 



District Size 


S t uden t/Tesche r 
Ratio 


S t uden t/Adml n Istrdtnr 
Ratio 


i-299 


16.2 


103.0 


300-2, li99 


20.0 


370.3 


2,500-<f,999 


22.9 


(tOO.l 


5,000-9.999 


21.7 


532.0 


10, 000-2^1, 999 


22.1 


506.^1 


25 , 0 0 0 - 79 , 999 


23.2 


SO**.? 


80,000 and over 


2^1.3 




Comb i ned 


22.0 




Sign i f icance Level 
(F-Test) 


P < .0001 


P < .001 



B-13 



TABLE B.12 

STUDENT/TEACHER AND STUOENT/AOHIH ISTRATOR RATIOS 

BY REGION 





Districts < 80.000 


Districts 80.000 


Region 


Student/ 
Teacher 
Ratio 


Student/ 
Administrator 
Ratio 


Student/ 
Teacher 
Ratio 


Student/ 
Administrator 
Ratio 


New England ^ 


19*5 


itia.o 


21.9 


83*t.2 


Mid East 


20.6 


It 70, 2 


22.8 


'•03.8 


Great Lakes 


. 22*3 


ltt8.9 


2k.S 


kzi.s 


South East 


22 8 








Plains 


20.lt 


383.8 


26.3 


365.0 


Rocky Mountains 


2K5 


't29.5 






South West 


2K9 


395.1 


27.1 


527.7 


Far West 


23.2 


*t27.8 


21.8 


302.7 


Combined 


21 .8 


^(53. 3 


2't.3 


(tSe.l 


Significance Level 
(F-Test) 


P<.001 


N.S. 


N.S. 


N.S. 



ERIC 



TABLE B.13 
ENROLLMENT CHANGE )M LAST FIVE YEARS* 



Change 


Districts < 80»000 
Freq. % 


Districts >80,000 
Freq. % 


Increase <■ 


(i95) 


63 


(16) 


59 


No Change 


( 35) 


n 


( 2) 


7 


Decrease 


( 79) 


26 


( 9) 


33 


Total 


(309) 


100 


(27) 


100 


No Information 


( 13) 




( U) 





* Question (fI3 b 



TABLE B.ll( 
ENROLLMENT CHANGE BY DISTRICT SIZE 



Size 


Increase 
Freq. % 


No 
Freq. 


Change 
% 


Decrease 
Freq. % 


1-299 


( 2) 


33 


(2) 


33 


i 2) 33 


300-2.1*99 




61 


(16) 


ZU 


(10) 15 


2,500-'t,999 


(39) 


75 


( 5) 


10 


( 8) 15 


5,000-9,999 


(38) 


69 


( 6) 


,1 1 


(U) 20 


10,000-2't,999 


iuu) 


58 


( U) 


5 


(28) 37 


" 25,000-79,999 


(31) 


59 


( 2) 


U 


(20) 38 


80,000 and over 


(16) 


59 


( 2) 


7 


( 9) 33 


Total 


(211) 


63 


(37) 


11 


(88) 26 


Significance Level 
(Chi Square Test) ; 
P < .0003. 













B-)5 

4 



TABLE B,I5 
ENROLLMENT CHANGE BY REGION 







Districts 


< 80,000 






Otst ricts 


^ 80,000 




Region 


Increa 
Freq, 


% 


No Chang6 
Freq , % 


Decr6ase 
Fr6q, % 


Increase 
Freq. % 


No Change 
Freq, % 


Decrease 
Freq. % 


New England 


( 22) 


92 


( 1) 




( V) 




( 1) 


100 




- 


• 


4* 


Mid East 


( 30) 


59 


( 9) 


1 8 


(12) 


2h 


\ 5) 


100 






4* 




Great Lakes 


( if3) 




( 8) 


13 


(13) 


20 


( 1) 


33 






( 2) 


67 


South East 


( 3^^) 


52 


( 5) 


8 


(27) 


'fl 


( 8) 


67 


( 1) 


8 


( 3) 


25 


Plafns 


( 17) 


63 


( 5) 


19 


( 5) 


19 










( I) 


100 


Rocky Mountains 


( 9) 


90 






( 1) 


10 














South West 


( 18) 


72 


( (t) 


16 


( 3) 


12 


( 1) 


50 


( 1) 


50 






Far West 


( 22) 


52 


( 3) 


7 


(17) 


k\ 










( 3) 


100 


Total 


(195) 


63 


(35) 


n 


(79) 


26 


06) 


59 


( 2) 


7 


( 9) 


33 



P < .00(( N.S, 

{P<.08) 



ERIC 



B-I6 

TABLE 8J6 
(REASONS FOR ENROLLMENT CHANGE * 



Reason for Increase 



Distrtcts <80>OQO 



First Reason 
Freq. % of I76 



A1 I Reasons 
Freq. % of I76 



Districts > 80>000 



Fl rst Reason 
Freq, % of 15 



All Reasons 
Frcq, % of 15 



Commun I ty growth 
New home construction 
tn-migratlon 
f^opulat ton i ncrease 
Shtft from private to 

publ tc schools 
Desegregation 
Industrial growth 
Consolidation 
Ann^xat ton 
New highway access 
increasing birth rate 
8us ing 

More school*age children 



55) 


31 


ko) 


23 


3M 


19 


13) 


7 


10) 


6 


6) 


3 


6) 


3 


5) 


3 


3) 


2 


2) 


I 


1) 


I 


1) 


i 



( 59) 
( kO) 

( 37) 
( ]U) 

( 13) 
8) 



7) 
6) 
3) 
3) 
1) 
1) 
1) 



3't 
23 
21 
8 



5 

U. 

3 

2 

2 

1 

I 

1 



( 7) 
( 1) 
( 1) 
( M 



U7 
7 
7 

27 



( 1) 
( 1) 



( 7) 
( 1) 
( 1) 
( M 



{ 1) 

( 1) 
X 2) 



hi 
7 
7 

27 



7 
13 



Total 



(176) 100 



(193) no 



(15) 



100 



(17) 



Reason for E>ecrease 



Freq. % of 66 



Freq. % of 66 



Freq. % of 8 



113 



Freq, X of 8 



Out-Migration 
Decreasing birthrate 
Less school -age children 
Economic conditions 
Unemployment 

Population stabilization 
Shift from public to 

private "school 
Population decrease 
Desegregation 
Homes torn down for 

commercial growth 

Total 



(21) 
i\U) 
(10) 
( 7) 
( 6) 
( M 



( 



2) 
2) 



32 
21 
15 

n 

9 
6 

3 
3 



^66) 



100 



(26) 
(18) 
(U) 
(11) 
( 7) 
( M 

( 7) 
( 2) 



39 
27 
17 
17 
II 
6 

II 



(86) 



130 



(2) 
(3) 
(1) 



25 
38 
13 



( 3) 
( 3) 
( 1) 
( 1) 



(1) 
(1) 

(8) 



13 
13 

100 



( 1) 
( 1) 

{|0) 



38 
38 
13 
13 



13 
13 

125 



Question #1 3c. 
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TABLE B.17 
PER PUPIL EXPENOITURErt 



Expenditure 


Districts <80,000 
Freq. % 


Districts ^SO.Oijj 
Froq, % 


$300 - 399 
$^100 - ii95 
$500 - 599 
$f>00 - 699 
$700 - 799 
$800 - 899 
$900 - 999 
$1000 - lii99 
$1500 - 2500 


{ M ( 
( 18) 6 
( 3M 12 
( '•8) 17 
( 60) 22 
( 53) 19 
(30) 11 
( 25) 9 
( 6) 2 


(3) 13 
( 2) 8 
( 7) 29 
(6) 25 
( 5) 21 
( 1) 


Total 
No Information 
Mean 


(278) 100 

( 't't) 

$785-39 


ilk) 100 

( 7) 
$789-50 


* Question # l^ta ■ 

TABLE S.18 
PER PUPIL EXPENDITURE CHANGE 
IN LAST FIVE YEARS* 


Change 


Districts < 80,000 
Free). % 


Districts > 80,000 
Free), % 


1 ncrease 
No Change 
Decrease 


(280 ) 92 
( 18) 6 
( 6) 2 


(26) 93 
( 2) 7 


Total 
No Information 


(30^1) * 100 
( 18) 


(28) 100 
( 3) 



* Question # U b 
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TABLE 6.19 

CHANGE IN PER PUPIL EXPeNOITURE BY DISTRICT SIZE 



Size 


Increase 


No Change 


— 

Decrease 






Freq. 




Fret} . 


% 


1 - 299 


( 5) 


100 








- 


300 - 2,^199 


{ 57) 


88 


( 7) 


1 1 


(1) 


2 


2,500 - l(,999 


( 


92 


( 2) 


k 


(2) 


k 


5,000 - 9,999 


( 50) 


J J 




7 






10,000 - 2it,999 


( 71) 


9D 


( 2) 


3 


(2) 


3 


25 .000 - M .999 

* 


( it9) 


93 


( 3) 


6 


(1) 


2 


80^000 ancf over 


( 26) 


93 


( 2) 


7 






Total 


(306) 


92 


(20) 


6 


(6) 


2 


Not Significant 















TABLE e,20 I 
PER PUPIL EXPENDITURE CHANGE BY REGION I 

J 





Districts < 80,000 




Ci strl cts 


i 80,000 


Region 


Increase 
F req . * 


No Change 
Freq, % 


Decrease 
Freq. 




Increase 
Freq. * 


No Change 
Freq. % 


Decrease 
Freq* % 


New England 


( 22) 


100 










( 1) 


100 








Mid East 


( (-7) 


3U 


f 2) 


k 


( 1) 


2 


( 5) 


100 








Great Lakes 


( 59) 


92 


( 5) 


8 






( >*) 


100 








South East 


( 58) 


89 


{ 5) 


8 


( 2) 


3 


(11) 


92 


(1) 


8 




Plains 


( 27) 


96 


( 1) 


U 






( 1) 


)00 








Rocky Mountains 


( 11) 


100 




















South West 


{ 20) 


87 


( 3) 


13 






( 1) 


50 


(1) 


50 




Far West 


( 36) 


88 


( 2) 


5 


{ 3) 


7 


( 3) 


100 








Total 


(280) 


92 


(18) 


6 


( 6) 


2 


(26) 


93 


(2) 
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TABLE B.2I 

REASONS FOR CHANGE IN PER PUPIL EXPENDITURE * 





Districts < 80^000 




Dtstrh 




Reason; 
Increased Expenditure 


f 1 rst Reason 
Freq. % of 256 


Al! 
Freq. 


Reasons 
% of 256 


F! rst Reascn 
Freq, % of 25 


All 
Freq . 


Reasons 
% of 25 


t nf 1 at 1 on 






(81) 


32 






( 5) 


20 


) ncredscd cos ts 








27 






(10) 




Salaries, Frtnge Benefits 


Ob/ 




(105) 


M 






(15) 


60 


New or Improved programs 
or servl ces 


(20) 


8 


(62) 




( 3) 


12 


( 6) 


Ih 


Increoscd State funds 


I*- 1 } 


0 


(26) 


10 


{ 1 \ 


u 


( 2) 


8 


Increased Local funds 


(II) 


h 


(22) 


9 






( 2). 


8 


tncreast^d rcderal funds 


( 6)' 


2 


(10) 


h 






( 1) 




Increased enrollment 


( 5) 


2 


(13) 


5 


( 1) 


h 


( 1) 




Increased f undlng^unspec* 


( 3) 


1 


( 5) 


2 






( 1) 




New or improved equipment 
or facIKtles 


( 1) 




(II) 


\ 






( 1) 




Ho re Staff 


( t) 


AA 


(15) 


6 






( 1) 




Smal ler class size 
— ^ 


( I) 


*A 


( 2) 


1 






( I) 




Total 


(256) 


100 


(^121) 


16^1 


(25) 


100 


('t6) 


I8ii 












Decreased Expenditure 


Freq. 


% of 6 


Freq, 


% of 6 


Freq* 


% 


Freq,. 


% 


Decreased Local funds 


( 3) 


50 


( 3) 


50 










De crfiaSfi d Fun d 1 no ~ un^ Dfi c * 


( 2) 


33 


( 2) 


33 










Decreased State funds 


( I) 


17 


( 1) 


17 










Tota) 


: ( 6) 


100 


( 6) 


100 







* Question ^ \hz 
A* Less than 0.5* 
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TABLE B.22 

PERCENT OF GRADUATES CONTINUING THEIR EOUCATION* 
^■REQUENCY DISTRIBUTION ' 





Districts < 80,000 D 




Districts ^ SO'.OOO 


> 


Percent 
Cent Inu 1 ng 


Four-Year ' 
Col lege 
Frcq . 


Two-Yea r 
Col lege 
Preq . 


Non-degree 
Voc./Tech. 
Freq, 


Other 1 
Freq ,n 


Four-Year 
Col lege 
Freq, 


Two- Year 
Col lege 
' Freq t 


Non'degree 
Voc./Tech. 
Freq . 


Other 
Freq 


0 - lO^t 


11 




109 


20 


- 


It 


12 


2 


to - 19 


27. 


76 


78 


1 


1 


3 


3 




20 - 29 


55 


55 


27 


- 


2 


6 


_ 




30 - 39 


57 


['5 




- 


7 


- 


2 


- 


I4O ' I49 


53 


15 






It 






- 


50 - 59 


36 


9 


1 




2 


1 






60 - 69 


13 


2 














70 - 79 


k 




- 


- 




1 


- 




80* and over 


2 


- 


- 


- 




- 


- 




Total 


253 


219 


219 


21 


16 


15 


17 


2 


Doesn't Apply 


13 


22 


17 










2 


No Information 


56 


81 


86 


217 


15 


f6' ' ' 


1*1 


27 i 


Grand Total 


322 


322 


322 


322 


3) 


31 


31 


31 


Mean 


35.5 


19.0 




10.2 


3.7 


36. 1 


20. 7 




ii.O 



* Quest Ion #10 
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TABLE e.23 

MEAN PERCENT OF GRADUATES CONTINUING THEIR EDUCATION 
BY DISTRICT SIZE 



S Ize 


Four-Year 
College 


Two-Yea r 
Co) lege 

Ma an i 




Non- degree 
Voc./Tech. 

Mean i 
nc all ^ 


Other 


1 • 299 




22.0 


15.0 




300 - 2.'i99 


32.9 


21 . 1 


10.9 


3*7 


2,500 - 'i»999 


36.6 


lit. 5 


10. 1 


3.5 


StOOO - 9,999 


32.5 


19.1 


10.lt 


2.5 


lOiOOO - 2^1,999 


37.8 


20.2 


3-k 


5.3 


25,000 " 79.999 


36.8 


18.8 


10. 1 


3.'< 


80>000 and over 


36.) 


20.7 


3-k 


If.O 


Total 


35.6 


19.1 


10.1 


3.7 \. 


Slgnl f t Cance Level 


N.S. 


N.S. 


N.S. 


N.S. 
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TABLE 

MEAN PERCENT OF GRADUATES CONTINUING THEIR EDUCATION 

BY REGION 



1 


Districts <80,000 | 


Districts > 80,000 


Region 


Four-Year 
CoUege 
Mean ^ 


Two-Year 
Col lege 
Mean % 


N on -degree 
Voc./Tech. 
Mean % 


Other 1 
Mean % | 


Four-Year 
Col lege 
Mean % 


Two-Year 
Col lege 
Mean % 


Non-degree 
Voc./Tech. 
Mean % 


Othei 
Me en 


New England 


38.3 


16.9 


10.8 


U.O 


27.0 




9.0 


1 .0 


Mid East 


37,0 


16. 


7.5 


3.0 


37.0 


17.3 


3.7 


3.0 


Great Lakes 


36.6 


15.^ 


10.3 


2.5 


30.7 


15.0 


5.0 


3.0 


South East 


33. 7 


15.3 


11.0 


2.5 
6.3 


38. 




11.8 




Plal ns 


32.8 


21.2 


11.6 






5.0 


Rocky 
Mountains 


h8.6 


21.3 


1 1 . 1 


2.0 










South West 


38.9 


23.9 


10. 1 








12.0 


1.0 


Far West 


30.2 


29. 3 


10.2 




- 


70.0 




3.0 


Total 


35.5 


19.0 


10.2 


3.7 


36.1 


20.7 




u.o 


SI gni f Icance 
Level, F-Test 


P< .05 


P<.OOOI 


N.S. 


N.S. 


N.S. 


N.S. 


N.S. 


N.S. 
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Parogroph 

No. 350; A, Jus t I f I cotlon of Form 

The nee d for the qucs t iunno t re , "I nnova t Ions from the Sir r I ntende. 
Viewpoint" arises out of the focus of the entire project on the processes 
of Innovation In education* It Is essentia) to collect empirical dato on 
aspects of Innovation procedures and barriers which operate In different 
types of school systems. 

The questionnaire wiU be used with a national sample of school 
systems for the purpose of meeting the objectives cited below; 

K Tp provide an empirical base for specific reconvnendatlon^ 
to USOE On priority needs In research and development on 
the knowledge dl ssemi not Ion ond utilization process. Such 
recommendations will be of use to the National Center for 
Educational Communication tn the determination of priority 
applied research and development for the future and to those 
OE officials responsible for planning the National Institute 
for Education- 

2* To create a set of baseline data on processes In the 

dissemination and utilization of educational Innovations 
to assist In possible future monitoring of Innovation in 
education, 

3* To pretest the questionnaire ond to determine the feasibility 
of the proposed method of analyzing results. 



=^*'lnnovation*' Is defined as a major change introduced for the purpose of improving 
the quollty of education within a district. This chonge may have involved any of 
the following: (a) a substantial reorientation on the p^art of the staffs (b) o 
reollocation of resources, (c) adoption of new practices^ progroms, or technology. 




C*2 

No. 351 A(2): This project Is port of a sequence of logically related studies 
by Hovelock 10 Improve the quality of educational dissemination and 
utilization. The first study, begun tn December of 1966 and concluded 
wi th a* 500 page report; ^ In Jul y ^ 1969 ^ review, d over k ,000 studies and 
publications relevant to D&U In all fields of practice; education, 
medlclnei Industrial technology, mental heaUh> etc. The final report 
synthesized this material* and from the synthesis derived specific guide- 
lines for educational researchi development* practice and policy. 

Opce such a synthesis Is m^Jei however* It must be tested and re-^ 
worked on the basis of empirical data. Educational Innovation processes 
have been studied empirically tn the past (Mort, 196'i; Carlson, 1965; 
tin, et alii 1966), Such studies provided part of the knowledge base 
for the literature review and synthesis. However » such studies are not 
ade<)uate as baseline data for current OE policy planning for a number 
of reasons: 

K all these studies used regional or local samples 

rather than a national sannple: hence generalization 
for national policy purposes !s questionable; 

2. almost all of these studies are ten or more years 
out of date, not reflecting any changes which might 
have come about as a result of Federal legislation 
In the I960's; 

3. these studies were not generated out of a compre" 
henstve theoretical framework for Dtl) analysis such as 
Is offered by the Literature Survey report (Havelock, 
1969)- 
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In this study some of the questions from thoso previous ro - . \ 
Investigations will be asked a^iajn* but» in addition* there ,e 
several sets of new questions that wH) be asked relating botji to the 
developments of the l960's and to the hypotheses and models of OtU 
outlined by Have lock* 

Prom the empirical data derived frofn the proposed national siudy^ 
OE wDI be better able to formulate appropriate and needed policies 
and programs In applied research end development In educational 
dissemination and utilization. 



f^aragroph 

No. 352: Justification of Method U sed In Selecting and Contacting Those to be 
Cove red 

PI lot Test : 

The questionnaire and followup procedures will be pMot tested 
using a sample of 9 school systems. These systems will be chosen 
accordingly to the sampling procedures outlined below. Once chosen^ 
these systems will be removed from the study population so that there 
will be no chance of their being Included In the main study. 

During the pilot test period a codebook will be constructed In 
which each questionnaire Item will be assigned a variable number and 
card/tape location. Once codedp specific questionnaire Items will be 
referenced by this variable number. 

In addition to providing Information concerning expected response 
rates and needed questionnaire modi fl cations , the pilot test will be 
useful In **debugglng^* the code manual and In preliminary construction 
of codes for the more. complex open-ended questions. 
Hail Out : 

Once the sample has been manually sel^ected, the contractor will 
access the master tape file* selecting all tape records whose ID numbers 
correspond to those selected In the sample. The new tape file, or 
^"Master Control Tape File** will be used to print name and address labels 
to be used In mailing all materials to respondents.^ 

*The f i rst contact with the respondent will be a *'commi tment" letter In which the 
contractor explains the study and asks the respondent if he would Join in the 
project by filling out a questionnaire which will be mailed al a later date. The 
respondent is asked to Indicate his willingness to participate by returning an 
endorsed form. After a period of two weeks respondents .not returning a comltment 
form will be telephoned. At the completion of this process* the Master Tape File 
will be updated to delete all superintendents who are unwilling to participate in 
study, and questionnaires will be mailed to the remaining names In the file. 

ERIC 



An additional set of name and address labels will be used ^' ^rate 
a printed card "Control File/* This file will be updated d^^ / so that 
the contractor will always know how many commitment letters and question- 
nalres have been ^iidllcd, how many returned completed or refused* how 
many fo11ow*up letters have been mailed^ etc*» and In each case who the 
respondent ts* 

E_x pected Response Rate^ Fo1low'up> and Hon^Response Study : 

Some benefits of this survey will be answers to such basic qiestlons 
as; What Is the response rate of superintendents? What constitute the 
most appropriate research Instruments and questions to use In monitoring 
of Innovation? What are the most efficient and fruitful followup 
procedures? It Is difficult to specify actual response rates In advance* 
Therefore* what follows Is a rough estimate, and the procedures outlined 
will be subject to some modi f I cation* For this reason also the survey 
of non^respondents becomes crucial. 

Approximately 3 days after the Initial mall^out of the questlOTlnaWe, 
a reminder post card will be sent to non^respondentSi After an additional 
two weeks, remaining non^respondents will be mailed a letter and a second 
questionnaire* It Is hoped that within tO days of this follow-up the 
response rate will have reached B0% leaving 100 non^^respondents . At this 
point the contractor would attempt to contact each non^respondent by. 
telephone and urge him to return a completed questionnaire* 



Paragraph 
No 355: 



Tho samplinf) proccdtite will be to draw o probability sample of 



500 operating public school systems stratified by enrollment size and 



The study population Is ^11 operating public school systems In the 
U.S.; exclusive of those In Alaska^ Hawalli U*S. Service Schools^ Canal 
Zone, Guam» Puerto fttco, and the Virgin Islands^ according to list 
obtained from the Office of Education which will be used to prepare the 
Education Directory^, 1970^71 Publl c School Systems . 
6* Def I nl tton of Terms 

To assure inaxlmum cofnparabi IJ ty » the concept of regtoni the cate^orl" 
zattoD of puj)l I enrol Iment size, ^riid the def I nl tlon of pub I tc school 



system were designed to agree generally with the categories and terminology 
of the following U*S. Office of Education documents. Tor the concept of 
region, the document Statistics of Non^PubTIc Secondary Schools, I $60-61 i 
U.S. Department of Healthy Education and Welfare, Office of Education, 
National Center for Educational Statistics, 1963 was used. For the 
concept of enrollment size cotegorTes and the definition of school system, 
the document, Statistics of local Public School Systems, Falli 1970 , ^ 
U.S. Department of Health, Education and Welfare, Office of Education, 
National Center for Educational Statistics was used. 
C. Sampi tng Un! t 

The sampling unit is the operating public school system. The selection 
of this unit makes tt possible to dfrect questions to the school superln^ 
tendent about the process of Innovation, adoption, and management of 
educational change In the school system. 



geographic regions. 



The Study PopuUtlon 
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School districts will be the unit of study and analysis fo» i 
fol lowing* reasons; 

1. major policy decisions for educdttonat change are 
made at the school district level; 

2. when support or funding Is given for educational 
Innovation, It Is frequently provided at the school 
district level ; 

}. a national listing of school districts was available 

for sampling. No such list Is available for Individual 
Schools or other types of educational units. 
0. Sample Size 

Considering the budget resources and the research objectives of the 
1 nvesttga tion (to get acceptable rel labl 1 1 ty for estimates of means , 
proportions, and measures of association), the contractor decided to draw 
a stratified sample of $00 school systems with probability proportionate 
of pupi \ enrol Iment. 

Z* Type of Design; Stratiftej Single Stage Sample with Varying 
Probabi 1 1 lUs ' ^ 

m 

It is assumed that educational change Ls^ likely, to vary froni region 
to region, and among school systems of different sizes. It was deemed 
desirable to reduce sampling errors in estimating means and percentages 
for the population to be studied. The assumption of low var labi If ty 
within region and within the pupil enrollment size category provides for 
greater precision of estlniates as a result of stratification of these 
factors. Further^ the contractor wanted to insure adequate representation 
of regions^ and school systems of different slzes^ 
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The foreyoing consideration leads to the formulation of the following 
sampling procedures* The sample of school systems will: 

I. give proportionate representation to the eight 
regions of the U.S . ; 

1* give proportionate representation to the stx pupil 
enrollment slz6 classes; 

3. use pupil enrollment to measure proportionate 
representation* 
F> Sampl Ing Frame 

The operating public school systems are to be stratified according 
to the eight regions and six classes of pupil enrollment size. 
G. Sampt Ing Procedure 

The sample will be selected manually using the following procedure. 
It Is given that there are ^i'fi753>'*26 pupils distributed among ]7 M7 
public school systems with probability proportionate to pupl t size 
stratified according to region. 

SpeclficaMy the total number of pupils Is divided by the sample 

size in order to determine the number of pupils that eacji sample system 

wt 1 1 represent L 

Total number of pupils U,7S3>^26 ^ . , 

Sample size 50O 89,506.85 

Thusp each public school system selected would represent. approximately 
89p507 pupils, 8ut since some school systems have enrollments larger 
than 89>507> It Is felt that these should all be Included with certainty 
rather than sampled. Looking at the distribution of enrollment slzes> 
the contractor decided to choose a natural cutting off point for this 
selection ond Include wl th certainty al I school systems wl th enrol Iments 



of 80,000 or more* These systems then will hove weights proporti^ tu^ 
to their actual enroMn>ent size *ind hence wt U represent OAly .acn^^cl vt-^ . 
In contrast the remaining systems In the sample, the "non-StjIf-rcprcscMiting'* 
school systems, represent not only themselves, but also other school 
systems belonging to the sanve stratum from which they are selected* 
H , listing of Schoo) Systems and Sample Selectio n 

The contractor has prepared a complete list of all school systems 
In the sampling size tn each of eight geographical regions. He set ar^ide 
the ^0 school systems with enrol Imeiits of 80,000 or more (to be Included 
with certainty) and then allocated the residual ^60 systems across 'f8 
cells, each cell representing one of the eight regions and one of the six 
pupil size categories. In each cell, the school systems are listed in 
ascending order according to pupti enrollment size. 

He will then determine the unit weight, that Is the number of pupMs 

that each sample system will represents Using the formula listed, he 

arrives at a rounded figure of 81,695 as follows; 

Total pupil enrollment In non"setf- 

representlng school systems ^ ?7*579>703 , 81,695 007 

Sample size minus sel f* represent i ng (500-40)«460 
school systems 

The total number of systems to be selected from each cell Is determined 

by dividing the total number of pupils in that cell by the unit weight 
(81 .695). 

Total pupil enrollment In cell Number of systems to be 

Unit weight ^ selected from that cell 

I . Mechanics of Sample Selection 

Sample units will be selected by systematic random sampling method, 

To do this the contractor first determines a skip Interval by dividing 

the total number of pupils in a given cell by the number of systems to be 
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selected from that cell: 

Total pup! I enrol Imcnt 

In ccH „ Skip 

Number of systems "to be I nterval 

selected from that cell 

Using a table of random numbers » he selects a random number which Is equal 

to or less than the skip Interval. Looking at the cumulative totals of 

pupil enrollment size In the ceM^ he locates the school system whose 

enrollment size contains this random number, and selects that system as d 

study unit. Then he adds the skip Interval to the random number, arriving 

at a new number, and selects the next school system whose cumulative 

enroUment contains this. number* He continues this process until he has 

selected the requlrecF number of systems from that cell. This process Is 

then repeated across all the 48 ceMs. Selectlons ln each ceH are made 

tn pairs for convenience of calculating sampling errors (see Section K) . 

If a celt does not contain a total number of pupils large enough to give 

at least a pair of selection units (school systems) we skip that cell* 

J, Weighting * 

Because each superintendent represents 81,69? pupils^ In the analysis 
each superintendent Is to receive equal weight with the exception that 
superintendents from districts with more than 80^000 pupils are to be 
assigned weights In units of 81^695. For example^ a superintendent from 
a system of 16^1^000 pupils would receive a weighting factor of 2, This 
type of design tn which respondents receive equal weight greatly simplifies 
data processing and analysis as compared to a desfgn that has numerous 
sampUng rates and consequently requires that many weights be applied 
before data can be combined across cells. Furthermore^ the sample con* 

* After consulting with other researchers, the decision was made to 

forego the weighting of the larger districts ( > 80,000) and In I leu of 
that technloue to treat them as a separate category throughout the 
analysis* (See footnote on pagt 28 of the report.) 



centrates among the larger school dlstrtcts^ and selected super .ntendent^; 
tendi^to be those having the greatest Influence In terms of li»e number of 
pupils affected t>y thetr decisions* 

K- Ca Uulatlon of Sampling Errors 

Sample selections are to be made In pairs to facilitate the calculation 
of sampling errors using paired difference technique or a balanced repli- 
cated half^sample technique (Klsh» L. and Prankel^ H.R.» ''Balance^! 
Repeated Replications for Standard Error>" Journal of the American 
Statistical Association ^ Vol, 65> Ser>t.> t970» pp. '07M09if; Kfsh> L. 
and Hess» K , "On Variance of Rat los and The I r 01 f ferences In Mul t (- 
State Sampling^" Journal of the American Stat 1st leal Association ^ VoL 5^* 
June» 1969» pp. Iil6*l|li6). 
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Paragroph 

No* 360 : C » Brief Descrlj)tlon_ of Plons for CoUectlont Tabulation, and Publication 



October 1 : 

October \S\ 

October 29; 

November ) 

November B: 

November )2: 

November \S* 

November 29: 

December )3: 

December )^ 
January 3: 

January 3) : 

February 1**! 

March ): 

March 7: 

March 1**: 



Hall Commitment Letter 
Telephone fol low-up 
Update Master Tape File 
Questionnaire Approved by 0H8 

Completion of printing and reproduction of materials 
Mai lout date 
Postcard follow-up 
Pollowup letter and questionnaire 
Closecut date 
* 

Time of quality check and non'-response study 

Completion data for output by data processors 

Completion of requested tabulations 

Completion date of manuscript for review 

Completion date for review and editing of manuscript 

Date when copies of report will become available for 
distribution 



o 
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Paragraph 

Ho, 362: Pata Preparation 

Returned questionnaires will be "togged'* on the contro* file and 
then coded by project staff ciccording to the codebook directions established 
during the pilot phase. Contractor's data processing staff In llatson 
with project staff will coordinate the codlngt key punchingt an^i ttimputer 
processing of all Information. Once coded and key punched) the data will 
be read onto tape. This tape win then be matched against and merged with 
the Master Control Tape File* Data records which do not match will be 
checked for errors (e^g,, mlscodej 10 numbers) correctedi and merged 
back Onto the tape. 

No, 363 ^ Analysis 

After all records have been matched p pre 1 1ml nary analys U wl 1 1 be 
made* In this phaset univariate frequency and percent distributions on 
all variables will be generated* No control variables will be used, Thcs^ 
printouts will be scanned for ^Mllegal'* codes and other obvious coding 
errors* Once this data **c1ean*up** is completed the major analysis will 
be made. 

Throughout the analysis contractor will control two variables: the 
geographic region and the school system size which each respondent repre- 
sents. These will be combined and collapsed into a cornposlte variable 
(e,g,p perhaps using three enrollment sizes and four geographic regions) 
to reduce complexity. 

The analysis will be divided into four sections: 

1, System background Information 

2, Correlates of lanoviitlveness 

3* Creation of an Innovation Inventory 
Q How Innovations become adopted 

ERIC 



I . Ba ckground I ofo rma 1 1 on : 

This sect I on wl 1 1 be 1 1 ml ted to simple bl varlate numeric and percent 
frequency dis t r tbutloos. All variables listed below wl 1 1 be run agatnst 
the controls specified above. Where appropriate^ tests of association 
and differences between means wM I be computed. Specifically the I terns 



Included 


tn the background phase will be: 




(Question 
Number 


1 tern 


Statistics 


10 


index of proportion of graduates 
continuing education 


Mean^ F-test 


Ila, lib 


Index of difficulty In gaining citizen 
Support for financing education 


Hean^ F-test 


t2at I2b» 


t2c Occurrence of school disruptions 


Mean J F-test 




Relationship of disruptions to 
I nnovatlons 


Chi -square 


Bad) 


Grade Span 




1 3a (2) 


Sl2e of student enrollment 


Hean> F-test 


Ua(3) 


Kumber of teachers employed 


H II 


1 3b 


Change In enrollment size 


II II 


1 3c 


Reason for change 


Chi -square 


|t(a 


Per pupil expenditures 


Mean> F-test 




Change In per pupil expenditure 


II M 




Reason for change 


Chi -square 



2. Correlates of Innovation : 

In this section an I nnovat I veness score based on the responses to 
that part of question 5 asking for total number of Innovations will be 
derived. This number will be summed over all innovation arear to yield 
a single measure of tnnovatlvcness for each school system sampled* In 
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addition, these scores will be averaged to obtain ftoan lnnovatI\ s 
Scores for regions and Mean Innovativeness Scores for pupit ^zo groups, 
In most instances product n^ment correlations will be used to examine 
the relationship between this score and variables such as use of internal 
and externa) resources (question 6) and measures of system reward structure 
(question 9) ^ use of media (question 8) and the background variables. 

To aid tn the interpretation of these correlations, numerical and 
percent frequency tables will be generated by cross-tabulating efch of 
the above variables with Innovativeness scores* 
3n Innovation Inventory : 

In this section^ the specific Innovations listed in Question 5 will 
be examined. An attempt will be made to codify these Into a workable 
and meaningful Inventory to be used In subsequent monitoring efforts. 
Analysis will consist of numerical and percent frequency distributions 
of the responses given In Question 5* An additional control variable 
will be the content area of Innovation. 
II. How Innovations become Adopted : 

In this section we will examine the Innovation process by analyzing 
the case study of a significant Innovation tried otrt in the respondent's 
school system In the last year. ^ 

Specifically analysis will utilize the two control variables or 
some combined composite of these and will consi$t of: 

K Numeric and percent frequency distribution of the specific 
innovation described in Question la. 

2. Blvartate numeric and percent frequency distributions in 
which specific Innovations are cross tabulated with the 
following: 
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Question 



Number I tern ^ Stat Istlcs 

lb Actual consequence Cht**squarc 

Ic Key factors In success or failure " '* 

Id Reconmendat ton to adopt this Innovation 

Advtce on adoption '* ** 

2 Aspects of Innovation procedures Mean> F-test 

3 Barriers to Innovation '* " 



3, Factor Analysts of Innovation Procedures (Question 2) 

and Barriers to Innovation (Question 3). 

Derivation of Mean Factor Scores for each of the 

factors extracted. 
5. Use of F-test of the differences between these mean 

factor scores across the various Innovations listed 

In Part t above. 

Other major area of change Chi -square 

kh Utility of checklist 

7 Use of resources Mean> F-tcst 



Poragrtiph 

No. 370: 0, Pocumcntat ion of Consultatton 

To detcrninc the suitability of the questions for this form, members 
of the staff consulted with proct t t loners In school systems and members 
of the Research Advisory Comrnlttee on Innovation Processes In Education, 
A quest lonnal re was prepared and del I vered to the pract 1 1 loners for thel r 
comments and suggestions* Thetr criticisms and responses were carefully 
reviewed* Using their suggestions a second questionnaire was prep:ired 
and then formally presented to the members of the Research Advisory 
Committee on Innovation Processes In Education as they are to be the 
tmn^dlate users of this Information* As a panels theV 'reviewed the qkjestio^: 
nalre with some of the revisions suggested by the practitioners and pro* 
vlded criticism* 

Subsequently this revised version was reviewed by a second group of 
superintendents; again* their detailed reactions were used to simplify and 
clari fy the fortn. 

The practitioners who responded to the questionnaire were from 
Michigan school systems which differ in enrollment size and populations 
served* The systems were selected on their perceived degree of Innovative* 
ness In different areas of educational practice, The selection of these 
systems was based on a discussion with Dr* George Mills who Is a school 
systems consultant at the University of Michigan, Bureau of School Services. 

The persons who assisted In reviewing the pre^subml sslon question" 

naire from the pract 1 1 1 oner * s viewpoint were: 

1 * R^A* Hontambeau 

Supervisor, Research t Assessment 
Livonia Public Schools 
15125 Farmington Road 
Livonia, Michigan ^iSlS^ 

2* Or* Lawrence H* J, Valad 
® . Superintendent of SchcK>ls 

fcjv^^ 235 Thirteen Mile Road 

Madlsof^^Heights, Michigan ^8071 
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3* ^^an\0$ H . Rc>isrt^O^^ 

Superlntcnd<^nt of Schools 
Plymouth , Hi ch igan 

if. Carlo W. Hetkkinen 
Super i ntenden t 
Adrian Public Schools 
20^1 E. Church Street 
Adrtan* Michigan ^922) 

5* Jack E. Meeder 
Superintendent 
Albion Publ i c Schools 
709 N. Clinton Street 
Albion* Michigan 'i922'i 

6. Elwood Larsen 
Superintendent 
Charlotte Public Schools 
378 state Street 
Charlotte, Hichlgan ^B6t3 

7. Halcolm Katz 
Superintendent 

East Lansing Schools 

Burcham Drive 
East Lansing^ Michigan 46823 

8. Lawrence Qasnon 
Superintendent 
Hillsdale Community Schools 
30 S. Norwood 
HTllsdale, Michigan ^92^2 

9- Kenneth W. Oslen 
SuperlntencJent 
Okemos Public Schools 
4406 Okemos Road 
Okemos, Michigan 4886It 



Prior to consulting with the Research Advisory Committee on Innovation 
Processes in Education members, the contractor submitted the questionnaire 
to OE for Informal review. The Clearance staff of USOE Informally re- 
vtewecf the questionnaire and suggested a number of worthwhile changes. 
The amended questionnaire and the Clearance Staff's comments were placed 
before the panel for Its cofrv^wnts 4nd reactions. 



The panel members who invested a great deal of time and cnpr^/ on 

Improving the quest (onnal re are; 

Or* R]chard 0* Carlson 

Center for Advanced Study of Educational 

Adml n! s trot Ion 
Hendricks Hal) 
Unlversi ty of Oret)on 
Eugene^ Oregon 97^03 

Or> Robert Chin 
Human Relations Center 
Boston UniversI ty 
Boston^ Massachusetts 

Or* Neal Gross, Dean 
Graduate School of Education 
University of Pennsylvania 
3700 Ualnut Street 

Philadelphia, Pa, I^lO^t Tel: (215) S$h-70\h 

Or. Ronal d Llppl tt 

Center for Research on Utilization of 

Scientific Knowledge 
Institute for Social Research 
'(26 Thompson 

Ann Arbor, Michigan 'tSlO** Tel: (313) 76t»-6l08 

Dr. Hatthew B* Miles 
Program on Humanistic Education 
State University of New York (Albany) 
Retreat House Road 

Glenmont, Hew York 12077 Tel: (518) ^172-8680 

Or* Everett Rogers 
College of Conirnunl cat ion Arts 
Oepartment of Communication 
Michigan State University 
526 South Ked;:le 6ul Iding 

East Lansing, Michigan t»8823 Tel: {5l7) 355-3't80 



Paragraph 

Mo* 372: 0(2): The time necessary to complete the submitted form on the 
average requires approx i(ftate 1 y ^lO minutes* 



Tel: (503) 686-5171 



Tel ; (617) 353-2770 
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[SR 

NT£R fOft ftf$f ArtCh fJ^ uT^u/MiON ' CtEMtfiC KNOWlOCt / tNSTlTUTE fOft SOCIAL fltSEAf^CH / P^c UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 

ANN ARDOR, MICHIGAN WOe 



Within the last yoar the U.S. Office of Education has established a "Division 
of Practice Improvement." The mission of thi$ new agency will be to provide r.ore 
effective support to local school districts considering and Implementing Innovations. 
As a first step In their proyram they have asked the University of Michigan to 
provide an accurate picture of current innovation activities across the nation. 
Because your district has been chosen as representative of districts of similar size 
!n your region, I am writing to ask for your cooperation In the project. 

The focus of this survey Is the p rocess of change* Past studies have shown 
that the superintendent is usually the one person in the best position to observe 
and comment on this subject. For that reason we feel that federal policy guidance 
should be based Initially on Information reported by people like yourself and 
collected from a select national sample. 

Results of the survey will be tabulated quickly by the Michigan survey team 
in a way that protects the anonymity of yourself and your district; these summary 
results will be returned to you within a few months and should be of specific help 
in planning and guiding your own efforts next year. In other words, we see this 
project as a two-way activity providing guidance to the U.S. Office of Education 
and to vou and your own staff at the same time. 

The initial survey form, which will be sent to you within a few weeks will 
be four pages In length and should take about 30 to ^0 minutes of your time. It 
has been pretested and pared down to a minimum length, ftost questions require 
thought, but you will not be expected to dig through files or make extensive 
inquiries annong your staff. 

Finally, t think you will find the questions interesting and provocative. The 
^ f Superintendents we have talked to s<^ far tell us that these are the questions 
that are relevant for them today and they want the answers just as much as the USOE 
<)oes . 

Will you join in this project? I would like to have your response by retL^rn 
mat I if possi ble. 

Thanks for your corisideratlon; it Is greatly appreciated. 

Yours sincerely* 



ft^^ rw 
- ^closures 
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Reply Note and envelope 



Ronald G, Havelock, Ph*D* 
P rogram Di rector 
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Re: Project on Innovation Process for the OWiston of 
Practice Improvementt U.S. Office of Edurtation 

To: Ronald Havetock 
Program 01 rector 
Institute for Socla) Research 
University of Michigan 
Ann Arbor, Michigan if8l06. 



Yes, I wItt be wftling to participate In this project.. 

\^ No, I wit I not be able to participate 

Reason for not p;artlclpating: 

Our rules do not permit this 

I am not interested 

I canrv)t afford the time 

Other reason 
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I need more Information about the project before I can 
make ^ decision 



)1ow should future correspondence regarding this project 
be addressed? 



10/71 
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TEft FOR ReSEAftCH ON UTlUZATiON OF SCIENTIFIC KNOWLEDGE / »NSmUTE FOR SOCfAL RESEARCH /THE UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 

ANN ARBOR. MICHIGAN 48106 



November d» 197) 



Dear Superintendent 



ApproxtfflateJy 3 weeks ago we mailed you the enclosed letter 
asking for your participation In a major survey of change in school 
systems. Since we have had no response as of this date, we thought 
that the original letter might have been mislaid. Because the 
study is nationally Important ( hope you wt!) be able to participate. 
In any case we need to have your response before we can procede with 
the study. A duplicate response form and stamped return envelope 
are enclosed for your convenience, tf this matter has already been 
taken care of, I hope you will accept my apologies and disregard this 
reminder. 

Yours sincerely, 



Ronald C. Havelock, Ph*D. 
RGH:rw Program Director 

Enclosures 



ISR 
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CENTER FOR flESEARCH ON l>T»LtZATIOK OF SCIENTIFIC KNOWLEDGE / INSTITUTE FOR SOCIAL RESeARCH/THE UNIVERSITY Of MICHIOJ 

ANN AR60R, MtCHtQAN 411 

December 10, 1 97 1 



Dear Superlnten^Bnt 

We are noost grateful that you have agreed to participate In the study 
of Innovation process for the National Center for Educational Conmnunlcatlon. 
As I Indicated In my letter of October l3» the enclosed form Is Intended 
to cover the Issues that are usually relevant to the management of Innova* 
tton In education. Up to now there have been few atteinpts to collect 
Information of this nature. For that reason we are especially eager to 
have your comments on the questions themselves and on Important Issues 
which you feel we may have overlooked. 

Although ina$t of the questions are self-explanatory, an Instruction 
sheet ts Included which provides additional clarification. If possible* 
we would ]lke you to respon^l to every Item on the form. However* If you 
find that you cannot readily answer 9 particular question* we would like 
you Ifidtcate very briefly why you cannot respond to that Item. 

If you encounter any difficulties or have further questions, please 
call me collect at (313) /^'i-ZSSO* If I am not In the office when you call, 
Mr. Srtpada Raju, Mrs. Elizabeth Karkowltz, or Mr. Bruce Shaw should be 
able to help you. 

Yours sincerely, 



Ronald Havelockt f^h.D. 
Program Director 

RGK^rw 
Enclosures 
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NT£R FOR RESEARCH ON UTILIZATION OF SCIENTIFIC KNOWLEDGE / INSTITUTE FOR SOCIAL RESEARCH / H.t UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 

* ANN ARBOR, MICHIGAN 4ftl06 

December 16, 1971 



As I indicated In an Aarller letter, the Institute for Social Research 
Is conducting a study of Innovation management for the National Center for 
Educational Communication ofl^the U.S. Office of Education. The enclosed 
form Is Intended to cover the I ssues which are usually relevant to the 
management of Innovation^ However, there have been few previous attempts 
to collect Information of this nature, and for this reason we are especially 
eager to have your comments on the questions themselves and on Important 
Issues which you feel we may have overlooked. Results will be used by the 
U*S< Office of Education In determining how It can best serve the needs of 
4: : the school districts of the nation In the Implementation of planned chan9e$* 
< I " Results will also be returned to participating school districts, and they 
^^fi may be useful In planning and guiding your own program for the coming year. 

Full participation Is necessary tf the study Is to have validity as 
a national survey. Your di$trlct was chosen as part of a carefully drawn 
probability sample repre$enting all regions and district sizes in the United 
States* The procedure and the form have been carefully reviewed by the 
U.S. Office of Education and cleared by the U.S* Office of Management and 
6udget. 

Although most of the questions are sel f-eKpJanatory, an instruction 
sheet is Inclu^ted which provides aj^ditlonal clarification^ If possible, we 
would like you to respond to every 1 tem on the form, but extensive staff work 
and file searching are not expected. If you find that you cannot readily 
answer a particular question for this or any other reason, we would like 
you to omit that Item indicating very briefly why you cannot respond. 

The form may be completed either by yourself or by some member of your 
staff. It wou)d be helpful to us IF you would indicate the title of the 
Individual who actually completes it. 

If you" encounter any difficulties or have further questions, please call 
me collect at (313) 76I|-2560. If 1 am not In the office when you call/ > 
Hr. Sripada Raju, Nrs. Elizabeth Narkowltz, or Mr. 8ruce Shaw should be 
able to help you. 

Yours sincerely. 



^Ronald G. Havelock, Ph.p* 
Program Dl rector 

O RGHsrw 

ERIC 
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CEKTER rOR RESEARCH ON UTILIZATION OF SCtENT)FfC KNOWLEDGE / IN$TITUT€ TOR SOCIAL RESEARCH /THE UNIVERSITY OF MICHtOi 

ANN ARBOR. MICHIGAN 4SI 



January l8, I972 



We have not yet had a response from you Or your office since 
mailing out the form on innovation process about three weeks ago. 
We are very appreciative of your consent to participate in the pro- 
'Ject and would like to make your task as easy as possible. There- 
fore, tf you have encountered any di f f Icui t les , I hope you will 
not hesitate to call me collect at (313) 76'*-2560. tn the event 
that this form has been misplaced, an additfonai copy is enclosed 
for your convenience. 

Sincerely yours, 



Ronald G. Haveiock, Ph.D. 

hHGt rvi 
Enclosures 
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Telegram sent to non-responding superintendents as part of the fol 
procedures : 



WE ARE STILL VERY CONCERNED TO INCLUDE YOUR DISTRICT AS 
A PART OF THE NATIONAL STUDY OF INNOVATION. WILL JT BE 
P0SSI8LE FOR YOU TO RESPOND WITHIN THIS NEXT WEEK? A 
REPLY WOULD 8£ APPRECIATED. IF YOU NEED FURTHER ASSISTANCE 
HY NUH8ER IS (3l3) 7&*t-2560. 

RONALD G. HAVELOCK 



